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ELLEN GLANVILLE 



CHAPTER I. 



And when pain 
And fevers hot came thronging round his brain, 
Her shape and voice fell like a balm apon 
His sad and dark imagination. 
A gentle minister was she. — Barkt Cornwall. 

Now must thej meet with change of cheer, 

With mutual looks of shame and fear; 

Now must Matilda stray apart. 

To school her disobedient heart; 

And Redmond now alone must rue 

The love lie never can subdue* — Walter Scott. 

The messenger was Mr. Howard's servant His master, 
he said, had gone down alone ten days before, upon business, 
to Howard Lodge, and went over to Liverpool to see Mr. 
Glanville. He found him confined to his room with a fever- 
ish cold, and thought him so seriously unwell, that he 'insisted 
on his returning with him to Howard Lodge, where he could 
be more comfortable than in his present noisy quarters. For 
the first day or two Mr. Glanville seemed to be the better for 
the change; but then his fever returned with greater violence, 
and Mr. Howard sent over to Liverpool for Dr. L ■ , who 
looked grave upon the case, and said it had been neglected 
too long. Mr. Howard had even then pressed Edward to let 
him write to his family; but he peremptorily refused: — ** he 
knew that he should be better soon-— it would be ridiculous 
to give his father and Ellen such unnecessary alarm." 

Mr. Howard then consulted Dr. L ■, as to what had best 
be done. He said there was no positive danger then, but there 
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was danger of danger — as the violence of the fever seemed 
rather to increase than diminish. 

Two more sleepless suffering nights were passed, and then 
deliriums came on, and Dr. L-- — had himself requested that 
another physician might be called in. Mr. Howard said in 
his letter, that neither considered the case hopeless, but he 
could not feel justified in concealing, that withinrthe last few 
hours the danger had increased; and he owned that it would 
be a relief to himself to have some one of Edward's family 
with him. — " He often fancies, poor fellow! that Lady Ellen 
is near." 

" You will do no good by crying, girl," Mr. Bolland said, 
in a tone which was softened to something like the growl of a 
bear. "It is always better to act than cry. Whatever you 
settle to do had better be done quickly. You will go of course; 
but I doubt whether my brother will be able to travel two hun- 
dred miles in a hurry. His riches may do much; but they 
will not make him younger, nor the road shorter." 

" I will go," Lord Mordaunt said; ^* my Edward shall not 
die without his father's blessing. Oh! why should this old 
and withered frame be spared, and the young and strong be 
laid low? But the will of Heaven be done! Ellen, my poor 
child, be calm. See, love, there is hope" — and ke stooped to 
pick up the letter, but his hand shaking with agitation, he again 
dropped it, and sighed heavily. *' My brother is right — I am 
too old to do any thing but feel." 

Ellen covered his furrowed cheeks with tears and kisses. 

** You must not go indeed, papa. You are well now, but 
such a hurried journey would make you ill; — and when poor 
Edward grows better — for he will be better — God will spare 
him to our prayers. Think how grieved he would be to find 
that you had gone through such sad fatigue for him. And I 
could not bear to fear for you too. Our good friend Madame 
Renardin and I 6an be ready in an hour to set off. Papa, you 
will stay, will not you? You will be better here," — and she 
Sank down at his feet, and rested her head upon his knees, 
while he bent over her, and the old man's tears fell down 
like rain. * 

** Are you all playing at the game of silence, that none of 
you ask me how I do?" said Margaret, who had entered the 
room unperceived. •* And there is my uncle crying! You are 
old children to play at such a game." 

•* True, my girl, you may well think that we are all in our 
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iBcond childhood, crying here when some one ought to be 
upon the road. Ellen, sitting there will do no gmxi," Mr* 
Bolland continued^ roughly addressing his niece— -for his jea- 
lous nature was aroused, as he witnessed the affection the fa* 
ther and daughter displayed for each other — "sitting there 
will not get you and the old French lady ready;-— and if Ed- 
ward should get back his senses, and find none of his family 
noar him, he might think himself neglected; and a bad thing 
it is for a man to feel neglected by thbse that nature inclines 
him to look to/' 

As he said this, an expression of genuine feeling flitted for 
a moment across his harsh countenance. 

" What are you staring At, Margaret?" he continued. *• She 
is crying about her brother. Your cousin Edward is ill.'* 

*• My brother is dead, and we did not cry," said Margaret; 
and she glanced at her father from under her heavy brow, and 
laughed. 

" My uncle is right," said Ellen, rising, and making a 
strong eilort to. speak ualmly. ** There is a great deal to be 
done, and I am doin^ nothing. Have horses been sent for? 
How soon can I be there? We shall travel all night, of 
course; we cannot be very long. You will hear from Mr. 
Howard to-morrow, papa — and the next day I shall be there 
to write to you." 

Once roused into activity, she exerted herself to a degree 
that was ^surprising; but she^did not trust herself to name 
'Edward's name; and when all the. necessary directions were 
given, she clasped her father's hand in hers, and sate down 
by him in silence. It. must have been a ffreat relief to her 
when Mr. Bolland and his daughter walkeuaway; for it was 
really frightful to see them handle such a sacred thing as 
itorrow. 

It was late in the afternoon before the carriage was heard 
coming round to the door. Ellen would be well attended on 
the road, for Mr. Howard's servant was to jo back with her, 
as well as her own; and in twenty-four hours she expected to 
reach Howard Lodge. 

" Ah! mon enfant, ma panvre enfant!" said Madame Re- 
nardin, looking mournfully at Ellen, and shaking her head, 
as she bustled through the hall. 

There was something too genuine in the melancholy. 
expression of her countenance to allow of ridicule; but an 
uninterested spectator could scarcely have repressed a smile 
Vol. II.— 2 
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at the old lady's appointments. In judtcions consideration of 
all the circumstances of the case, she came forth in a com- 
plete '* toHette de nuit;*' but with a commendable deference 
to her appearance in' the eyes of the waiters, her French hat 
was placed over her night-cap, the broad borders of which 
flapped over her face; and a green silk douvllette flying open, 
discovered a short w-hite calico dressing-gown, and a quilted 
petticoat of the same material. Upon her feet were a pair of 
flaming cross-stitch slippers, samples of Ellen's early genius 
for the use of the needle. Thus equipped, in the height of 
summer, she was ready to travel over the globe in the service 
of her two favorites. 

To Ellen all that was passing s'eemed like some mental 
delusion. During the single moment that she leaned against 
the door, after hearing that there was bad news of Edward, 
there had been time for thoughts of horror to rush upon her. 
Mr. Howard — an elopement — a duel — Edward wounded^— 
killed! who has not had occasion to feel when '* the signs of 
trouble are abroad," how strange and rapid can be the surmi- 
ses of the brain? 

They travelled on with speed. The sun had set— the long 
hours of darkness were passing — passed— -and now again the 
sun was rising in brightness and glory — and pouring its flood of 
light upon scenes which were new to Ellen. But light and 
darkness, and change of scene were alike unheeded by her. Her 
aged companion slept by her side, and she commmied with 
her own thoughts *' in silence and was still." Sometimes, * 
from sudden impulse, her hands were clasped in prayer; — and 
then, again and again, a cold feeling struck to her heart, that 
even then life was parting from hiip; and she would grow 
restless, and with difficulty could repress a scream of agony. 
And then it all seemed impossible — it was a dream — a mad 
wild dream — pthat she should be going to Mr. Howard's to 
find Edward helplessly cast upon his kindness and hospitality* 
And ahe-^ihe wife— -how would she bear to hear from her hus- 
band of his danger? — would she brave all and come? Could 
she in such circumstances dare to meet her good, confiding 
husband; if, indeed, he were ^till confiding: for he had writ- 
ten of Edward's delirium, and what words might he not haire 
spoken!— oh! that she were there to take> her station by him! 
-~And then she leaned forward; and fancied they were ad- 
vancing slowly;— though the laborers going to their work 
stopped to gaze at the speed of the foaming horses. 
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No unforseen sntemiption to their progress had occurred, 
and earlier on the second day than Ellen had dared hope, she 
found herself ^urithin one stage of Howard X<odge. For the 
last time her shattered nerves had been jarred and irritated, 
and Madame {lenardin's slumbera disturbed, by the carriage 
dashing up to the inn-door, and by waiters and chamber- 
maids rushing forwards, to make all the noise, and ask all the 
useless questions, to which the four horses and the coronet 
could possibly lay claim. For the last time, she had uttered 
het impatient answer*-** No, nothing, nothing, only to get 
on," — when Mr. Howard's servant came to the door, looking 
very inucli perplexed* 

*' I was afraid how it would' be, my lady; the races are 
going on-r-and they say that they can let us have no horses no 
how." 

** We are very sorry that it should happen so, my lady— 

. if we had had the least notice that your ladyship would want 

them, we would have kept some back; hot our last four are 

taking Dr. =- to Squire Howard's — he was sent for in a 

hurry to a gentleman who is dying there." 

** Dying! oh, my God! — 1 must get on^^there must be 
some wsy — thef.e must " 

A man in a broad-brimmed hat, with a very red face, and 
fat, comfortable looking features, who had come forth at the 
sound of an arrival, in the hope of an event, now stood with a 
wine-glass in one hand, and a napkin in the other, staring at 
Lady Ellen with a pertinacity which, though quite lost upon 
her, had fairly roused Madame Renardm's wrath. 

** What is it the lady wants?" he said, advancing to the car- 
riage. 

*» Mi ledi, c'est un impertinent— mon Dieu! qu'ils sont im- 
polis ces Anglais!-^il faut avoir I'air de ne pas I'entendre" — 
and waving him off with great dignity, she was hastily draw- 
ing up the glass, ^hen he quietly put her back with the hand 
which held the^ itapkin — and indulging in a good-humored 
4smile at her appearance, be leant across her to s{)eak to Lady 
Ellen, and once more asked what it was she wanted. 

" To get on— only to get on— he is dying:" — she could say 
no naore, and these few words were followed by a burst of agi- 
tation which went to the heart of the coarse, vulgar-lookinff 
being who addressed her; for such beings have hearts, and 
feeling ones too — which is very provoking; and some who are 
all gentleness and refinement havp none — which is more pro- 
voking still. 
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** He! whof Now, I wonder who?" and he tamed round 
lo the waiters for information, but they had none to give. 

** Well, be he who he may, mine is no case of life and 
death — I have been on a bit of birsiness, and only took a 
chaise, because all the coacheiR were full. I have been eating 
and drinking for an hour, that the horses which brought me 
here might rest, and in ten minutes they will be ready to go 
on, and I can eat and drink for another hour, and take my 
chance of better luck with the next coach-— so you are very 
welcome to my horses, my kdy. That was what I wanted 
to say**' 

** Mais c'est un ange, ce gros Monsieur!*' said Jiladame 
Renardin in an ecstacy of gratitude. 

** Well, poor thing!" said the fat angel, '* how she does 
take on to be sure^ She will never be better till she is with 
him. I wonder who he is- — husband or brother, or what? I 
will ruaand hurry the horses a bit — and, in the meantime, if 
she and the old foreign lady will alight, they will be better 
out of the way of all these people;" and pushing the servant 
aside, he opened the door, and let down the steps himself. 
Ellen passively accepted the arm he offered her, and she re- 
mained passively upon the horse-hair sofa where he had seated 
her, tilf he came to say that the carriage was ready for her to 
proceed. From the moment that the words, **a gentleman 
who is dying,** fell upon her ear — all strength seemed to have 
passed from her. But though she never even heard the name 
c^her active friend — nor ever again travelled that road in after 
years — the mere sight of a stout red-faced gentleman in a 
broad brimmed hat would always give her a grateful feeling, 
and a horse-hair sofa in a noisy inn, a cold despairing shudder 
-—so strong is the force of association. 

The ten miles which they had yet to travel seemed to her 
almost interminable, and it was dark before they arrived. The 
impatient peal of the house-bell was instantly answered. 

** He is a shade better within \he last fcfw hours," were Uie 
first words^she heard uttered, in a voice, which in her con- 
fusion she fancied Mr. Howard's, but it was Lord Raymond, 
who supported her lo the drewing-room — who continued to 
speak of hope— who told ber all she wished; but had no power 
to ask. 

'* They said he was dying," she repeated again and again. 
It seemed as if she had only power to echo Che words which 
sounded so fearfully to her; and again and again he re-asaured 
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hex. Edward was fearfully weak* but there was yet hope- 
more hope than had existed a few hours before. He was quiet 
now, and Mr. Howard w^ in his room : it would be much 
l^etter if Lady Ellen would.consent not to see him thatevenioff 
-^epose nuist be so . necessary to her, after such a hurried 
journey-^*should the least change for the worse take place, she 
shouldhe instantly called, and there was an excellent nurse to 
sit up with him. 

^* I cannot rest till I have seen him," was Ellen's first im- 
patient-answer; but her temples throbbed, and she was in 
Iruth so exhausted, that she ended by giving way to his per- 
suasions. . . , 

XfOrd Raymond really dreaded lier first sight of Edward; for 
though, he was now apparently free from suffer ing, and the 
laging burning pain in his head was stilled, the violence of the 
fever had made fearful ravages, and he was lying there un- 
conscious of all that was passing round him, while the few 
weak words he uttered showed that his mind was still wan- 
dering. 

It is an appalling thing even to the most indifferent, to look 
upon the victim of that fell disease, which iii a few hours 
makes the strong man weak, and the powerful mind a wreck; 
— to witness the pangs of thirst which cannot be slaked—- 
vainly to try and cool the burning brow, and quiet the restless 
frame. But how do • those feel who thus behold ** the dust 
, they doat on ?" . None can tell but those who htkvefelt — none 
can say how hard is the task of submission, but those who 
have striven — when, feeling they ^re powerless, they have 
turned to Him who is all-powerful, and cast themselves upon 
his mercy '* with deep abandonmei^t of earthly love." 

IjOrd Raymond thought that his presence there must require 
explanation; and jn a few words he iuformed Ellen, that hav- 
ing heard from Mrs. Howard of Edward's severe illness, and 
his determination not to let any of his own family be sent for; 
he, an idle man, with nothing to keep htm in one place more 
than -another, had at once determined to proceed to Howard 
Lodge. He thought that if Edward should grow worse, and 
she be unable to leave her father, and come to him, it might be 
satisfactory that he who was n^w such a near connection 
should be there* It was not till he arrived, that he fotind Mr. 
Howard had sent to stimmon her. 

Ellen felt his kindness ihpre than she had voice to say; but 
bis explanation was unnecessary; she kfi^^ n^i been collected 

a* 
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enough to feel surprise at itndihg hiod there; it had seemed lo 
natural to her^ in this her hour of trial, to be consoled and 
supported by a friend;— ^and to him, even, at such a tioie, it 
was bliss to be near her — to gaze again upon her b^uty though 
it was dimmed with grief — to listen to the faltering tones 
of her soft voice. In short, Lord Raymond was a man — so 
he was selfish; but he was superior to the common run of men 
— so he was not wholly selfish. Edward was his friend, and 
if Ellen had never existed, he would have been with him (hen; 
-^ut his friend was doubly dear to him as Ellen^s brothery 
and ihe source of interest common to them both: for, since 
Ellen had quitted London, life had been a blank to him'. 

In the mean time, Madame Renardin, fresh from her long 
slumbers, had doffed her douillette, and was bustling about 
the house, making herself quite at home. The nurse had 
baffled her in an attempt to see Edward; he seemed inclined 
to settle quietly, she said, and a fresh person coming in might 
disturb him. It was something to be able tb tell Ellen that 
—-and how very good Mr. Howard seemed to be-^ardly 
ever out of his rooifn, the servants said — and sparing neither 
trouble nor expense: — ^* enfin c^est un bon chretien, corame 
il y en a peu. And now she had got a nic6 little cup of hot 
coffee, which her poor child must swallow— *and she would 
show her the way to a charming apartment, and she must go 
to sleep^and then she would wake in the morning to find 
every body happiei^— *aTid to thank Mr. Howard for his great 
kindness. 
• Ellen did feel truly thankful to hiin at that moment; and 
^ more particularly thankful for his considerption in keeping out 
^ of her way. Worn out with the exertions of the last twenty- 
four hours, she stretched herself upon the sofa, and sank into 
a heavy sleep; but in a few hours the sound of a closing door 
awoke her with a start. '* He is dyitig," were ihe words that 
had haunted her in her dreams, and she still seemed to hear 
them through the silence of the night. 

She could nojL rest again; and long before:^moming dawnf^l, 
•he had taken the nurse's place by Edward's bed-side, and 
was seated with his burning hand clasped in hers. 

Day followed day, and still Ellen was sitting there, ** her 
patient watch to keep.** But though ihe anxiety of her mind 
gave her strength of body, there were hours when her spirit 
died within her; for the struggle between life and death wais 
hmgf and Edwafd was stiii uneooseieus of her pnesenoe. 
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Hours there were of hopelestneM, when the would gaze upon 
him iiU she faocied she could see his life^trength ebb away, 
*' and the silver cord loosen;*' and she felt as if her head were 
not made to bear such agony. She was ealm then— -there 
were no words — no tears-^her sufferings were between Hea- 
ven and henfelf. 

At last that blessed raoinent came when there were signs of 
uoiendment, for hope to feed upon; and Ellen -knelt beside the 
bed and breathed her prayer of thankfulness; for the heavy 
uioaniDgs of fever were hushed*— the ^xed unnatural expres- 
sion of Edward's features was passed away— and he seemed 
to have sunk into a calm and quiet sleep. It was no longer 
with the sickening feel that his presence woiild bring no com- 
fort that she now listened for the. approach of Dr. L and 
his creaking boots. He was .particularly addicted to creaking 
boots, as most medical men are. They seem to consider that 
the same charm which keeps them from infection, prevents 
their patient from being disturbed by the noisiness of their ap- 
proach. Ellen stood there while he bent over Edward, and 
cautiously feh his pulse, and put down his ear to listen to his 
breathings. 

** He is better— >-I am sure that he is better,** she kept softly 
repeating; but with his chancteristie slowness and caution, 
the doctor did not return the cheering answer she was panting 
for. 

^^11 se porte mieux, beaucoup' mieux— n'est ce pas mon- 
sieur?*' Madame Renardin said, impatiently attacking him 
on the other side. But she might as well have spoken to a 
statue or a mummy; for not one word of answer could she 
get* He deliberately replaced h» watch in his pocket; sat 
down to the table to write his prescription; then again walked 
to the bed-side, and took another survey of his patient. The 
resuH of tliis last contemplation was a nod of self-congratuU- 
tion-*<-^* Good, natural sleep— 1 think 1 may venture to say 
that we are out of the woo<l now. You will follow my written 
directions if you please. Good morning. Lady Ellen." 

The fact was, that Dr. h was in the habit of consider- 

ing women in a sick-room as mere nnrsing- machines, better 
calculated for the purpose than men, and therefore ^valuable; 
but he bad no time to attend to their feelings, and was as guilt- 
less of knowing they bad any^ as is the surgeon, when engaged 
in a difficult operation, of hearing the shrieks of his victim. 
The few wocds he had uttered, however, were enough for 
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Ellen. For fhre daya and nights he had scarcely stirred from 
Edward's room, and had not felt fatigue; but the revulsion of 
happiness was more than she could bear; a feeling of faintneSs 
came over her, and beckoning to Madame Kenardin to take her 
place, she mustered all her strength to reach the next room, 
and there sank upon the nearest chair, panting for breath. . 

'* Give her air," said Dr. Jj-* — , who was there in earnest 
conversation with Lord Raymond; '*slie is overdone with ait- 
ting up; somebody else must take her place to-night . Send 
her to bed early, and give her plenty of camphor julep. Good 
morning, my lord, we are decidedly out of the wood. What! 
a little hysterical I see. Throw open the other window, Lord 
Raymond; we must get her round and fit for duty again; for 
Captain Gtan.viUc will require great care yet, and she is one 
of our best -nurses. The old French body is better than no- 
thing, to be sure; but we cannot spare Lady Ellen. There- 
there — she will do now — good morning to you both— I will 
write myself, as usual, to Lord Mordaunt, and shall have great 
pleasure in telling him wc are out of the wood." 

It was all very well for this to be said of Edward; but Lord 
Raymond was not out of his wood; on the contrary, he was 
every moment getting deeper and deeper into it. Be had 
loved Ellen when he first saw her in the crowded -London 
world, where it is tery difiicult to love anybody. -He had 
loved her when he saw her in her father's house, " of daily 
life the kindly active cheerer." But '^never had he loved as 
now, when he looked upon her'pale cheek, and her quivering 
lips, and her long pencilled lashes wet with tears; — ^never had 
he wished so fervently; that he had the right to pour out to 
her the fulness of his heart-— never had he felt so strongly, 
how great must be his happiness who had a claim to thehest 
affections of that soft and loving nature;-^and he took the op- 
portunity of setding that of such happiness Frederick Percival 
was totally unworthy. Why was he not there at such « timet 
What right had he, who was devoted heart and soul to poli- 
tics, to pretend to the quiet joys of domestic life? It was really 
inconceivable that a man who might pass his time with such 
a creature as Ellen, should waste it in forming and carrying 
into execution schemes for the public good. As if the public 
were not certain to take more than enough thought fdr its own 
good! It was not for him to ride off upon the sentiment, 

** I eoald not love thoe, dear, to muci\x 
Lioved 1 oot honor more;**— 
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for these were times when there seemed to be no snch thing 
left as political honor. Frederick Percival had seen enough 
of the game to be aware of that. 

' These were the outrageous sentiments of a man in Io?e. 
Lord Raymond ought to have known better than to dream of 
such, and.it was stupid of him to stand there, staring at Lady 
Ellen and saying nothing. It suddenly strvick-.him that she 
must be thinking so— but he was mistaken again. Ellen was 
at that moment guiltless of thinking any thing about him. It 
was not tilt he spoke, to ask if the air rerived her, that she 
was aware he was near. 

During the long protracted crisis of Edward's fate, Ellen 
had felt unequal to see either him or Mr. Howard, and she 
greeted him now with the warmth and frankness of a sister. 
The mind cannot be governed by. two predominant ideas at 
once, any more than a country can bear two kings to reign 
over it; and Ellen had no thought for anything but Edward. 
She had actually forgotten that she was in the unpleasant pre- 
dicament of preferring one man when she had promised to 
marry another; and that the man whom she preferred, and 
therefore according to the usual arrangements of this cross* 
grained^ wo rid, she ought to avoid as she would a mad dog, or 
any other dangerous animal, was an inmate of the same house, 
««^>he soother of her troubles-— the witness of her most sacred 
emotions. 

At length something of this kind did flash upon, her when, 
though his words were measured, the tone in which ihey 
were uttered gave them more than their due expression; and 
she left him, saying that she must write a few lines to her 
father and Frederick Percival. 

He looked at her almost reproachfully. " She might have 
spared nM that'' — was his first thought.--*^* She is an angel 
upon earth"-— was his .secondhand to judge from the habitual 
turn of his mind, the second was not likely to prove as ^|||iee« 
cent as th^ flrst« . 
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CHAPTER 11. • 

4 

•* What are the toils which men will not embrace 
For patrontfge, or fame, oi* power, or place? 
Forced into contact with the thingg they hate, 
Deafened with some dull proser's ceaseless prate; 
Perplexed with strange misgivings — self-deceived— 
Believing' now, what once they disbelieved; 
Still with a dazzling object full in view, " 

Their thorny path.th\}y patiently pursue." 

Neither Ellen nor Edward had been forgotten or neglected 
by Frederick Percival, or any other of their distant friends. But 
Frederick was now plunged deep into the luxuries of a politi- 
cian's life. Before the poorest chimney-sweeper rose from 
his bag of soot, and shook himself preparatory to the labors 
of the day, Frederick was up and writins? in his room. Then 
came the semblance of comfort, in the shape of his breakfast 
tray, and a smoking coffee-pot; and with it came the produc- 
tions of the post — letlers'frora angry friends, and poor relations, 
and disappointed constituents; — pamphlets containing perfect 
theories for obtaining money without taxes, defending countries 
without armies, and upholding the church without clergy men;— 
newspapers carefully sent because they were full of virulence 
against himself — where every term of vituperation was lavish- 
ed upon him, for every measure he had carried, or abandoned, 
every vote he had given or withheld, throughout, tli© session; 
and his youth was brought forward as the clims^x of his of- 
fences. 

"That at least will mend," he comforted himsel| by thiak- 
ing, as he hastily swsdlow^ the now cold coffee, that he mi^t 
hun||^own to his office. There- were living friends, and re- 
latim^ ai^d constituents, and theorists awaitii«g him — prolix, 
clamorous, unreasonable; and every moment of his. lime pre- 
cious to him— real business unattended to, which must be done* 
He had thought their writing intolerable; — but now he begged 
them as a favor to have recourse to writing again. 

Then for many hours he worked hard, and was a happy 
man if he found his systems work as well. The day was hot 
and stifling; so when the cool of the evening arrived he hasten- 
ed down to the hot stifling House of Commons;— -for he had 
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notice thai amotion was coming on« which, if carriedy would 
destroy the principle of a bill at which he had labored for 
months; and it was doubtful whether the adherents of govern- 
nent would be staunch in their support, and be must try and 
xx>use their slumbering spirits. He spoke— and was cheered 
— and was left in a minority: — for his adherents, when the 
flivision took place, were gone to dinner; — and when the night 
'Vras advanced, be, went liome, baffled, bored, jaded, weary— ^ 
%o try and obtain, the few hoqrs slee{i that were absolutely ne- 
cessary to enable him toYolInw the same routine on the morrow. 
Yet with all As, Frederick Percival was happier than if be 
^ere. an -idle man; for he felt that he w.as doing something, and 
faneied that he was doing something real. And for this there 
are men who will sacrifice principle, reputation, domestic 
peace. The idol of such men4s^p«wer; but they never 
dream that 



\M 



rule o*er. freeiben imist themselvee be tlaoes/* 



The original reading is a fallacy. 

Still, every day brought Ellen a letter from Frederick, full 
of tenderness, and regrets that he could not.be with her; and 
in one he said what ought to have carried daggers to Lord Ray- 
mond's heart: — ** Howard is a kind-hearted, hospitable crea- 
ture; but I doubt his being very efficient in a case of emer- 
gency. I rejoice that you have Raymond with you;— for 
you may fairly consider him as a sort of brother." 

Every day, too, Frederick snatched a moment to go to Mrs, 
Howard's, to hear what accounts Mr. Howard had sent. 
Though not much given to seandalons surmises, he could not 
but think that Mrs. Howard's anxiety about Edward was 
very strongly expressed. 8he looked worried to death, and 
co^ld harSy mention him without tears. Miss Rivers was 
anxiogs. too; but she never allowed her feelings to get the 
better of her; and Frederick thought she betrayed a^ttle an- 
noyance at the display Mrs. Howard made of hers. 

Poor Mrs. Howard! hers was a difficult part to play; so 
perhaps she did the wisest thing in playing none. 

Eliza Beaumont was in a siiU more difficult position. The 
Spry set was in great vigor just then, and the pride and flower 
of the Spry family was as much distinguished for his social 
as for hft public qualifications. As yet it was impossible to 
say whether herself or Jfulia Harrison was most^dislinguished 
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by him; and at such a crisis for her to^ Quit the field was im- 
possible; so she went out with the others, because, as sba 
said, she could not hefp it<— ^nobody exactly knew why; — voA 
she walked about the rooms at home very slowly, and witii 
downcast eyes, and Mrs. Qeaumont, like a good mother, said 
two or three times a day, exactly as was desired—** Poor 
Eliza seems very lo^^r/' 

** Only think Uom unfeeling, mamma," EHiaui observed m 
a languid tone. ** There was that little Mrs. Howard driving 
about London to day, just at the hour the whole world is 
about, and poor Captain Glanville actually dying in hqr 
house; and she and her odious niece always pretended to be 
so fond ef him. I was quite disgusted when we met thoflk 
I am sure Iiyas wretched to feel obliged to go out myself; 
but as it was so generally observed how very particular his 
manner was to me, it would have looked like declaring an at- 
tachment if I had staid at home." ^ ^ 

•-• To be sure, my dear, you are quite right to go out al- 
ways. I forget where it is I am to take you lo-night — some- 
where, thoug4), whete Mrs. Harrison said that slie should be« 
I hope she will be there; for I have not seen her this long 
time, and I want to ask her what account she has had of the 
unfortunate boy who was sent to sea. I observe that she 
never likes to mention him. Poor woman! this wind will 
make her tremble." 

*' So, we are going to do a bit of friendship are we?** said 
Charles, who was busy teaching his black poodle to shoulder 
arms. " I see our Julia coming up the street." 

Eliza sighed audibly — ** I thought that JulisT would come 
to-day. When she heard about Captain Glanville, she wdald 
guess how low I should be." 

" Come, Anne, my girl," said Charles, " stick a pin in 
your ear, and look sharp. Your admirer John is coming too." 

*.» My admirer! Oh, Charles!" 

<* Do^ook at Anne," said Maria, laughing scomfullf. 
'<She is actually colorin? up with delight at the notion of 
having an admirer; and the Harrisons consider her a mere 
child. John Harrison is fond of children; and what vulgar 
expressions you do use, Charles. Stick a pin in ydur ear! — 
horrid!" 

*• Well done, Snowball-^-shoot! fire! bang! — NoW' stand 
at ease — there's a beauty! — Never mind them, Atin^— don't 
be bullied. We shall have you Mrs. Jotm Harrison yet." 
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" I have some reason to believe," said Eliza, " that JoKn 
Harrison fancies that I am engaged to Captain Glanviile. And 
pet he ought to know that if it were so, I should not let Mr. 
Spry talk so much to me." 

** Here they come," said Maria. *• Now we shall have 
Mr. Butler quoted upon us, every othet' word. I make a 
point of looking as uninlnrested as ever I can when they begin 
to talk about Mr. Butler. Why cannot he and Kate marry at 
once, and let us have a little peace and quiet?" 

** Hush, my dear! they will hear you. How do you do, 
Julia? how do you do, Mr. John? It is quite a novel thing 
to see you here of a morning. Charles, run and look if your 
father is at home, and tell htm that Mr. John Harrison is 
here." 

Mrs. Beaumont had with great docility adopted John's 
view of^inself, and treated him with much respect. 

" WMVsad thing this is about poor Mr. Glanviile-— is it 
not?" asked Julia. *'They say it is quite impossible he can 
recovci^— *and I have got such a thing to tell you about Mrs. 
Howard. To be sure, how right I have always been in my 
opinion of her. She has actually written to put off a dinner 
engagement to-day, because of the bad accounts she has re- 
ceived from Howard Lodge — she uses those very words* 
The lady who told me was quite aghast. She could not have 
Relieved that Mrs. Howard v^ould have dared to make such a 
T)road avowal of the state of affairs. For my part, I was pre- 
pared to believe any thing of her." 

" I mean to rally and go to Mrs. Spry's concert to-night— 
and who has so much right to feel for Captain Granville as 
myself?" Eliza said with solemnity. 

" Why you were abusing the woman just now for going 
out," said Charles; '* and now you are abusing her for staying 
at home. What would you have her do ? It is my belief 
they are all jealous of her. What do you think. Snowball, 
my beauty!" 

" Hold your tongue, Charles, and go and play with the dog 
in the passage," ssSd Maria. 

" I wonder whether any steps have been taken about in- 
forming Lindsay of his brother's illness," said John Harrison, 
** supposing it should terminate fatally? I really should be 
tempted, if 1 were not so hampered by business, to run across 
the Continent myself to break it to him, I feel very much 
for poor Lindsay in alT this." 
VoL.IL. 
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" Indeed !" Maria answered; •* Lord Lindsay ought to* be 
Tery much ohliged to you. Nobody else will be guilty x)f 
joining him and feeling together.'* 

** But you are very intimate with Lord Lindsay, I believe," 
said Anne softly. 

" Very — we we# at college together. Julia, loolc what a 
beautiful piece of work Miss Anne Beaumont is about. Yon 
and Kate never do such beautiful work as that. I shall beg 
for it for a waistcoat." 

Anne, quite enlivened by his notice, looked up with some 
idea of venturing a little facetious answer; — but she caught a 
look of Maria's, which said terrible things; so she blushed and 
looked down again. John Harrison was quite taken by her 
modesty. Anne really was pretty when she blushed. 

** I should have heen with you before, John," Mr. Beau- 
mont said, as he entered the room with a number^^ Black- 
wood in his hand; ** but I got into one of the papers here, and 
I could not leave it— -I could not, upon my honor. . It is capi- 
tal — quite capital— does not leave our whig or radical minis- 
tiy, whichever you please to term it, a leg to stand upon. 
The Ettrick Shepherd calls them * feckless ne'er-do-weels.' 
It is quite capital — so much point. I really must send this 
to your father, and you must make him read it, John." 

John shook his hand. — ** My father declares tnat if ever he 
finds Blackwood in our house, he shall throw it into the fire." 

•* And I think him quite right; for it is sad trash, and very '^ 
vulgar," said Julia. ** I do not knoW what it means — witli 
its wine and walnuts, and Maga and nonsense. Even you, 
Mr. Beaumont, must allow it is very vulgar. We take in m 
another magazine, written quite in the same sort of way, only I 
saying every thing quite differently. You understand what I 
mean. I forget the title exactly — the • True Patriot,' or some- 
thing of that sort. Mr. Spry recommended it to us." 

'* I know it," Mr. Beaumont replied. ** A mischievous 
publication which I should not think myself justified in touch- 
ing with a pair of tongs. I am sorry, young lady, that you 
can find no better employment for your time than to expend it 
upon such republican trash." 

" Mr. Spry is the most rising young man of the day," Julia 
answered intrepidly, "and he considers it a very superior 
work." 
*'Mr, Spry once ofiTered to lend me a book/' said Eliza; 
"I do Dot know what its name 'was. He s^\^ ^"axXx^-^ 
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<^iit soinethhig. He was quite as anxious to lend me a book 

lie was to lend one to Juiia." 

^^^ I see nothing to boast about in that," her father said in a 

e of strong displeasure. '* I desire neither to see Mr. Sprjr 

ir his books within these doors. I very strongly disapprove 

^ this intimacy with the Sprys, They are a bad, mischie- 

'^'^iis, ill-conditioned family." 

*' We think very highly of young Spry," John Harrison 
^^swered drily; ** his politics happen to agree with ours." 

** Oh, ray dear Mr. John, i beseech you, for mercy's sake, 

*^ot to talk politics," said Mrs. Beaumont. " I hale the very 

^Ound of the word. Before you mentioned it, I suspected 

^om Mr. Bean monies tone what you were all about. My 

^ear Mr. Beaumont, tell us a little more about your magazine; 

^^d do not talk politics." 

" Well, my dear, I have done, if it worries you — ^but John 
»rrison and I understand each other perfectly. We like a 
« brush sometimes." 

It is most fortunate," said Julia, ** that Mr. Butler should 
ji our way of thinking. Only think how awkward it would 
x>r Kaie ifke were not." 

' I should not have fancied Mr. Butler likely to have strong 
inions any way,* ■ Maria ^s we red, 

'* I fell in with Mr. Daflpjliple an hour ago," said Mrs. 

lumont, '* and he tells me, this morning's post brought ra- 

r a better account of. Edward Glanville; — but 1 could not 

ike out any particulars from him-— he seemed to be in a 

iget to get to Mrs. Howard's. There seemed to be some 

iiitle soreness because she had sent for Frederick Percival and 

oot for him." 

Eliza Beaumont looked triumphantly at Julia Harrison. 

** There— you hear how it is. The moment there is any 

thing the matter in the Mordaunt family, Mr. Percival is sent 

V for. There eannot be a doubt of his engagement to Lady 

^"^ Ellen." 

* ** Do you hear that, John? do you hear what Eliza says? 

Why it was in fact to tell you about that that we came here. 

It is pretty clear that Mr. Pereival's chance is over, if ever he 

'i^^ had any. Lord Raymond is^onedownto Howard f^odge, 

that he may be with Lady Ellen. Poor Mr. Howard! What 

with chaperoning them, and nursing Mr. Glanville, and fretting 

about his wife-— (for if he is aware of nothing else, he must 

be pretljr well awaro that slie does not care for him)-— he must 
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be worried out of his life. I can hardly fancy a more terrible 
situatioa: for suppose he were to dislike Mr. Glanville ever so 
much — you know, he could not tarn him out of his kousejust 
now/' 



CHAPTER IIL 

Oh! love, true love! — what alters thee? not all 

The changes that flit o*er the heart of man! 
Thou art the fruit that ripens — not to fall; 

The flower that lives hcyond the summer^s span; 

The clinging plant that props the crumhiing wall; 

The vestal fire that braves the winter's ban, 
Nor is extinguished by the sket or snow 
Of human cruelty, and crime and woe 1 

Major Calder Campbkix. 

• 

In the assertion of Julia Harrison, which closed our last 
chapter, she was perfectly justified. A m«n of a harder 
nature than Mr. Howard would have found it difficult to re- 
fuse the duties of hospitality t$ such a time; and he was a 
very guileless man — quite innocent, long as he had lived in 
it, of suspecting half the wickedness of this wicked world. 
Now that there were well-grounded hopes of Edward's re- 
covery, he did little from morning to night but congratulate 
himself, and every body else, upon the happy combination of 
events, which brought him down to Howard Lodge, just at 
the crisis of Edward's fate; — ^for if he had been led longer to 
his own careless, dashing style of nursing, his life could not 
have been saved. And Mr. Howard would npt be thanked 
by Ellen; he would not hear of any inconvenience, past, pre- 
sent or to come. Once released, by her arrival, from respon- 
sibility, and constant attendance in a sick room, he was sure 
that every thing would go on well. Like most other men, he 
disliked so much all the details of grief and suffering, he found 
that unless he was forced into personal contact with them, his 
easiest line was to discredit their existence. Every morning 
he affirmed, in spite of the opinion of doctors and nurses, that 
Edward was getting better, and thai Ellen was looking hap* 
pier; and every eveniag he sate down in complacent spirits to 
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kcs hospitable board, and sipped his wine, and presfed his 
good things upon Lord Raymond, and congratulated himself 
upon having such an agreeable companion, and upon having, 
saved that poor young felloe's life ; and he commented upon 
his wife's letters, and told little pointless anecdotes of his 
children, and altogetlier thought life a very pretty invention. 

Lord Raymond at length b^gan to think that it was time for 
him to talk of moving. Now that Edward's danger was past, 
it was every way listless that he should linger there. But 
Mr. Howafd would not hear of his departure. 

"Consider," he said — "we shall have Lady Ellen brighten- 
ing up again now; and she will find herself very dull with 
Bobodv but her bonne and an old married man like me 
to speak to— -and I suppose that we can 4iardly expect Ed- 
ward to get quite strong all at once, and to be amongst us 
again directly— so he will want a little change of society in 
his room* If^ bo, my Lord, 1 cannot hear of losing you 
fyet. If every thing goes on #ell, which I do not doubt, I 
> shall return to town at the end of the week, and leave them' 
in possession. Till then, from here, you must not stir." 

And till then Lord Raymond did not stir. He was quite 
blind about Mr. Howard. He thought him a man gifted with 
the highest tact and the finest^elings. In fact he was never 
in all his life more taken by any man upon so short an ac- 
quaintance. It was so clever of him to guess that he. Lord 
Raymond, wanted to do one thing when he said he wanted to 
do another ! 

It did not indeed seem likely that Edward would get strong 
all at once. It was. now the month of August, and the 
weather was intensely hot. According to Dr. L— 's direc- 
tions, Edward had been moved tp a sofa in the dressing-room. 
At fir^t he had been dreadfully exh'austed, but now he had 
again sank into a quiet sleep, and Ellen sat beside him, her 
heart overflowing with gratitude; for it seemed as if "he were 
indeed restored to her from the grave. " This will be his 
death-bed" — his nurse had said heedlessly in her hearing 
three days before — " he will never again cross this threshold 
alive:" and she remembered listening in vain for some one to 
gainsay her. 'Men had given him up — but he was with her, 
Uving — there — ^and her spirit rose above the earth, and she felt 
^ if no earthly trial could ever crush her now. She recalled 
those words which slie had so oAen repeated as a child, 
without attaching any distinct meaniug to thevxi^ ^wd dft- 

3* 
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termined that henceforth she would strive cheerAilly " todo I'f 
her duty in that state of life to which it should please God to m^ 
eall her." IT 

She felt in charity too with all her fellow-creatures. She u,k 
had wanted kindness, and they had shown it to her. She had IbIl 
time now to dwell upon the many letters, full of kindnen Ini 
and sympathy, from which she had turned sickening away; Iikh 
for they spoke of .hope when she had no hope; and with ^e |*|| 
injustice of the miserable, she had felt as if they were but k. 
written to aggravate the bitterness of her trial. £ven Lady liii 
Elizabeth wrote affectionately. Wounded vanity and petty y] 
jealousies had estranged her from those whom nature had pro- m 
vided for her friends;- — but it was different now; — Edward hi 
dyinff-— Ellen mourning beside him — these were images mi 
which had power to soften her. Their prosperity had been lln 
too much for her; but death, and the death of one so y^fi)^!^ 
and so fond of life — was a fearful >Ai a ^ tf i fe whaHil^^ii 
thought of that one as her brffiier, the claims of kindred alulBi 
early association made themselves heard once more and shcHis 
shed such tears as she had seldom shed before. She was m 
anxious to go to her father. There was a sense of desolation |^ 
in being away from her own family, in the hour of affliction IIk 
' which was common to them aiU But Mr. Dalrymple had his 1>> 
.fits of obstinacy sometimes, and he had an unconqHerable/>ne L 
just now. His mother had written him word that it was most jl 
essential to keep Lady Elizabeth away from all the trying J' 
scenes .that were going on; and armed with this advice he lij 
would listen to nothing else. Elizabeth bad married a fod, In 
and she was obliged to bear the consequences. In 

Ellen was still meditating over this letter, when she saw h 
that Edward was awake, and was looking round with a Jan- I 
guid but rational gaze. She bent over him and took his |l 
hand. ] 

•♦ I think I Unow this room,** he said; " and yet it can I 
hardly be. Where- am I? this looks like Howard Lodge.*' . j 

'* It is, dearest," — and Ellen paused, afraid to say more; I 
for these were the first rational words she had heard him utter 
since the delirium had left him, his weakness had been so 
great. 

** Who was that spoke?" he said hurriedly, and trying to 
raise himself to look at her. — *' Clara, was it you? oh speak 
again, love I let me feel that you are near." 



** Mrs. Howard is not here^^dear Edward," Ellen answered 
tremulously, and she rose and stood before him. 

'* Who has been with roe then? How came I here?"— -and 
then, after a pause, in which lie seemed endeavoring to recol- 
lect himself, he added^ ** I have -been very ill, I believe. — I 
was ill here once before. — Tell me* where is Clara— why do 
you not answer?— -where is Mrs. Howard?" 

** How is he now?" said Mr. Howard, softly entering the 
room. — " All the better for the move, I dare say. — How do 
you find yourself now, ray .dear fellow?" 

" Better — he is better," Ellen answered, hastily. " But we 
must not try to make him speak — he is too weak for that," 
and she knelt down by the sofa, and pressed her lips to Ed- 
ward's forehead. *' Dq not answer me, dearest, but listen. 
You have been ill — very ill — and Mr. Howard has been very, 
Veiry good to you and to all of us. He was staying here 
alone, and when 4ie lo^nnd how ill you were, he persuaded 
you to be moved here, that yoiAifght be better taken care of. 
It is to him, under Heaven, to whom you owe the preserva- 
tion of your life. Edward, we must never forget what grati- 
tude we owe him« He sent for me that I might nurse you. 
You know me now — your own Ellen." 

" Yes, I know you now," Edward answered, feebly re- 
turning her embrace. " 1 know you now — my own kindest 
Ellen." 

'•* He is coming round, you see — he is coming round rapidly. 
It is quite wonderful what way he has made during the last 
tbree days. In twaor three more I dare say that we shall 
have him among us again. My dear fellow, I am delighted 
to hear you speak like yourself once niore." 

".Mr. Howard," Edward said, holding out his hand— but 
he was exhausted, and nothing more was audible. 

•* My dear Edward, I am delighted to have you talking to 
me once more. We shall have many a jolly pacty together 
y^t. But here is your fair nurse looking impatient to get rid 
of me, and I tnust go and write to Clara. Poor Clara! she 
has been in a terrible way about you. I believe I ought to be 
jealous. She and Harriet were quite bent upon coming to 
take care of *you themselves; but my letter arrived, tellinf 
them that Lady Ellen was here — and then they felt that you 
eoiHd not be taken better care of. Gpd bless you, Edward — 
I will come and pay you another visit ix\ the evening. 

** Pave you not one little word for CVat^iAkeW c.^\i ^vj ^ort 
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you? I ^lievc that we should have had her here after all, i( .^ 
Harriet had not been at her elbo\^ to keep her away. Har« rj^ 
flet said that she was sure Lady Ellen would be better with* V^ 
out them." f ' 

Ellen saw it all. Mrs. Howard, wild to risk every thing, I'* 
that she might be near— and Miss Rivers, always calculating, '^^ 
always self-possessed, representing how surely she would be- 
tray herself before Edward's sister. That fear alone had IT 
saved her from their presence* It was exacUy what she r* 
should have expected fromthem both. And then she looked |l!" 
at Edward. His eyes were again closed, and Uiere was a 
peaceful expression on his pale marble-looking brow, and fine 
attenuated featirres. He was so still, Ellen's breath came 
thickly as she looked upon him; for thoughts of death had 
become familiar to her, and if the spirit had indeed lefl its 
tenement of clay, even thus should she have seen him 



" Before decay's elPaci ng fingers 
Had swept the lines where beauty lingers.** 
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Already would that account have been closed in which all his li 
deeds were registered. This was a train of thought which \p 
she could not just then pursue farther; but she prayed that 
neither of them might forget how solemnly these words had 
been brought home to them, that ^* in the midst of life we are 
in death." 

Some hours elapsed before Edward spoke again, and then 
he called to Ellen to come and sit nearer to him. *^ I cannot \>a 
sleep," he said, ** and I am so tired with thinking*-so naany 
thoughts are hurrying through my brain. Where can my 
mind have wandered while I was ill? for it has not been wiih 
me- — I iiave no power to recall what has passed for these 
many days. Ellen, how strange that is— how very strange — 
that the powers of thinking should for so long be lost, and 
then so suddenly return! And you have been with me, and I 
did not know it, and my father for my sake has let you leave 
him. And Mr. Howard too— dear, dear Ellen, how kind you 
all are to me — how much kinder than I deserve!" 
, ** Oh, do not*say so, Edward — it is such joy to have you 
restored to us. There is yet another friend here, who has 
been most anxious about you. Lord Raymond came when 
first he heard of your illness," 
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** Raymond!— and where is Frederick Percival? is he here 
too?" 

** He could not leave London jast now — ^he is so over- 
whelmed with business. It is hard upon him to be kept 
from us." 

Ellen tried to speak cheerfully, but Edward's question had 
something chilled her; she felt as if it were somehow her 
fault that Lord Raymond was there said Frederick Percival 
away. 

** Raymond is an excellent friend to me," Edward said, a(\er 
a pause; " and I som etimes wonder why any body takes the 
trouble to be my friend: I cannot even give them my confi- 
dence, and I am sure that I have nothmg else to. give." 

" Surely for afieotion you can give affection, said Ellen, 
smiling. 

" Yes; that I do, God knows — but you, love, might fairly 
even doubt that. Ellen, for* months I have had«o much upon 
my mind, it seemed to change my very nature. When my 
follies, or rather my faults, involved but myself, I could bear 
with patience the consequences I deserved. But now that 
another is concerned-^another who, till she knew me, knew 
neither care nor sorrow;" — ^he stopped, and seemed strongly 
agitated. 

*' Hush, dear Edward, do not say more now. When you 
are stronger perhaps you will trust me, and tell me all^-for 
yon cannot fear me — I must have you rest now." 

*^ I cannot rest'— I cannot till I have spoken. Ellen, listen 
to me, but do not advise me. I shall be better when you 
know all." 

And Ell«n did listen, but it was not till many months had 
elapsed, that in tears and agony of heart she disclosed what 
then passed between them. 
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CHAPTER IV. 






Kind self-conceit to some her glass applies. 
Which no one looks in with oaother's eyes. — Pope 

** But, as he passed the castle-gate [^ 

He leA so wholly desolate, 

His throbbing pulse, his burning brain. 

The sudden grasp upon (he rein. 

The breast and lips that gasppd for air, 

Told Love*s shafl was still rankling there.** 



id 
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And Edward grew better — and Lord Raymond grew worse -^? 
— and Ellen grew pale and grave — and Lord Raymond thought WJ 
that if all the Women in the world were pale and grave, the fc - 
world would look the better for it. N 

Four days had made a wonderful improvement in Ed* P* 
ward's strength; and now, settled at the open window, once f^ 
more breathing fresh air, and looking on the bright sky, and ^ 
the flowery world beneath it — he felt that whatever events P3 
life might produce, the simple possession of life was in itself 1^ 
enjoyment. " How beiautiful every thing looks," he said lo'i' 
Ellen and Lord Raymond, who were settled in his room. 1^ 
" The trees and grass are so particularly green. There cer- 
tainly is something very satisfactory in this place, Raymond; 
I do not think that you and Ellen are half enough struck by 
the merits of Howard Lodge.'* 

" Indeed, we are, my dear fellow. It is a good, comfortable 
house, with a good, comfortable master; and he has a very ^^ 
pretty wife, and a very pretty niece. But you have the ad- 
vantage of associations and recollections which Lady Ellen 
and I have not. The view you want us to admire is at this 
moment furbished up by them, or you wo.uld see that this is 
as fiat and uninteresting a specimen of a Lancashire gentle* 
man's Lan^shire home, as can well be produced.'^ 

**• Howard," Edward said, coolly addressing his host, who 
at that moment entered the room, ** Raymond admires you 
and your wife, but he says that your place is flat." 

Ellen actually stared at him with astonishment; but Ed- 
ward understood his man better than she did. Mr. Howard 
was loo well satisfied with himself and his happiness, not to 
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he certain that every body must admire every thing that con- 

\ tributed to it — and he loved Howard Lodge as well and blindly 

! as men are found to love ugly places inflicted upon them by 

\ their ancestors and to b^ inflicted again by them upon their 

descendants; so he laughed heartily, and placed his hand with 

I infinite afl^ection upon Edward's shoulder. 

} ** What, at your old tricks again, eh! trying to put me out 

\ of conceit with the old hall. But I suspect your sister will 

agree with me, tjnat it would be difficult to do that. Well, I 

am glad to see you lii^e yourself once more. We must send 

Dr. L to the right-about, 6r we shall be having you 

too well to keep in any order." 
. /^ I am very well; but you keep me shut up here, in this 

I' dreadful dull room — and send Raymond to sneer at me, and 
Ellen to cry over me-^— and nobody tells, me any news — no- 
body tries to amuse me. What are all those letters you have 
got between your finger and thumb? Suppose you sit down 
i and read them loud to us? Come — begin with this one — I 

EJ-^ choose you to begin with this one — and Dr. L says, 

ncti I am much too weak to be contradicted." 
in:/ *' As you please: wilful man must have his way. This is 
ubj from Harriet Rivers, and there is a great deal about you in it- 
el' Do you choose me to read it loud to all the present company." 
iti " No — no— Miss Rivers would never forgive me. But the 
3?., next, let us have the next." 
,'r " The next — that is from Clara." 

[!: "From Clara?" said Edward, gaily imitating his voice; 
IV' " Yes, let us have Clara's." 

»* Oh, Edward, how can you?" Ellen said reproachfully. 
le "How can 1? Why not?. Why should I not hear Mrs. 
rv, Howard's letter, if Howard will read it to me? Come, man, 
G.I begin; and, Ellen, do not look so grave — I am in a laughing 
e4 mood just now — you must laugh with me." 
^: Mr. Howard laughed enough for every body. " I will not 
j'/» read Clara's letter; for, perhaps, she might be like Harriet, 
^^^ti aiid never forgive me. But here is one that I want advice 
\ about; for I own it puzzles me. It is from a connection of yours, 
j and I do not quite see what he is after. Something is amiss 
with him, and I do not perfectly understand what. I must 
answer it somehow, and 1 do not exactly know what answer 
to give." 

" Charles Dah-ymple is upon you 1 s\3is\\e^V. X^\i. Vw^ 
^01 a sort of Charles Dairy mple face ot\.' 
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«* Yes, it is from yonr brother-in-law, and it seems, Lad; 
Ellen, that you are in disgrace with him.*' 

<< I always am,** said Ellen meekly. 

** Now, I will read you what he says. All this first page 
is taken up by apologies for addressing me; but he adds— **I 
can no longer remain passive under the extraordinary circoDh "\ 
s'tances in which I am placed. Inquiries concerning the state 
of Edward's health are constantly made, both of myself and of 
my mother, who is come up to London that she may be with 
Lady Elizabeth during her confinement. For the last six 
days, it is only through the communications of a third person 
— and that person not even distantly related to the family — that 
we have b^en enabled to aflford any information — for no direct 
intelligence has been forwarded to us. Yet we have neither 
of us any thing to reproach ourselves with. When Edward 
was at the very worst, my mother addressed a regular note of 
inquiry and condolence to Ellen. Lady Elizabeth has written 
constantly; and though she says she declared that she should 
be Satisfied with such intelligence as could be gained through 
Mrs. Howard, the third person already named, (whom perhaps 
there will be no impropriety in specifying as Frederick Per- 
cival) — I own that the total neglect with which our branch of 
the family has been treated, is more than I, as her husband, 
can really submit to, whatever she may think proper to do 
herself. The note which Lady Elizabeth received from Ellen 
when Edward was declared out of danger, was so excessively 
short, that Lady Elizabeth evidently judged it useless to sub- 
mit it either to myself or my mother for perusal. Frederick 
Percival's information, I imagine, is derived from Mrs. Howard 
and Miss Rivers — who, I understand, do not refuse to receive 
Attn, though for eight consecutive days, I have presented my- 
self at their door, and have been refused admittance. I must 
injustice add that they did oflfer to wait upon Lady Elizabeth 
whenever she should feel equal to see them — ^but she has been 
disinclined for any society. If Ellen*s time is still so fu)ly 
employed, that she finds it impossible to pay the slightest 
attention to the absent members of her family, may I trouble 
you, my dear sir, to address a letter to me, nxentioning the 
pitesent state of aflfairs at Howard Lodge? and it would greatly 
add to your kindness, if you could persuade Ellen, at the ear- 
liest opportunity, to send a few necessary words 4o my mother. 
She must herself feel that they are imperatively called for J*^ 

Then follows a fraternal message to you, Edward, and ex- 
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cuses to yoti. Lord Q^ymond, for not hayfh^ come down to 
f take your place — ** which, as a relative, I should have felt 
bound to do, if it were not for Lady Elizabeth's delicate state 
t of health." 

<' So" — said Edward — " that is the Providential dtspensa- 

h tion whidi has kept him away from us!— ^ Who, after that, 

will dare say that no positive benefit arises from the progress 

>^ of population ? Ellen, my child, sit down directly, and wdte 

four pages full of feeling, to old Mrs. Dalrymple. I think I 

"^^ will pour out my soul to Charles. You have neglected that 

family shamefully while I was lying helpless. Raymond, 

^ vhat were you about not to keep us all straight ?'* 

'* I was taking care of you. My thoughts never strayed 
. ^ from here, and if Percival failed, I should not have succeeded." 
44 Very true," said Mr. Howard; ** such a politician as- 
r f Frederick Percival ought to have managed better." 

^ "I was not thinking of him only as a politician," Lord Ray- 
\ mond answered, as he lefl the room. 

" Well — ^I have executed my commission," said Mr. Howard, 
^ " and you and Lady Ellen must show your repentance in any 
^ k way you think fit. To-morrow, you know^I give up pos- 
^'. session of this mansion to you both; and as soon as I arrive 
|> in London* I shall try to atone for Clara's sins, by going 
r^ f Straight to see Mr. Dalrymple." 

^ «» EUen," said Edward, '* as soon as Howard is out of sight, 
'° ve will have that large gloomy cedar-tree cut down. Perhaps 
^ * there may be the semblance of a hill behind it." 
^ ** Now do hear him ! — ^I said we were setting him up too 
, i much, among us. He is as fond of that cedar-tree as I can 
be. Many an hour has he dawdled away with my woman- 
^ > kind under that cedar-tree, when I wanted Clara to come and 
^* walk with me. Deny it if you can. Master Edward." 
?| > Ellen answered for him, ** He cannot — he had better not 
° ? attempt it." 

" ' "I carry off Lord Raymond with me to-morrow," pursued 

I Mr. Howard. ** I cannot say that his looks and spirits do 

^ this place much credit. I had not the pleasure of being much 

V acquainted with him before; but it appears to melhat he has a 

f great want of animal spirits." 

! << I dare say that you have been poisoning him with your 
horrid cookery," said Edward. 

<<Come, come, it is pretty clear thai there U wo<\sv^^\v\^^ 
the matter with yon. Lady Ellen, he a\waNE xxbq^ \s> v^l *^^ 
Vol. U.' 
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nine was the only house in the county where he eould get 
good dinner." 

** I said that it was the only house where I liked to dine, 
But that was for (he sake of your society, Howard. \VheoI 
am in your society I never think about my dinner." 

'*No, no, I will not brook such praise as that; andyoo 
know very well that when you ami Clara got into one of your 
confabulations, my society weit for nothing." - 

Edward looked at Ellen with a determination to catch hei 
eye; but she shook her head and turned away. That shake 
of the head seemed to have a strong eflect upon him; forbii 
mood suddenly changed. ^ I 

•* You are right, Howard. Many of the happiest hours of 
my life have been spent here, and under that old cedar— honii 
more free from care than perhaps I shall ever know again.-' 
And wild as you have thought me-^wild as you yet will thin) 
roe— -all your constant kindness has not been unfelt. Am 
now you have been the means of preserving a life, which a 
yet has been worse than Worthless. For this, and for mnc 
else, I owe you a heavy debt of gratitudet But how, oh, ho 
will it be repaid ?" — and flinging his arms upon the table, \ 
leant forward and buried his fdtce within them. 

Poor Mr. Howard hardly knew what to answet to this;- 
for though he was, what is caH'cd, universally beloved, he w 
not the sort of man that many would pitch upon as a recep^ 
cle for sentiment; so that Edward's vehemence very mu 
affected and rather puzzled him. He looked to Lady £ll> 
for help, but she was looking out of the window. 

** My dear Edward — my dear fellow," he said, " I cane 
have you talk in this sortt)f way. We have kept you shut 
here, till you are getting hipped. Not but what you must ha 
been joking when you called this a horrid dull room— -for it ha 
pens to be a remarkably cheerful room-*-*looks to the south— a 
if any gratitude is owing, I owe it to you, for bringing round i 
such a pleasant, cheerful little party, when I came here up 
a dry matter of business;— so upon that score we are qui 
And now I shall not let you say another word, and shall car 
off Lady Ellen with me;— for you have over-tired yours 
with talking. A man cannot get strong all at once, after su 
an illness as you have had. Gome, Lady Ellen, we mi 
leave him to himself, and let him rest a little." 

EUen made no objection ; fbr she too thought that he woe 
be happier alone. She too had acknowledgments to make 
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Mr. Howard, which he would not hear; anil there wa« much 
to listen to from him, of all the arrangements which he had 
made for their comfort when he should be gone. He and 
Madame Renardin had already had a long consultation on the 
subject; and as she had no conscience about accepting any- 
thing and every thing he offered, that could in the remotest 
tlegree contribute to Edward's comfort, they suited particular- 
ly well. She only wondered why he could not leare Lord 
fiaymond behind him as well as the key of the cellar. At 
Mordaunt Gastie she settled that Ellen had an attachment— -at 
Howard Lodge she settled who was the object of that attach- 
ment. And how indeed should it be otherwise ? Such a 
charming young man — ^so rich, so handsome, so devoted! 
M^ho that had seen him assist Lady Ellen to put on her 
shawl could doubt his devotion! And then — ^Lady Raymond 
-^uch a pretty title !-— if she could but see her precious child 
married to him, she should have nothing more to wish. It 
was strangely foolish of that good, dear Mr. Howard to carry 
off Lord Raymond with him. However he had lefl her some 
excellent old brandy to put in her invalid's arrow-root;— -so at 
last, perhaps, she should get him to swallow a little of iL— * 
There is a bright side to every thing ! 

In the meantime both Ellen and Edward were anxious to 
remove as soon as possible to Mordaunt Castle;— Dr. L 
did not shake his head for more than three minutes, ^hen 
they talked of setting off in a week. Lord Mordaunt had in 
fact been very much overset, by Ellen^s absence, and his son's 
illness; and they were both impatient to be with him. 

Ellen could not sympathise with Madame Renardin in her 
regret for Lord Raymond's departure. Since Edward had 
' been so far recovered as to wish for society, they had been 
brought into daily and hourly communication; and that was not 
exactly the receipt to eure her of thinking about him. And 
yet, if Lord Raymond could delight in anything, he delighted 
in his own behaviour under such trying circumstances. He 
was, he flattered himself, perfectly passive. If other people 
agreed with him, he was singularly happy in his witnesses, 
for he was unconsciously performing all the evolutions of a 
man in love. He felt just what every boily had felt before 
him; for in lore, as in life, ^ there is nothing new and nothing 
old/' 

He lived on Ellen's looks, and Ellen's words, and thought 
it useless that any body else should speak or look at alL He 
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guessed all she wished, and all she was going to wish. He 
agreed with all her opinions before they were uttered; and was 
miserable when she was present, and still more miserable 
when she was away. He trusted that she might never know 
such pangs as he ^as sufiering; but he would have heard 
with rapture that she was suffering such for him. 

Ellen, on her part, did all she could. Every day her words 
to him grew fewer, and her letters to Frederick Percival 
longer; — for every day brought home to her deeper conviction 
of the devotion of Lord Raymond's feelings for her, and how 
devotedly, under other circumstances, those feelings would 
have been returned. But her resolution of keeping to her 
early engagement never wavered. Some might haVe judged 
differently; but she firmly believed that no human feelings are 
so strong buttliat principle may overcome them; and by every 
principle of faith and honor was she bound to Frederick Per- 
cival. 

It was under the influence of these conclusions, that after 
parting with Mr. Howard, she proceeded to the library, to 
write to Lord Mordaunt, and fix the day of their return. As 
she entered. Lord Raymond hastily folded up a letter, and 
advanced towards her. 

** I was upon the point of writing to you, Lady Ellen," he 
said; ** for in a few hours we part, and 1 feared that I should 
have no opportunity of seeing you alone;*' 

'* There is nothing you can wish to say to me that Edward 
may not hear," Ellen answered somewhat coldly. ** I have 
no concealments from him." 

Lord Raymond's color rose. '* I see what you suspect; 
but indeed you wrong me; for it was not of myself I wished 
to speak. You need not fear that a rejected man can wish to 
dwell upon feelings of unmixed bitterness. It was about one 
in whose welfare I am deeply interested, that I wished to con- 
sult you. You will not refuse to listen when the subject is 
Frederick Percival." 

** Forgive me — for indeed I need your forgiveness, if for a 
moment, I fancied that you were going to recur to feelings, 
which we must both be conscious had better be forgotten." 

<* Forgotten ! never," he answered passionately; but check- 
ing himself, he added, " yes, you are right,-— it is better that 
you should forget them — ^I wish you to forget that I ever ven- 
tared to express them; for I am anxious that you should look 
t/pon we as a friead^^aa a true, devove^ ic\«u^— >qm\ itf^^vci^ 
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more; and T am now goini^ to claim an act of friendahip from 
you. I wish that I could extract your promise beforehand 
that you will not refuse me." 

** It is a rash promise to give any one,'* Ellen said, attempt- 
ing a smile; **^ but I believe I may venture to give it to you." 
** Thank you— >! only want you to use your influence with 
Frederick Percival, in favor of the request this letter contains 
—I even wish you to be the channel Ui rough which I may 
send it to him. The connection between my family and the 
family of which he will soon become a member, will plead 
my excuse for taking a liberty which hardly seems warrantable 
«pon so short an aclquaintance." 

Ellen took the letter he held out to her. *' I am sure," she 
said, ** that auy request of yours Frederick will be happy to 
^nt;" — and there she stopped; for it suddenly struck her as 
ridiculous that she should be doing the honors of Frederick 
Percival's patronage to Lord Raymond. 

** If you will make it your request as well as mine, I shall 
have hopes of him. But you must use your eloquence to 
persuade him, that, in granting it, he is conferring, not accept- 
ing an obligation; which is in fact the true reading of the busi- 
ness. I simply want him to make of use that which at this 
moment is perfectly useless. If I rightly understood Ekiward's 
statement yesterday evening, a very inconsiderable sum of 
money placed at Mr. Percival*s disposal would enable him, 
instead of selling his estate, to return and take it under his 
own managament. It would also relieve Frederick Percival 
from the sacrifice which he has so nobly made to his father's 
comfort, and which, under his circumstances, must have been 
a sacrifice indeed. I am rich — ^richer than I wish to be — for 
my life will be a solitary one; and it seems to me that I am 
monopolising what might make many happy. If in any shape 
he could be persuaded to accept, what is wasted with me — as 
a loan if not as a giftr— I n^d not tell you what pleasure it 
would afford me to feel that I had contributed in the remotest 
degree to forward the happiness of him whose happiness will 
be shared with you. But do not mistake me: — for his own 
sake I would do this and more. Lady Ellen, will you under- 
take this for me? Do not make me think that all my oflers ^re 
to be rejected." 

" Oh, write to him yourself — ^I cannot, indeed I cannot," 
said Ellen, completely overpowered; for she felt it was for her 
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sake and hen alone that this proposition was made, and she 
shrank from the possibility that Frederick might accept it. 

^* I have written, and the letter is in your hands. I do but 
wish you to join your persuasions to mine — and to tell him 
that one, who ventures to hope you will regard him as a bro- 
ther, must not be treated by him as a stranger. Lady Ellen, 
it is not in your nature to be unkind. I implore you not to 
refuse me this. It is a strange fancy, but I feel that if even 
in this trivial manner I can contribute to the well-being of 
Frederick Percival, there will yet be a tie between us, which 
you will not wish to break; and you can hardly guess the 
value of that thought. You will not crush it — you will do 
what I wish?'* • 

<< I will," said Ellen, and she burst into tears. 

It was with a wild and sudden hope that Lord Raymond 
took her hand, and he with difficulty repressed the impetuous 
words which were rising to his lips;— -but he did repress them; 
and distrusting his self-command, left the room. 

The next day he and Ellen parted, with such apparent in- 
difference as would have made Madame Renardin despair, if 
she had seen them: — ^but fortunately for her wishes and hopes, 
she had established herself at an upper window, that she might 
study the effect of Lord Raymond's travelling carriage. 



CHAPTER V. 

The selison closes, 'mid the crowd who strove 
For great acquaintance, fashion, place, or love. 
How many disappointments have sustained? 
How few are those who what they sought, obtained? 
What is the end of all Uieir aims and arts? 
Why sometimes broken fans— or broken hearts. 
Some wounded fly, a prey to ceaseless pain, 
Some shuffle, cut, and deal tlie cards again. 
Trusting that still another year will bring. 
All tliat was promised, and yet failed this Spring. 

The SauAREs of London. 

** Well, girls!" said Mrs. Beaumont, " I have picked up a 
great deal of news for you this morning. There is no place 
like Hariey-street for hearing news." 
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"No," Maria answered, **I do not know any where such 
gossips as the Harrisons. Julia and Kate sit and gossip from 
morning to night. I do not believe they could live out of so- 
ciety for two minutes. I really wonder that they are not worn 
to death with so many morning risits.** 

"I cannot think," said Eliza, ^'^ where they find so many 
people to call upon them. I own I do think, now and then a 
morning visitor is not unpleasant. I dare say that a great 
many people would call upon us if we were to encourage 
them." 

*' I believe," said Anne, <* that Mr. John Harrison takes 
home a great many of his friends with him ; he has a great 
many friends I believe." 

" You are always believing something about John Harri- 
son; — and I really think it a kindness, Anne, to tell you, that 
you are making yourself thoroughly ridiculous, by bringing 
out his name whenever you open your mouth. He has not 
i got more friends than other people ; only he makes a greater 
talk about them. We all know what his friendship is with 
S Lord Lindsay." 

1 " But Maria — ^he wrote to Lord Lindsay last week, I be- 
^ lieve." 

f This last instance of Anne's credulity was happily uttered ' 
in so low a tone, it escaped Maria's notice, 
" Well but, mamma," said Eliza, ** what news did you 
I hear ? I expect that Julia and Kate will come this afternoon 
. to take leave of us, and it is as well to be beforehand with 
I them ; because then one knows what line to take. Did you 
[ make out anything more about Kate's settlements?" 
r " No, my deaf; Mrs. Harrison fought very shy of the sub- 
; ject; and I suspect that a great many uncomfortable things 
} have passed between Mr. Harrison and old Mr. Butler. She 
never once mentioned old Mr. Butler's name; and you know 
it was very different a fortnight ago. It seems very doubtful 
whether the young people are to have a house of their own 
at first; and when I said to Mrs. Harrison that I thought it a 
bad thing for a young couple not to set up for themselves at 
once, and that I knew many uncomfortable marriages in con- 
sequence, she made no answer. I dare say she has had worry 
enough about it all." 

** But surely, mamma," said Maria, ** yow d^ Ti'cA. ^^\l ^\!iV 

thing about Kate's marriage — ^new8. 1 axa «v«^ 'w^ tsrn^x 

hear of anything now, but Kate^s BeV\em^tv\»> «xA ^^^^ 
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trousseau, and Kate's looks. I really shiver at the very sound 
of Kate's name." 

*' That is true enough, my dear; but I heard a great many 
other things. They had picked up a great deal of the How- 
ards' private history somewhere — all about her haying been a 
niece, or a protege^, or a something of that Miss Rivers's fa- 
ther—and that was the way she got hold of Mr. Howard-— 
and they are to stay in town all the summer — because he is 
managing some law-suit, or belongs to some committee— •! 
forget* which — ^Julia Harrison did say. And the lady who 
told them all this, did not much like Miss Rivers— Hshe thinks 
her high. And she talked rather lightly of Mrs. Howard*— 
at least she laughed when she said she was a lively little 
woman. Julia Harrison said she did not think it looked 
well." ' 

**• And what was the lady's name, mamma?" Eliza asked 
with intense eagerness; for she felt that all this intelligence 
was her property— owing to the mysterious link which bound 
her, and the Howards, and Edward Glanville together." 

" I forget, my dear — it was an odd out-of-the-way name- 
she was a cousin or a connection of Mr. or Mrs. Howard^s, I | 
am not sure which — Francis Butler did say. They had all ' 
been dining with her." 

«* Dining with her ! how very odd ! — how very extraordi- 
nary — and a name w^ do not know! mamma, you always 
make, such a mess of your news. I really wish that you 
would try and remember what the name was," said Eliza 
fretfully. 

** I cannot, my dear; they told me such a quantity of things, 
I have forgotten half of them. Mr. Howard is returned, and 
he quite raves about Lady Ellen. He says he never saw | 
such a sweet creature as she is — so devoted to her brother, . 
and yet so calm when he was at the worst; — and making he^ | 
self so useful." 

*^ And what did you hear about Lord Raymond ? I suppose 
as usual the Harrisons are asserting that that will be a match, 
and Richard said he met him in the street yesterday, not look- 
ing the least as if he were going to marry any body." 

'* How did he set about looking that ?" asked Charles. 

" I wish," said Maria to her mother, «• that you could teach 
that boy not to ask childish questions. His holidays have 
seemed longer than ever this time. And so I suppose you 
were carried off up stairs to look at Kate's trousseau. I am so 
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glad that I said we were busy packing and could not go. I can 
fancy all the showing off so well — ^Julia puffing herself and 
the gowns in the same breath, and Mrs. Harrison with her fat 
sighs trying to be sentimental. ' Dear Kate will look so well 
in that' — ^I hear her say :• — as if * dear Kate' ever looked well 
in anything !" 

** To be sure, my dear, I saw the trousseau. I went there 
for nothing else. There were two or three very handsome 
gowns — very — ^but Mrs. HarrisQji seemed rather put out about 
it — she thought there were too many gowns with piqued 
bodie^. Francis Butler has a fancy for piqued bodies ; 
so Kate is mad for them. There was a yellow satin-* 
she has too or three yellow things because she is dark— - 
and Mrs. Harrison wished the body to be made plain, but she 
was overruled — and now if the fashion should change, where 
will they be ? Then there was a table covered with all the 
presents she had had— nothing but what you have seen, I 
fancy, except a large amethyst ornament, which a rich cousin 
of Francis Butler's had sent, quite unexpectedly — very hand- 
some — they made a great fuss with that. And your bead 
bracelet, Anne, did not look at all amiss." 

** Why Anne," said Maria and Eliza, both in a breath — 
"have you been sending a present to Kate Harrison ? "What 
could induce you ? and to make such a mystery of it too. — She 
is really going quite wild about the Karrisons"*-Mana added 
in a solemn tone. 

Anne looked dreadfully guilty. ** There was no mystery 
about it," — she said — ** I am sure that I have been working 
at it quite publicly for the last five months — and then that one 
evening, when I went to the Harrisons by myself, they all ad- / 
mired it so much — I thought that as Kate was going to be 
married, and had always been very good-natured to me, I 
would send it to her. That was all. There was no mystery 
in that," 

** I suppose next, that you will make one for John Harri- 
son," said Maria. 

t " Do Anne, if you like it, and I will carry it myself. How 
you do bully that giil, Maria. However, she will pay it all 
back when she is Mrs. John Harrison.'' 

** Hush, my dear boy, you must not be rude to your sister. 
You are better off than your poor friend David, who is tossing 
about on the ocean. I could not help saying to Mrs. Harrison 
to-day, * Ah! poor David would be glad enough if he were at 
home, to go to his sister's wedding;' and quite a cloud came 
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over her. There was something said -of comfortable letters 
from him, and a good character from his captain. 

** But what can all that be to a motlier whose son is sent 
away from her whether she likes it or not? I have no pa- 
tience with Mr. Harrison about it. He came in just then, 
talking very grand about the poor laws. I know nothing at all 
about them, but I contradicted him as sharply as I could; for 
I was sure that y our father would have done so if he had been 
there." 

'* Mr. Harrison is always talking about poor laws, or some- 
thing of that kind," said Eliza. <' I do not want to^ hear 
about him — but I wish I knew something more about that 
cousin of the Howards. Suppose Maria, as all our packing* 
is done, that we walk there, and pay them a farewell visit. I 
really should like to bid Mrs. Howard good-bye." 

But no— Maria would suppose no such thing. They were^ 
not intimate enough with Mrs. Howard to make it necessary 
to pay her a farewell visit; and it was just one of Eliza's fool- 
ish schemes to go and expose herself by talking about Captain 
Glanville. Maria said if she were to walk any where, it 
woul^ be to a shoe-shop quite the other way. But Eliza was 
firm; — having declared her intentions, she felt the worst was 
done — Anne wanted a walk — Anne would walk with •her— • 
and, as the packing was done, and the wagon loaded, the ser- 
vants must be quite at leisure; so, with a careless air of deci- 
sion, she rang the bell and told the footman to get his hat. He 
looked very cross, as it is the privilege of servants to look on 
a packing day, and Maria was very angry indeed, and said 
she must give up trying to manage or settle anything in the 
house, if every body was to ring the bell for the footman at 
once, and order him diflerent ways. Mrs. Beaumoni said 
that it was very bad indeed, but she supposed that Eliza must 
have her own way that once; and she quite agreed with Maria, 
that it was impossible she could order dinner, or settle the 
house accounts, if that sort of thing went on. She owned, 
however, that she would be glad to hear the name of those 
people that the Harrisons dined with. f 

There was a sound of many voices when the door of Mrs. 
Howard's drawing*room was opened to adust Elissa and Anne, 
and Eliza felt that her visit was particularly well timed— >a 
feeling in which it was more than doubtful whether the visited 
sympathised. The Dalrymples were there. Mr. Howard's 
attention to Charles Dalrymple upon his return to London had 
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lieen most marked; and he was now reapiDgr his reward. Mr. 
Balrymple had hknself proposed that he should accompany 
1^4^ ^Elizabeth to Park Lane— imd he was marking; his sense 
' ' Howard's superiority, by entirely demoting himself to 
and scarcely noticing his wife. Lady Elizabeth was 
in an arm-chair, while Mrs. Howard, in that pretty 
Hlfle playful way of hers, which the Harrison friend had re- 
marked upon, was seated at her feet. Lord Raymond and 
Harriet Rivers were standing a little apart, talking to each 
other; while Frederick Percival, who had flattered himself he 
was going to have five minutes' idleness, was seated at a table 
franking letters — the one then under his hand being to an old 
banker worth a million or two, to whom it was therefore quite 
necessary to save sixpence postage. 

There was a portentous lull when the Miss Beaumonts 
were announced; — and then — "What on earth can bring them 
here?'' burst from Mrs. Howard half^a-second later than she 
had intended; for Eliza was within hearing. But no harm was 
done; Eliza was strong in the consciousness of so many excel- 
lent reasons for coming, she felt no doubt that Mrs. Howard 
would be satisfied before she went away. Still there was 
sometliing rather disheartening in thp sight of so many people 
80 very intimate together. Anne afterwards said that she 
could have got on better if Lady Elizabelh had not been sitting 
there, looking so very grand, with lier feet upon a foot-stooL 

"How do you do, Mr. Percival?" said Eliza, as she ad- 
vanced up the room; you are franking, I see — perhaps 1 shall 
be able presently to think of a frank I want. And so, there 
you are. Lord Raymond — we heard you were come back, but 
we were not quite sure. How do you do. Miss Rivers? we 
have been so busy packing all the morninsf — we go into the 
country to-morrow. IJow do you- do, Mr. Howard ? Well, 
how glad I am to be able to take leave of you. Lady Elizabeth. 
Somehow or other we never are lucky enough to find you at 
home. And there is Mr. Dalrymple, I declare — 1 did not see 
him till I almost tumbled over his hat." 

•• That is verry extraordinary — very," he said, looking as if 
he could have murdered her; " I have never before heard it 
remarked that I am more difficult to see than other people. I 
should have imagined," and he emitted a little peeviuh laugh, 
" that a man's hat is a less prominent feature than a man's self. 
I am afraid that Miss Eliza Beaumont's powers of observation 
cannot be very great." 
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Eliza was rebuked, but nothing daunted. " Mamma in- 
sisted upon my coming here this morning, for she conld not 
bear to leave London, without hearing what were th0 last 
accounts of Captain Glanville. Lady Elizabeth, pray be 
good enough to tell me that you are satisfied with .the last ac- 
counts. We have all been so excessively unhappy about him, 
you cannot think." 

Elizabeth would not think. The Beaumonts were not of 
sufficient calibre to be allowed to be unhappy about anything 
that was happening in her family — she did not see what 
business they had, even to know that Edward was ill — so 
she answered carelessly, 

*' My brother, Edward — was it him you wished to inquire 
about? He is pretty well again, I believe — Mrs. Howard, 
you were telling me about that ridiculous family — do go on." 

" Where was I? oh! at the mother— well, as I was telling 
you, she had this tower of a turban on her head, finished off 
on her forehead with a row of white beads — and there were a 
Sir somebody and Lady something dining there — city people, 
and she always called tlie wife, my lady. Then there was 
the son — the orator — actually hung in gold chains, and with- 
out a neckcloth. ' He is like nobody else,' the mother said, 
* he is so peculiar' — and nobody could contradict her. I never 
met before with such an offensive looking man. Then there 
was the young lady — the Miss Spry " 

*' Spry! are you talking about the Sprys? I am so glad, 
so very glad," said Eliza, *» I wanted to know a little about 
his family — I first saw the mother in the House of Commons, 
and she told me what side people were speaking upon — and 
took great pains to be civil to me — and we know Mr. Spry 
very intimately indeed — better in fact than the Harrisons do. 
He is a very distinguished man— only papa does not like his 
politics; he thinks him too radical, or something — papa is 
very particular about people's politics — he does not like yours 
much, Mr. Percival. I suppose that you and Mr. Spry think 
alike." 

" Exactly," Lady Elizabeth answered gravely, ** Mr. Per- 
cival and Mr. Spry think exactly alike." 

" I thoof ht so— we are so very intimate with Mr. Spry — I 
have a right to know. The Sprys give very pleasant little 
parties— they are quite people worth knowing; and Mr. Spry, 
though he is so clever, dances and talks just like any one of us. 
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Tke only ball I have met him at, he made quite a fuss about 
dancing with me." 

•* And pray, bow does Mrs. Spry like that?" ^aid Mr. 
Howard^ meaning to say something pleasant; /* I am afraid. 
Miss Beaamont, that if you and Mr. Spry go on in'such a 
way, you will make poor Mrs. Spry uneasy." 

** Uneasy! oh, Mr. Howard! what nonsense — and she is 
such a very good-natured old lady, I am sure she would not 
mind." - 

Mr. Howard looked exceedingly entertained. ** Well, then, 
I suppose she wOuld not mind. But why do you call her 
old? We thought her a very dashing young lady, did not we, 
Harriet?" 

Miss Rivers was stfll talking to librd Raymond, and would 
not hear. 

" I say, Harriet,'* he continued, '* we thought the young 
MrSf Spry rather a striking sort of lady — she looked as if she 
would keep the radical m order. What story was that you 
were telling me about her ?" 

*^ I forget," his niece answered, looking as if she scorned 
all tha nonsei^se that was going on. 

"Young Mr. Spry— do you h^ar, Anne? how very odd! 
how vAry .strange! — why you do not mean to say that Mr. 
Spry has a wile?" Eliza asked breathlessly . 

" There does, indeed, seem reason to fear that the situation 
is filled up," Ls^dy Elizabeth kindly answered. 

" Who are you all talking about?" said Frederick, rising 

from his table; " Spry, thf mad member for W ? Yes, 

he is married, and to rather a handsome wife. At the time 
of her husband's election she went about canvassing for him. 
I remember that Edward Glanville and I were passing through 
and Edward talked a prodigious quantity of nonsense to her. 
He compared her to all the heroines of ancient times, and 
begged tha mob to give tliree. cheers for Ooriolanus's mother 
—which they did, and she was quite delighted." 

" Married! Mr. Spry married! it certainly is the oddest 
thing. . It was quite- impossible that any of us could haVe 
thought it. I am sure that the Harrispns. will be more as- 
tonished than we are. I do not know what Julia Harrison 
will say." . ^ ' 

"Probably just what you are saying now," said Lady 

fllizabeth. " Miss Rivers, how did the song begin that you 

were singing last night? * Ce n'est pas moi— c'est le coBur 

Vol. iL 
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qui parle?' I do not see why yon called them foolish words 
-—I think there is a great deal of point in them." 

Eliza saw that Lady Elizabeth meant something disagree- 
able, but was quite guiltless of understanding what — she was 
busy thinking how she was to soften down a translation of 
some of Mr. Spry's looks and words, that she had got up for 
Julia Harrison's discomfiture, when she last saw her. She 
had made it manifest that*it was her coldness alone which had 
prevented him from proposing on the spot. Significant looks 
had been exchanged by Julia and Kate while she spoke — was 
it possible that they hacf even then been better informed? 
There was confusion in the thought. But there were -still 
two or three points upon which she wished to be informed, 
and she rallied. **I suppose, Mrs. Howard,' it was atihat 
cousin of yours, that you met the Sprys — was it yeaj^rday 
.when the Harrisons dined there?" ' l^f*> 

" That cousin? what cousin? I declare I do not kriow'that 
I have a cousin in town. What is the name of my cousin, 
Miss Beaumont?" - 

*' I do not quite know the name," said Eliza; and again 
she felt awkward and wished that it was not too soon> (o go 
away. She was very glad that Miss Rivers now came for- 
ward with Lord Raymond and took the conversation under 
her own management, 

** 1 have done, she" said — an expression which means that 
the eagerness of airgument has risen to its utmost height. -**I 
have quite done — there is no use in arguing with a man who 
will not be convinced^ No man has a right to s^y that he is 
sent into the world to lead a life which is useless to himself 
and his fellow creatures; and you, Lord Raymond, lesd than 
any other man — you, the possessor of so many blessings, 
which if you cannot enjoy you can at least dispense." * 

" That is the kind of sweeping assertion which one person 
makes for another, judging from what^ appears on ihe surface 
of life. You cannot tell, even were I in possession of the 
countless number of advantages you seem to imagine, but 
that I may have that within that neutralises them a)!.— -And 
after all, what single, advantage have I except riches— more 
riches than I want, and which, if I were out of the way, would 
probably be dispersed among those who would turn them to 
better account?" 

" But why not disperse them yourself? The power of 
doing good and giving happiness is surely something?" 
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It ought to be, and i have tried Xa do both; bat I do not 
kuow how it i& — it seems to me that I fail in doing either: 
another in my place might sncttM better. It certainly does 
appear to nie that' my life is a particularly useless one, and 
that I am meiely filling the place that might be better filled by 
a better man." 

*' These afe not your real sentiments. Lord Raymond,'* 
said Mr. Howard quietly;. for he Mfas too. thoroughly Jmbued 
with the happiness of his own life to allow any body to cast 
jefiections upon theirs. '^ You are not well this morning, or 
some trifle has. put you out — I know how trifles do put one 
ont sometimes. You know, Clara, what a way I was in all 
yesterday moaning, because niy fool of a bailiff wrote me 
word that ah incendiary had set fire to one of my Hay-stacks. 
There was no great jiarm done; for it was ^ poor litile stack; 
but siiU it vexed me. Twenty times- iii the course of the 
morning ^that hay-stack crossed my mind; and I talked of 
giving up farming-ir-paying off all my laborers — and allowing 
the poor people no more dinners at Christmas. Clara and 
Harriet d^ nothing bul laugh at me. Well, this morning 
comes a letter to say that the stack took fire because it was 
dam p» and- that there was no incendiary in the case; and I 
feel quite my,owa man again. Depend upon it you have had 
jBome lit^e disappointment about making yourself useful to 
one particular person; so you fancy. that you are useless to 
every body," . , > 

^* I am useless to every body« If any one creature in the 
work! were dependent upqn me for their happiness, I could 
bcr content: but there is not one. I might die to-morrow, and 
all the world equally pursue tlie even tenor of their lives. 
My mother and Mary might grieve for a time; but from boy- 
hood 1 have t)een separated from them; and all their interests 
are distinct from mine. I certainly can do, what every one 
in my situation must do, employ tradesmen and spend mo- 
ney:— *but I do it without interest, for I cannot be interested 
alone.". 

*' That is what I always say,*' said Eliza Beaumont — ** it is 
very stupid to do anything alone. liOrd Raymond and I think 
quite alike about iu' I never see the use of trying to do any- 
thing, unless there is somebody to do it with me." 

''I see abatis the matter with him," said Mr. Howard; 
'< he wants a wife^ and eight or nine, children, that is all. Let 
him take my advicei and marry as fast as he can, and we shall 
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hesir no more of the nselessness of his life. You agree wtth 
me, do not you Clara?! — That is good sound advice I am 
giving him, is not it, Harriet?" 

** No," Miss Rivers answered,- in her usual decided way; 
**he does not want -a wife — ^he wants employment. He is | 
tired of being idle, and of having every thing he can wish for i 
ready provided for him: and there are disadvantages in such a f 
situation. Bui he has ample means of making himself useful 



to his fellow-creatures, if he would but set about discovering f- 

them. I believe that, owing to the selfishness of our natures, I 

he is the happier man who, by employing his taients for the r 

advantage of others, is securing his own advancement in life, t 

I cannot pity you. Lord Raymond, for being bom to the pos- * 

session of wealth and rank, and all that men most covet;r- p 

but I envy those who by their own exertions can win their *J 

way to them." l' 

" You may envy Percival then ; for he is in a fair way to ^- 

do- so. He scorns the attempts of his friends to smooth the M 

difficulties of his career." , p 

** Scorn is a hard word to use,*' said Mr.- Percival ; ** but ( 

were you situated as I am, Raymond, you would hesitate be^ ^ 

fore you accepted obligations from which you woald have no |^ 
certain prospect of being able to free yourself. You would 
feel too, as strongly as I do, the pride of possessing friends 
who could wish to confer them. I hope that I am the last 
man who could scorn generosity and kindness." - 

Frederick spoke with' emotion, and Harriet looked from I 



him to Lord Raymond, and giiessed pretty well the state of 
the case. " Well," she said, " I confess that I do envy Mr. 
percival. I envy- a great soldier — a great lawyer — any body 



who is great and distinguished in any way. If I were a man f 
I would toil for fame and glory. I believe I would toil to ob- \ 
tain abuse and injustice, rather than remain quiet. - Y-ou, Mr. 
Percival, who are a great politician, can never know hoVr 
irksome it is to sit down and vegetate in peace." 

*' No, I am in no danger of doing any thing in peace. I am 
in the full enjoyment of those blessings you mention, abuse 
and injustice; for, of course, I think all. abuse unjust. The 
fame and the glory you mention have as yet made themselves ( 
less apparent to me. However, I will not make a victim of 
myself, when I do not deserve to be pitied. I like the ex- 
citemeut of public life. I like to feel that I am doing some- 
tA/n£^, and to try to do someiVitDg-tnotc. \ ^o\M «H^ti \i^ -^^ 
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happy, or utiU hi^pier, in oppo«itioB, than I am iQ office ; for 
I should probably feel more excitement. But I confess that I 
should be sorry to be condemned to complete retirement/' , 

** Sorry! and with Ellen," Loid Raymond thought; but he 
only looked his indignation, and said nothing. 

*' 1 think retirement ii^ a very stujpid thing too,*' said Eliza 
Beaumont, *' and we are going into the country to-morrow. 
It is such . a pi^y* because Mns. Frant's ball is the next day^ 
and we wanted papa to stay for that. He says that he would, 
if it were not the Ist of August; but he has nefer yet been in 
town in August, and will not now. I wish that papa disliked 
retirement as roucii as you do, Mr. Percival." ^ 

**' Frederick was thinking of Mrs. Frant's ball when he said 
that," Lady Eliauibeth observed. 

*.'Oh,.I did not know that Mr. Percival knew Mrs. Front. 
We have never seen him there. J shall think of you, Mr: 
Percrval, on Friday night, when we are all sitting, as duH as 
death, in the, red chintz-room that looks on the paddock, with- 
out a chance^f seeing any living thing but Dick the cowman." 

'^ If yon will settle yourself at the passage window which 
looks on the road, you may have a chance of seeing Ellen and 
Edward pa^s," said Lady Elizabeth. ** They are to arrive at 
Mordaunt Casde on Friday. L cannot say the exact time 
within four or dve hours; but I suppose that can be no great 
object to you. It will only afford Dipk the cowman, an 
opf>o£tunity of piirsuing his avocation without being remarked 
upon." 

^< Captain Glanville! that will be delightful! How very for- 
tunate- that he should be going to Mordaunt Castle, just as we 
settle at Dornton."^ . 

** The delight will certainly be mutual," said Lady Elizabeth. 

^' You are sure, my love, that Ellen will write and let us 
know of their arrival ?" Mr. Dalrymple inquired. *' It would 
be placing us in a very awkward position if she did not. As 
we are the neareat connections of the family in London, all 
inquiries are naturally directed to us. You explained this to 
your sister I trust ?" 

** Of course Ellen will write as usual. Then you will all 
dine with us to«morrow, Mrs. Howard. Lord Raymond, you 
will not forget that you are engaged to us. As to you, Fred- 
erick, I am tired of asking you, but if you will come we shall 
be happy to see yoiu" 

5» 
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•• Then I will, and, at the risk of lowering Miss Rivera's 
opinion of me, pass one evening in peace and retirement/' 

t' Yon know it will be our first evening too in retirement," 
said Eliza Beaumont ** I am glad that we shall all be doing 
the same thing." 

Anne now ventured to Suggest ihat they had better go 
home, and not run the risk of nnssiilg the Harrisons; — and 
Eliza herself could no longer refuse to see that it was wished 
and expected she should go away; but she earnestly hoped 
that the Harricon farewell visit would be paid, before they 
could reach home. If she could only get safely out of Lon- 
don without seeing them, there could be no doubt that, with 
the grand affair of Kate's marriage to intervene before they 
met again, the Spry business would die a natural death. At 
all events she could not be expected to remember one word she 
had ever said about him. ^ 

She had her wish; for Julia and Kate had been and were 
gone. It was hard upon Anne to catch a glimpse of the tail 
of John Harrison's coat, as he turned out of the street; but 
that was better than nothing; and there was comfort in think- 
ing that though she had lost his parting visit, the parting visit 
had been paid. And Mrs. Beaumont repeated some precious 
vro^ that he had uttered: ^* He talked," she said, ** of com- 
ing mtoour neighborhood when his family settle after Kate's 
marriage; but I do not think much of that; for he is getting 
above his own belongings; which is a great vexation to his 
poor mother. I never think much of young men's talking." 

That did not signify — Anne thought enough for both. Al- 
together the Beaumonts' London sun set cheerily. To be 
sure, as Eliza said, it would have been better if one of them 
had married; because it seemed so foolish that they should all 
three be going back to Dornton again; But she did not doubt 
they would do better the next year; and, in the meantime. Cap- 
tain Glanville bowed to her as he passed the house on the Fri- 
day; for she happened to be at the passage- window at the 
right moment. 
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CHAPTER yi. . 

We do not stand much on oar gentility, friend; jet yon are welcome; 
and I assure you my uncle here ia a man of a thousand a-year, Middle- 
sex land. 

I cannot iose the thought yet of thia fello«r, 

— Nor leave to admire the change 

Of manners, and the breeding of our youth. 
Within the kingdom, since myself was one 
When I was young. — Ben Jonson. 

Eliza Bcavhont was not the only person who was made 
happy by the side of that travelling carriage. Mordaunt 
Caistle had seemed dreadfully dull during Ellen's absence. 
Even after Edward had been pronounced out of danger. Lord 
Mordaunt bad not been able to get up his spirits. The fact is, 
he had no spirits left to get up. StiU it was a pleasant thing 
to hear agnin the sound of voices and laughter at the dinner- 
table; and soon he had enough and more than enough of both. 

The summer was now almost over, and Ijpndon was grow- 
ing hot, every body began to say: they had been too busy to 
make the remark during the heat of the dog-days. Now they 
all flocked away at once; — some to their own — some to the 
country-houses of their friends. For a mY>nth, or more,' there 
was a constant change of society at Mordaunt Castle, and 
riding and driving and talking and laughing, from morning to 
night.* 

Lord and Lady Hamilton came for three days. It was diffi- 
ecdt to heVp admirihg her-— she looked so handsome and talked 
so well. To be sure she did both with all her might. This 
was all very well for three days;-^but only think of the sen- 
sible, gentlemanlike husband— who was expected to listen and 
admire from year's end to year's end ! For the sake of peace 
he changed all his opinions and friendships and enmities as fast 
as she changed hers; and work enough he must have had to 
follow her. She could not live without the excitement of two 
or three quarrels and tracasseries in hand; and he had to think 
she played a perfect part in them all. He was now on his 
way to his own house, to receive a set of people he would 
have crossed the street to avoid tlie year before. I^ady Hamil- 
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ton's vanity had been piqued hy some of the proceedings of 
their usual intimates, and thev were sunk — we were about to 
say — below her contempt; but it was not that, for she abused 
them by the hour. 

AH this might be borne in a handsome woman who had the 
excuse of hurt vanity. . But she lowered her husband in all 
eyes, by inaking him act as if he adopted all her caprices. If 
she had been as clever as she wished to be thought, she would 
have known this. 

Upon the whole it was rather a relief, when Lady Hamilton 
kissed Ellen at parting, and told hef she would come another 
time; and help her to make her house pleasant. 

** JTnd all the air a solemn stillness holds,'' Edward said, as 
he stood on the steps with Ellen, watching the disappearance 
of the- carriage. ^' Now, Ellen, open your mouthr and give 
utterance to all the words which have been nipped in the bud 
for the last three days. I am very weary; that woman's talk- 
ing was too much for me in my weakened state of health — it 
has given me a pain in my chest. I think that I shall run up 
to London before the end of the week, and try what change 
of scene will do. I shall- be back again, Ellen, before you 
have time to miss me." . . 

*' No, Edward, you will not. I know your ways better 
than you know them yourself. Once there, you will linger on 
till it is time for you to return to your regiment. Do not go- 
stay with us a jittle longer yet." 

** We will, talk about that presently," Edward answered, ia 
a tone which clearly meant that no talking would have the 1^ 
slightest effect tipon Irim. *^ Now let us do a little bit of duty j^ 
—let us go and s^e Uncle Bolland and neighbor Beaumont. 
Eliza has been constantly calling upon %ie, only you never 
will let her'ln. You are so unkind, Ellen to ail my friends. 
You should cherish my attachment te Eliza Beaumont." 

** Hers to you does not seem to want cherishing, to judge 
from your confidence in it. However, I ought to pay a visit 
there; so if you will order the horses, we will ride that way, 
and begin with Bolland Farm. . Edward, I must insist upon 
your behaving your very best there. Papa says that my uncle 
sent every morning while you were iU, to inquire about you; 
and when he heard you were better, his went the length of 
saying, that though your life was a useless one, he was not 
sorry that you were , to cumber the ground a iittle longer. 
^ow that, you know, was a great deal for him to own. Mind 
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t\\at you let him say all the disagreeable things he likes, and 
do not make any foolish jokes to Margaret.*' 

*^ I never make any foolish jokes to any body; but 1 most 

' say something to Margaret, and you would not have me talk 

sense to her? As to my uncle, I feel duly grateful to him for 

^ allowing me to live; but my gratitude would know no bounds, 

if he would afford mc the means of living comformbly. Ellen, 

I am growing horribly covetous — the love of lucre is strong 

« upon me — I am ready to do something base for it: I think I 

will t;ut the Gordian knot oT my difficulties, by marrying 

I Margaret, and settling down as heir of Bolland Farm." 

^ "It would be better to settle down as heir of Bolland Farm 

I without marrying Margaret; so order the horses directly, and 

we will go and see what we can make of my uncle. But we 

i must stop for a moment at the lodge, that you may say a few 

I words to poor Susan. Her unhappy son is dead, and I have 

\ not seen her since." 

I They found her in deep mourning, with het Bible open be- 
f fore her. '* I am better, my lady, than when you saw me 
last/^ she said, almost before Ellen had spoken to her. ** He 
is at rest now., and a kind gentleman, who it seems was with 
him at his death, wrote a letter to tell me that he had good 
nursing and attendance, and that he died repentant, and trust- 
ing where a Christian ought. He wished sore to see me at 
the last; and had it been God's will I would have been grate- 
ful to t)>ink that it was not a stranger who watched his last 
breath, and closed his eyes, but the mother whom he never 
spoke a rough word to, or forgot to love when he forgot all 
else of his early teaching. But it was not to be, and I do not 
I murmur — for sure it is a blessing to think that he is taken from 
among those wicked men, and is^in the hands of the Saviour 
he called upon. See, my lady, what I was reading when you 
came in. My Bihle always opens here; and I cannot help 
thinking tlwt this was written on purpose for me." 

She pointed to those beautiful ^ords of Jeremiah — ** Weep 
ye not hr the dead, neither bemoan him; but weep sore for 
him that goeth away: for he shall return no more, nor see his 
native country."— " And true enough," she continued, "I 
have not grieved for him dead, as I did when I thought of him 
as a lonely convict in a foreign land. My lady gave you the 
message he left for yoii, sir?" 
** Yes," Edward said, afld he added some ^ot^% cil^%w^ 
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of the kindness he had always felt for Owen, and of commiji ^^ 
seration for his fatet which went to the poor mother*s heart. I^ 

** God bless you, sir, for all the goodness you showed himXj^ 
and for coming to let me hear the voice he ^as proud to hsteql^ 
to. They told me the other day that you were ill, and many 
miles away, and I walked up to the castle to ask how my lord 
bore the tidings. Indeed L was frighieiied for him; foe I know 
how hard it is when the old are grieving for the young. ^"11^ 
had it not pleased the Lord to spare you, he would have had i^ 
the comfort of knowing that his son was resting in a gravu^ 
which friends would not shrink to moura over, and that ene 
mies could not trample upon. You heard me called, my lady 
the mother of a thief. When the news of Owen's death was 
spread, that woman had the heart to come again, and ask me 
was it true that he had cheated the gallows at last^ But he 
words did not hurt me as they did before. I told her of my 
trust that he was now a saint in heaven — and it mattered little 
what he was called on earth." 

** I think life a very difficult thing to understand," said Ed' 
ward Glanville, as they rode away. '* Why is Susan, wh 
has always been a good mother, to lose her son in such 
way? and why is a wicked woman to come and taunt her?—' 
And why is Owen to di^ of a broken heart because for a 
time be gave way to his evil passions, and got into mischief, 
when 1, who never can keep out of it, live on and am loved] 
and cared for? Ellen, .yop who set up for a philosopher, 
tell me why should all ihis be?" 

** To make you, and such .as you, think as you are thinkinj^ 
now," Ellen answered gently-; *» and for the sufferers there is 
mercy which is not of this world." 

" True, this world is not every thing, and a few weeks ago-j^^ 
I was on the brink of another. When the power of thinking 
came back to me, such strange ideas passsd through m^- mind* 
I remember wondering how they would all feel when the 
news of my death reached the regiment — wliere 1 must con-.j^ 
fess we are too busy with the things of this life to give much A | 
time to the remembrance of another. I told myself again and 
again" what a shock it would be to them all. Not that I ex- 
pected more than one or two to lament much for me. But 
still I was as one of themselves, and my death would seem 
to give a shake to the safe tenure they held of their own lives. 
I could hear Blake's voice saying, as is his way when any 
ihjng unpleasant is mentioned before him — ' Well, that is 
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\tke and past — put an extinguisher upon hira/ 1 suppose, 
len, as you say, it is right that such warnings should some- 
lies be sent; but I am rather glad that I have not been made 
warning of." 

** Oh, Edward! how can )'ou talk so lightly?" 

** True, I am talking lightly, but I do not think quite so 
^htly as I talk. Heaven knows I h^ve serious thoughts 
lough just now!" * • 

** You! what have you to' do with serious thoughts," said 
Ir. BoUand, as "he kicked open the gate for them — '* serious 
Eioughts would be mf]ghtily puzzled to find a place in your 
fcind, I fancy — they would soon be dizened out in scarlet and 
^Id lace. Here, Jack, come and take these horses — the 
ady's at least — the gentleman, perhaps, will object to expose 
lis boots to the contact of our country dust:, he ean ride while 
ve walk to the house." 

" Certainly, if you wish it," Edward answered, quietly re- 
lacing his foot in the stirrup. *' Yo.ur road does look dusty 
*^why do not you get somebody to shovel it up? Here, 
kck, come and hold the reins for me — ^they are dirtying my 
jloves — and my uncle is anxious that I should look my best." 
[ "Not I — I do not care how you look. — You know Jack's 
listory, don*t you? if not EUen gan tell it to you. He is the 
fcllow Lindsay wanted me to turn away. I told Ellen about 

im last time she was here. A good-for-nothing dog as ever 

ed. He should have been sent about his business long ago, 

Lindsay had hot interfered. He is sharp enough too. I 
t him yesterday to Price Rawson^S sale, fifteen miles ofiT, 
>^id for some of the farming-steck, and there was my brother's 
iilifif after some things which I suppose Lindsay had marked 
sfbre he went away. My brother would hardly think of 
irchasing a plough or harrow, without his permission. Jack 
It-bid him in all oT them, and bought them at a third of their 
ilue too.^ Our magnificent nephew was foiled in his attempt 

save a few shillings to the family property. When did you 
St have advices from him ?" 

** You must ask Ellen. Lindsay is not fond enough of 
riting to waste his letters upon me ?" 

•* I suppose not — younger brothers are not likely to meet 
ith too much attention," Mr. Bolland said, looking at 
Idward with some complacency, ** Now, go in, Ellen, there 
I no use in standing talking here— -you will find Margaret in 
le drawing-room." 
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Edward followed Ellen into the house, with a demure look 
ivhich almost made her laijgh. They found Margaret very 
busy about a game at drafts with Dixon, and there was an uo 
usual expression of keenness on her countenance, which was 
even more unpleasant than its habitual apathy. ' It was not till 
the game was. over, that she darted restless glances at her 
visters and then fixed her eyes on Edward with their usual 
unmeaning stare. He was rather puzzled how to set about 
being civil, but a bright thought struck him. 

<* Why should not we have a game together^ Margaret! 
Perhaps Mrs. Dixon will let me take bar place and I will try 
what I can do.. I used to play at drafts capitally. Now for^ 
it — you shall begin." 

•' No, I will not — I do not choose to play with you— 1| 
like to play for money.— Dixon and I always play for sii' 
pences." 

** You and I will play for shillings if you please-*-shillingi 
shall we! Now for it. You move, first." 

«* No, I will not. You have not got any shillings to pla 
with — ^I know you very well — Edward Glanville. Papa sa 
.that you have spent all your shillings and will come to hi 
some day to beg for more. You shall play with Ellen if yo 
like;" and she got up and sidled away towards her fathen- 

Neither Edward nor Ellen could help laughing, and 
Bolland was pjBrfectly delighted. 

*' Well done, Margaret. Ha! she is too sharp for you. 
never said such a thing, you hussy, you know that I did n 
But I suspect that she has hit the right nail on the head, hJp 
not she, Captain Glanville? ..You do not find the popinjal 
trade'a very lucrative one to follow. But if my brother choi| ^ 
to put you in a profession of showy idleness, he' ought togi 
you the means, of supporting youjrself in it. Yes, you sbou 
nave the full benefit of being *in a profession where mom 
must be spent and cannot be gained. Your practice and ei 
periencer I understand, have not given the lie to this posili 
But you are kept on short allowance, while Lindsay has sta 
both his pockets full of money, and is gone abroad to spei 
it. I could almost find in my heart to do what I think woii| ^ 
vex him." 

**' My father has done as much and more for me than I 
serve," said Edward. *< I have no reason to complain of 
one but myself. And, after all, uncle, how do you know 
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He died in the calling- which Rivers approved of, and in the 
country where he had helped to send him. Your friend has 
ireason to be proud of his work^ — Margaret, my girl, ieafe off 
Tattling those drafts ^bout." 

** I am not rattling them — I am only building castles. Look, 
Edward, what a high castle I have built.'* 

*' Edward may build castles as well as you^-castles in the 
air,'-' her father answered with a bitter smile as he swept hers 
away with his hand; ** and, like yours, he may find them 
swept away. No friend of the Rivers's can ever be a friend 
of mine. Here comes lame Jacob to fetch his dinner. If 
the doctors had any sense they would have cured him long 
ago. But the poor are not half taken care of here. I should 
not wonder, if, when I had provided for Margaret as much as 
a woman ought to be provided for— I really should not wonder 
if I were to leave this house to be turned into an infirmary, 
and funds to support it. That would be a christian act. It 
would drive our elder nephew mad, to have a parish infirmary 
at the bottom of his park." 

•* That would be a christian motive for doing the christian 
act,'' said Edward, whose ire was beginning to be roused; 
and Ellen, who dreaded what might come next, interrupted 
him, and hastily took leave. 

His natural good temper returned as soon as they were 
clear of the house. 

'* So, I think I may congratulate you upon having been 
eminently successful this morning, in bringing your plot to 
perfection! If I should be fortunate enough ta break my leg, 
I may perhaps he allowed-a crib in my uncle's infirmary:— 
that is the utmost I can look to; Now is not this Rivers 
antipathy x)f his, quite like my usual luck? It was so un- 
likely, in the usual course of events, that the same family 
should have crossed our paths in life — and to raise such dif- 
ferent passions in our minds. I wonder, by the bye, whether 
my uncle ever did feel anything like a tender passion? If he 
ivould not answer me so like a bear, I would try and find out. 
But about the Rivers's — Ellen, what a way I am in! For I 
foresee a time coming when Ilnay b6 reduced to throw myself 
upon my uncle's mercy for assistance — which I really be- 
lieve, from the simple hope of annoying Lindsay, he would 
haV% afforded me — but now there is small chance of that. 
Upon the whole, my affairs are certainly in an awkward state. 
However, there is no use in Uiiiiking about tliem. I believe 
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thai we should all dp better, if. we did not think. Here is a 
beautiful place for a canter. Now for it. Do not let us stop 
again till we get to the turnpike gate at Dornton.*' 

A canter on the downs any where is an exhilarating thing; 
but a canter on these particular downs in Sussex no unpleasant 
impressions could resist; and before they reached their desti- 
nation, Mr. Bolland and his verbal sins were forgotten or for- 
given. - 

Dornton was a moderate sized country town^ with nothing 
Tery remarkable about it. It had its jnarket- place, and its one 
smart shop, where all the neighborhood for five miles round 
bought their bits of ribbon and muslin. And there was a sub-^ 
stantial vestry near the church, and some detached superior- 
looking houses towards the outskirts of the town« Among 
the most superior of these — with a sweep in front — handsome 
iron gates surrounded by two stone eagles, which John Har- 
rison from his earliest infancy had persisted in calling parrots 
—a good walled garden, and two or three fields behind — was 
Mr. Beaumont's mansion. 

Dan Beaumont, the small attorney who nearly a hundred 
yeard before had carried on business in a small way al the 
other end of the town, would have been astonished if he could . 
have looked out from his grave upon the grandeur of his de- 
scendants. 

Another change too had taken place. Dornton was raised 
to the dignity of a borough; and Mr. Beaumont had never 
known a happy moment since. There was no end to the 
mischief he foresaw. Tom Brown, who he had reason t6 
« believe began life as a parish apprentice, had scraped together 
money — ^nobody knew how— had opened a bookseller*s shop 
on his own account — was a considerable man at all vestry and 
parish meetings — was supposed to have engaged the affections 
of Miss Pollen the grocer's daughter— and his language and 
bearing had grown intolerable. He talked of setting up a 
newspaper, and said stranger things might happen than his 
being chosen to represent the borough himself. Mr. Beau* 
mont could hardly command his tem(>er enough to touch his 
hat in acknowledgment of the-bow Tom Brown levelled at 
him, as he drove past in his gig. 

** Perhaps, my Lady, you will qot mind stepping out into 
the field," the servant said, in answer to Ellen's inquiry if 
Mrs. Beaumont was at home. — ** We have a cricket match 
going on, and my mistress and the young ladies are looking 
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** How very fortiioale, is not it, Ell^nV ^t 

whole family aafiembled?" ^ '^ 

" Yes sir, my master and Mr. Richard are v ^ 

ard is playing himself." 

" Come, Ellen, bundle up your habit and bu^. 
will like to see Mr. Richard play — arid I dare\ 
the -.neighborhood' aire assembled. This is quitv. •• for 

yo«. 8hall I order the horses to be put up for ^kr hour or 
two?" 

' *♦ No, for mercy's sake! What am I to do while you are 
talking nonsense to Eliza?" 

Edward was still laughing at her face of dismay, when Eliza 
perceived their approach, and darted forward to meet them. 
Considering' this was the field which she had mentioned as 
being under the sole dominion of Dick the cowman, it had a 
very gay appearance. There was a lent, and cricketers in 
their white jackets, and chairs under alree for Mrs. Beaumont 
and friends; and all the little Beaumonts were let loose from 
their hive, and were buzzing round the parent bee. Maria 
snubbed and f^hecked them in vain; undercover of the general 
hilarity they set her authority at defiance, and Charles cheered 
them oh to the warfare. 

"Now was there ever anything ynore delightful than your 
happening to come over to day, Captain Glanville! Such a 
rery gay dayas it is with us. You see the Dornton gentle- 
men are playing the Dornton tradespeople. Arine and I had 
such a piece of work to get papa to let the match be played 
in this field. Maria took against it at first, and then we were 
in despair. But luckily she was persuaded tha^ there would 
be a great deal for her to order and arrange, and so then she 
spoke for it, and papa let it be. But he has been very much 
annoyed indeed about Tom Brown. Tom Brown has behav- 
ed shamefully. He will tell you about him presently. Per- 
haps Lady Ellen will go and sit down by mamma, and if you 
will walk to the other side with me, we shall be able to see 
Richard play. I have told Richard to make every body play 
as slowly as they can, and then perhaps the mat^ may last 
two days." 

Unfortunately for Eliza* s^ppropriation plan, Mr. Beaumont 
now came forward to say civil things to Ellen, and to do the 
honor of the cricket ground to Edward. 

^^ This is indeed au unexpected pleasure. Lady Ellen. Your 
appearance here is quite a triumph to Mrs. Beaumont and the 

6* 



tha^; They waoled yesterday to send (iver and beg y#a to 

»k in upon us; but I would not hear of it. I thought yoo 
had company at the cvtie; and this sort of thing can have no 
interest for you/' 

** You are quite mistaken," said Edward. ^* Owing to the 
pains I have taken with her education, she is very, knowiog 
about cricket. She would have been inirafuable as umpire. 
And why was I to be left out? Why am noul to be counted 
among the Dornton gentry? Miss {Iliza Beaumont, it was not 
the act of a friend, to suner my cricketing prowess to be^ 
overlooked." 

** There, papa, you hear — I said that Captain Glaiurilie « 
would be very glad to come over^^but nobody woukL listen* 
However, it is all much better as it is^-rbecanse no w« yoo 
know, you can talk, and it is so stu^iid when every body is 
busy about the game." 

** So it is, and very odd too, when they are here on pur- 
pose to play at it. — Who is the man in the white hkl lined 
with green?" 

** That is Tom Brown," Eliza answered in a whicper; '* do 
not say much about him, because it irritates papa.!' 

*' And you really would have played. Captain Glanville, if 
you had been asked?" Mr. Beaumont observed after a pause, 
during which he appeared absorbed in deep thought. ^' If I 
had known that, a serious<evil might have been ^ pre vente(L^— 
Tom Brown is here as a gentleman." 

Some people have real pleasure in inflicting a mental shock, 
and Mr. Beaumont ipeant to enjoy such, when he announced 
this fact without any previous preparation. 

" Well — ^you would not have him hei;e as a lady, Would 
you?" said Edward. 

«'My dear Eliza," Mr. Beaumont said angrily, '«^ do not 
laugh so loud; you will IVtghten the crieketers. Lady Ellen, 
I think you will agree with me that this is no laughing mat- 
ter. Here is this man-*-this 'i om Brown — who began life as^ 
a parish pauper, and lias worked his way up in the world no* 
body knows how — here he is, strutting about in my grounds^ 
upon the footing of an equal ! This is part of the blesee^ 
effects of the Reform bill. AH the low radical fellows, who' 
used to keep quiet, know that their times are come now. 
Tom Brown got up a meeting against taxes the other day, and; 
spoke for two hours himself." 

<' There ought to have been a clause in the bill against Tom 
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Brown, that is clear« Bot after all," Edward added, ** I do 
not qaite underatand. Why, because he spoke a seditions 
speech, is he to be here playing on the gentlemen^s side?" 

**" Why indeed? That question ought not to be addressed to 
me^ There are others who, I hope, may be able to answer 
il satisfactorily. Our friends the Harrisons have given into 
many wild and dangerous notions lately; and they have taken 
it into their heads to ciirry favor wiih that ambitions vagabond, 
*rom Brown. JoLn Hanriaon is one of the eleven, and to 
Ihe last moment he persisted in declaring that he was coming 
down to play himself. We were all puzzled ; for we hap- 
pened to know that his sister's marriage was fixed for this 
irery week. But when a man says a thing, what can you do 
but believe it? It was nol till this morning, when the Dorn-^ 
ton gentlemen were all assembled, and at their wits* end to 
know what to do for John Harrison— (he is a good player— 
and f^od players are scarce amongst us just now) — that Tom 
Brown swaggered into the field with his linen jacket under 
his arm, and brought a letter from John Harrison, begging 
him to act as his substitute, as he was prevented coming. It 
was evidently an arranged thing between them; for Tom had 
refused to yqiti the trades people, * I wanted them to reject 
him at once, and to take Charles for want of something better. 
But the fellow has a great name for cricket, so he got his 
will. • If I could have foreseen this, none of them should have 
set foot in this iiekl. /Tho whole thing is clear enough. John 
Harrison has- an eye to the representation of the boroup^h. 
He will stand on the radical interest. Parties are runnmg 
high alrerady. In fact there hps been neither peace nor quiet 
in the town since that bill passed." 

Here Mr. Beaumont's voice was drowned by loud shouts 

'*^"riin! — run!" — the shrill squeaks of the little Beaumonts 

ng particularly audible. — ** Ha — Richard seems to have 

le a good hit there — one — two — three — there's time for 

**er — go it again— go it again — that's right— all safe — very 

'r. Beaumont called out at the full extent of his voice 

rried away by his paternal eagerness ; wllile Mrs. 

ont scrambled up on a chair, that she might see better. 

' e'ant Mr. Richard^i stroke," a countryman said who 

iding near, ** it be Tom Brown's — Tom Brown is a 

un for cricket." — " Deuce take Tom Brown," said Mr. 

lumont, turning his back upon the players. "That fel- 

y's name is dinned into one's ears about every thing." 
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Again th^re were shouts, and clappings of hands on the 
tradespeople's side, and moanings and groantngs from all the 
little Beaumonts. 

"Oh dear me, what a pity poor Richard is out — poor 
Richard is caught out, and hks not g«t a single notch himself. 
I wish it had heen Tom Brown instead of Richard. Papa- 
papa, Richard is caught out.*' 

'•For mercy's sake, children, leave off- screaming,'*, said 
Maria; '• other people have been caught out before Richard." 

Charles shrugged his shoulders. •* They had better have 
taken me^-Richard is no great hand with his bat— -he holds 
it so gingerly — like a baboon with a red-hot pokfer.^' 

A bustle was now going on, durinf which Richard's loud 
laugh did not fail him, and Tom Brown was seen approach^ 
ing the group where Ellen and Edward were standing. 

*^ Perhaps sir," he said, touching 4iis hat as he addressed 
the latter, '^ you may be inclined to take my place this even- 
ing. The other gentlemen>are ^agreeable. 1 am only a sub- 
stitute myself." 

After a little pressing, Edward accepted the offer as frankly 
as it was made. Ellen found ample aqausement in watchtog 
him, and Eliza's eagerness knew no bounds. She longed to 
go and score every notch herself, it was alto^her a blessed 
incident. Mr. Beaumont was spared the sight of Tom Brown ' 
playing, and Edward got thirty notches with his single bat. 

*'I declare,^' he said, aa he shook Afr. Beaumont's hand 
at parting — "I declare that I think Tom Bro^n a capital^ 
fellow." ' 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Vain Jiaman kind ! fantastic race ! 
Thy various follies who can trace 7 
. Sdr-love^ am hi lion, envy, pride, 
» Their empire in our hearts divide. — Swirr. 

Lords, ladies, knights^ and damsels, gents. 
Were heapefd together with the vulgar sort, 
Apd mingled with the rascal rabblement 
Withoul resect of person or of port — Sfbnsbr. 

A Fsw days after the above meeting, Edward went up to 

London; and Ellen*§ prophecy turned out right;— --he did not 

letorn to Mordaunt Castle before he rejoined his regiiitent. It 

^was impossible not to be struck by the nervous anxiety with 

ivhieh she now watched for the arrival of the post, and almost 

every day brought her tidmgsL from Edward. She was ae« 

customed to open I^rd Mordaunl's letteriU ^d to read them 

to him, as well as such parts of her own as ^vere lively to 

afford him amusement; but a very small part of Edward's cor« 

lespondence was made* public. Sl»e was indeed now more 

than ever w^tcbful to avoid speaking of anything that could 

. in the smallest de^ee agitate her fattier. Hia anxiety during 

i her absence had given his health a shock, and his strength 

tas failing fasyu She never spoke of this; it would have been 

k ioo painful; but she redoubled her exertions to amuse him, 

and seemed uneasy if she were iibsent from him even for aix 

i hour. 

t In the meantime it %vai a proud moment for Charles DaU 

tie, when he sate down to communicate to his wife's 

y the birth of a son and heir; an event which took place 

e very day of the cricket-match. " Such a curious coin-^ 

e !'' Mrs. Beaumont said when she heard it. 

daily accounts of the healths of both mother and infant 
.nost satisfactory, and there was no reason to doubt what 
Dalrymple constantly asserted — that his mother's, and 
ister's, and his own attention to Lady Elizabeth was un- 
iting. Under such circumstances it really seemed won- 
1 that she should be so well. 
d ward's prolonged stay in London Nvaa oxvc^ ox Vn\^^ ^ 
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luded to in Mr. Dalrymple'fi letters, and in terms of very 
marked reprobation. They were all exceedingly pnzzled to 
know what he did with himself. Mr. Dalrymplchad thought 
it due to Lady Elizabeth to give him a general invitation to 
dine with himself and his mother, but he had^ever^hce taken 
advantage of it; and though he had called at the door several 
times to inquire after Lady Elizabeth, he had always come at 
an hour when Mr. Dairy mple was out, and had never once 
been upstairs to look at his Utile nephew, or pay*his respects 
to old Mrs. Dalrymple. In fact, if Mr. Dalrymple had not 
met him accidentally at Mr. Howard's, he could not say, as 
he now did, that he thought him looking excQ^sKvely thin and 
out of spirits. . * 

' The long protracted session was at last over, and the day 
arrived which Ellen passed in reslless and nervous expeciation 
of Frederick Percival. He had not beea at Mordaunt Ca^le 
since the hour when she fearlessly plighted her faith to him. 
In that room where they had parted would she now receive, 
him, and there she settled herself to await his arrival. She 
tried to read — a book* too that he had recommended — but it 
would not do— di84ant souritls of carts and wheelbarrows re- 
sembled too closely the approach of*carriage wheels. She 
tried to work — the same work» on the ^ame frame, which she 
was bending over, when Ijord Raymond first spoke of those 
sentiments which were tod well returned. She got up and 
walked to the window. There was the laTWn where she had 
passed so rmny gay and playful hpurs with Edward and Fre- 
derick Percival. She had nothing to reproach herself with 
then. She had loved them both as brothers. How strange 
it was that the expectation of meeting with one of them should 
fill her with dread — yes, with dread. She could not conced 
from herself, that this was the only word which would express 
her present sensations. Why had she come there? It was 
the last place where she could receive him; and she quitted 
the room, and sought refuge w h her father. 

All this worry was quite superfluous; — for when, two hours 
later, Frederick did arrive, Ellen was simply very glad to see 
him; — and she had a great many questions to ask, and he had 
a great many thi^s to tell, and Lord Mordaunt was interested 
by what was passing, and the evening went pleasantly and 
quietly away. If time enough is given before an exciting 
event, all the emotion which -it is likely to call forth will most 
probably be got over beforehand. 
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I Frederick was more sanguine about his own affairs than 
. when they had last seen him. He had at first been tempted 
• to accept Lord Raymond's offer, and to trust the repayment 
to time and his own exertions. He was still hesitating whether 
he should lay himself under such an obligation, when he heard 
that a gentleman .whose property adjoined Mr. Percival's, wag 
■ anxious ta become the purchaser of the estate. This gentle- 
~ man was one of those weallhy individuals to whom it is said 
^ money i|i " no objec.^ — an assertion which is generally con- 
tradicted by every action of lives which are passed in laying 
it out to the best advantage. Happily forErederick, this same 
l^entleman was very much bent upon-adding to the extent of- 
J bis Lancashire property; and as he at once closed with the 
highest price Mr. Percival had named, Frederick did not break 
^. off the negociation. -In fact his father's habits were now so 
I foreign, and h@ himself found it so impossible to leave Lon- 
don for any length of time, that he was more than content 
when he found that, after all embarrassments were cleared off, 
a considerable portion of the purchase-ntoney would remain, 
though ** house and land were gone and spent." This would 
enable his father, as his brothers grew up, to set them for- 
ward in their various professions; and nothing but the Lind- 
says' return was wanted, to enable him and Ellen to settle down 
comfortably in their own home. 

Ellen listened, and assisted to all he said, and all he planned^ 
and was truly grateful that Lord Raymond had nothing to do 
in bringing about the promised denouement. 

Of Edward, Frederick Percival had little to tell — he had 

met him constantly at the Howards,' who, now th§ gaieties of 

^ London were over, were at home every evening, to anybody 

f\. who would come. They contrived to make their house very 

pleasant. There were many little particulars about those par- 

' ties which Ellen would have been glad to know;— but Frede- 

I rick only spoke of them in a grand wholesale manner; — he 

^ did not remember, or did not think worth mentioning, the 

small touches which she wished to be given to the picture. 

Most men are very provoking in this way; but after all less 

provoking than the class who fi^d upon gossip of their own 

making. 

One piece of information he did sponlpneously impart—^ 
Lord Raymond still passed more of his time i^ London 4han 
at Norland, and was often to be found at Mrs. Howard's." 
*• Perhaps," Ellen made a desperate effort to «ay, ** Eliza- 
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beth*s plan may be successfal. * Miss Rivers must be thi 
attraction there." 

•* No, Ellen, I am afraid that you are not forgotten yet— I 
am afraid that plot will not succeed — but I heartily -wish that \ 
it would. Miss Rivers, when she chooses to break through 
her usual reserve, has a great deal of imagination and entha- 
siasm. I cannot quite make her out; but upfortunateljr she 
seems to have no attraction for Raymond!. He talks more to z 
Mrs. Howard than he does to her. 1 told Edward the other 
evening to look to himself, or he would be edt out there: but 
my warning seemed to make no impression." ^ 

•« I cannot think," Ellen said impatiently, " how Mr. How- '■ 
ard can bear to have his liouse always fuR of people — and 
those people -to be always talking to hjs wife. Poor^nanl 
with his domestic tastes he is certainly very unfoitunately 
married." i 

Frederick laughed. ** I fancy you would find it difficult to 
persuade him that he is an object of pit3r to anybodj. I never 
saw a man more contented than he is with the lot abouf which 
you are so pathetic." 

Ellen had nothing more to say, but she did indulge in a 
moment's wonder how Lord Raymond, who was fastidious in 
his opinions of people, could find it pleasant to pass so much 
of his time in the Howard set. She was very unjust about 
the Howards, the tide of popular favor proved that she was. 

Mr. Percival could not afibrd to remain more than ten days 
at Mordaunt Castle. Quite long enough, Madame Renardin 
thought. She watchecf hjs rides and walks with Ellen with 
great jealoMiy. He was good— excellent — a young man of 
very superior merit — she wished him well — sl^e even hoped 
that he would find a wife, *^ bonne, bell, aimabie — mais enfin < 
j*aime tant ce cher Lord Raymond — il est grand parti, lui— 
mais pour I'autre — bah! — Je I'ai co.nnu hiut comme ga — dans 
son petit habit bleu et son petit chapeau rond — c'est tout sim- 
plement Monsieur Frederick " — and she consoled herself by 
settling that he would never have Uie presumption to think 
of marrying Lady Ellen. 

Once during his visit the old lady's heart rather softened 
towards him. She happened to be passing through the hall, 
when there was a llltle bustle caused by the arrival of a mes- 
senger and a red box. There was something rather grand in 
that, which took her fancy. But it only happened once to 
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Ifer- knowledge, and Ladj-lEUen^ coalfl not be expected to 
fiarry Tiim upon that. ' ^ 

** Do yon know,' tllen," Frederick said one day, when 
hey had «et out together to take a regular country walk, 
♦that I sometimes wonder at the way in which people's 
^ates in 1% are settled for them.* Now when you consented 
^ niArry me, yoVi never coiiSd have foreseen the kind of life 
We shaU have to lead. ' Yodr naturai tastes are all in favor of 
^e eoaa^ and country pursuits;'' I had forgotten that, till I 
found myself with you here in our old haunts again. I am 
afraid, that, duYing your lonely hours, you wiirpine for the 
enjoyment o*f fresh air and liberty. My pOor, dear Ellen! 
Ircfu nave ceiOainly been trepanned into playing the part of a 
pelitician's wife: — the very last thing that you would have 
chosen/' 

** But that is no reason why I should not play my part 
well. I hope, Frederick, that you do not despair of my suc- 
cess iiK that line," Ellen answered {flayfqlly, though her color 
heightened a0 she spoke. 

'* No-^yop would' have 'success In any line you chose to 
vttdertak^. Yon do sh(ne already-^— yon listen like an angel 
ef patience . ta all my dull speculations, and always say the 
right thing about them; and you seem to have studied the 
debates with the most pfaideworthy assiduity, and to have 
done your very best not to think us all on both sides a set of 
humbugs." 

" And Ihave succeeded. I do not think you the very least 
of a humbug. But* it seems that you cannot say as much for 
me. You evidently suspect all my interest in your proceed- 
ings to be artificial." 

I u -^Q — it 13^ ,«eai^ because you have taken pains to acquire 
it— and almost any taste can be acquired. But when we are 
here in earlier days, do you remember how you used to com- 
plain that you could never aatuse yourself alone — and how 
Edward and I used to shorten our shooting and riding expe- 
diiimw that we might have you withais? Now I am engaged 
in pursuits which cannot be quite in common; and if my ca- 
teer were to be more brilliant than if is ever likely to prove, 
I fear that would not repay you for the sacrifice of domestic 
comfort which it will cost to pursue it. You would not care 
for me one atom more if the whole country was to ring with 
the fame of my eloquence. Yet there are women, and with 
strong affections too, to whom fame and glory for the object 

Vol. lL—7 
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they love juronld be of more value than aught ^se. Yoa,' 
Ellen, are certainly not one of those who are «aid * to love 
the fflory, not the thing.* " 

If Fredeiick fancied, when he spoke these words, thai.be 
was saying something flattering to Ellens, he never was more 
mistaken in the whole course of his clever life. She had no- 
thing to say in answer, and pondered over them long. «« Al- 
ready he thinks me cold— -already he is d^satisfied with me'^ 
-—she thought; mnd she felt. dispirited, and wondered what 
they could Uilk of nexL 

1 She had not time to wonder long. |Ier own name was 
called from an adjoining fields in eager breathleas tones, and 
in a moment Eliza Beaumont had scrambled over a style mi 
joined them. ... 

** There now— I said that I was sure it was you, but 
Richard and Maria declared that it was impossible 1 could 
see through the hedger— so I ran on to make sure. Qow 
lucky it was that we came this way; for one walks Tor miles 
and miles in this shocking country, and meets nobody. 1 
got them to cross the green, because there are some new peo- 
ple settled in the white house, and I thought ihat.someof 
them might be out in the garden. We. did see pne of the 
sons, in a green jacket instead of a coat. I rather like greea 
jackets when people are in the country, I almost wonder, 
Mr. Percival, at your not wearing a green jacket while you 
remain here.*' 

Nobody seemed inclined to deprive lier of the pleasure of 
wondering; and Maria and Richard now j^oined tliem. Ellen 
inquired ihoui the cricket*match; she was really interested, 
she said, and she trusted that it ended satisfactorily. 

Maria shook her head. She was sorry to say it did not— 
It had altogether been a very unpleasant business. From the 
first, she had been against it; but she was overruled. 'A great 
many things had occurred which were very unpleasant. The 
tradespeople had .won, and made much more noise abou) it 
than Mr. Beaumont thought respectful. Tom Brown, too, 
took upon himself very much, towards the eud of the day. 
In the second innings, when there was a doubt whether 
Richard was bowled out, Tom Brown decided against him, 
though he was upon the same side. Mr. Beaumont and all 
his family were to have dined in^the tent with the gentlemen 
cricketers; but when it appeared that Tom Brown was among 
ibem, of course that was at an end; so they had tp eat a little 
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"Cold mesLt in the hoase; and then they were told that it was 
Tom %own who ^t up, in his swaggering way, and pro- 
posed the health of the owner of the -field, and might they 
often have such meetings. Mc. Beaumont had much rather 
that his health had not been drank at all. He was very much 
annoyed. 

** Yes,*' Eliza said, **papa was very much annoyed, and 
it waj^ a great pity — for after all, it would have been much 
better if vrs had dined in the tent, instead of eating that cold 
mutton all by ourselves as dull as death. And all the gentle- 
ifimi, too, i^ere so disappointed at not having us. One of the 
Irbys told me they had quite set their hearts upon ifr— Robert 
Irby said so-^I rather like Robert Irby." 

" Do you see much of the Irbys?" Ellen asl^d by way of 
asking ^something. 

♦• Oh no, 1 never saw them before in Ay life. They live 
-a great way off: quite out of oUr reach. I am sure I wish 
that we did live more that way; for our neighborhood is 
very stupid. . There are hardly any families worth visiting. 
They are all old couples or something just as dull. I sup* 
pose that the Harrisons will be down soon, and it is livelier 
to walk to them than to do nothing." 

** The Harrisons are waiting in toiTn for Kate's marriage," 

Maria added— ^* at least so they say — -but it has been put off 

«o often, mamma and I begin to think that there must be some 

maoom hitch, and that it wilt never take plade. It was quite 
f^ >^ tx.,^ 4<**v>-^iMi— WMwJt wuim nla— d.wilfc i| 

clear from lue ar8i*uAa« v..w^ .. ... 
than the Butlers." 

«« Butlersl what Butlers?!' said Frederick, who had never 
before taken in a^y defined idea about the marriage in the 
Harrison family? ^* Is your friend Miss Harrison going to 
he married to a son of old George Butler? He is a stingy old 
fellow^ but enormously rich. It sounds like an excellent .mar- 
riagc.". 

^' The Harrisons are piOttd enough of it, I can tell you," 
Maria answered; ** but some people say that Mr. Butler has 
always so many speculations going on, he may be ruined yet. 
•x^However, I wish that the marriage would take place at 
once. These constant puttings off must be so mortifying— 
^'Uj§[ I suspect they conie from the Butler side." 
' *< Why, what are you talking about?" said Richard. " Did 
not you see Kate's marriage in the paper this morobig? I did. 
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Eliza stood still in breathless astonidiment *< Now, Rich- 
ard, do you really mean to say that you saw Kate's marriage 
in the paper this morning, and did not mention itf-rrRichard 
is «p stupid to basure," Maria added— rfor, carried ^way by 
the just indignation of her feelings, she fdrgot anybody was 
listening. 

** I thought of course that you had all talked it oVer be^re 
I came down," said Richard, who. was a man of few woids.. 
** It was regularly put in — Marylebone church and alL" 

'* Well — then the Buders haVe given in at last," said 
Maria. 

** Yes, an4 the Harrisons will be down here sooa — there is 
something in that," said Eliza. — ** There goes a carriage 
down the lane — 1 wonder whether it belaii|[S' to the people 
who are settled at the white hquse. If we cut across here it 
will be the shortest way home» and we shall just meet it.'* 
And they arriyed at the corner of the lane, exactly in time te 
be splashed by the carriage, as it turned the corner and disr 
appeared. 

Altogether, Eliza declared that they had made a very for- 
tunate expedition. It was such a thing' to have to tell the 
Harrisons that Lady Ellen and iVJr. Percivlal were walking 
about the country together. They could iiaye nothing to say 
in answer to that. » . r 

Ellen and Frederick were not quite so sensible of the bless- 
ing of the meeting; and they h$ul a^therbefore thev ro~->' 

11VUIC9 wiucu inSy coma also have spared. Mr. Bolland was 
standing at the entrance of the park, talking to two or three 
discontented-looking men, of the laboring class. He imme- 
diately dismissed them, and taking off his hat, bowed low to 
Frederick. 

'' So, we have got the statesman— -the great man amongst 
us ! A poor country squire like myself feels hardly equal to 
such an encounter. However^ it could not have Happened at 
a luckier moment. I was conversing with those living evi^ 
deuces of the great prosperity of the country. If you «re 
tired of theories, and wish for practical demonstration, you 
would perhaps like them to be recalled* They are men asking 
as a boon for work, that they may not starve— -good, honest, 
hard-working men — ^with families at home crying out for 
bread — ^and there is no work in the parish to give them — ^nor 
money to pay them if work copld be found. It is in this 
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original way that the natioiuJ prosperity derelops itaelf* in 
oor part of the country/' 

** I fear it is but too tme,^' Frederick answered thought- 
fully* '* that just now thei]e is great agricultural distress." 

** Yes-^reat agricultural distress — I have heard thoss 
words tHl I am sick. I detesi mere words. If distress is 
known to exist*, it is the duty of government to devise means 
to relieve it ; and it is no very satisfactory relief to a starving 
man to be told that he is living in a prosperous country. . We 
c0uld govern the eouniry better than that, couild not wet 
Dasb?^* and he wfaisded up his dog, and walked away. 

As Frederick returned to his official duties the next dayt 
Mr. BoUand might fairly hope that his wojrds took full effect. 

His visit seemed td have revived Lord Mordaunt He was 
proud of Frederick* and with Reason; for he had first brought 
him forward in the line which he was pursuing with such 
success; and it seemed te give him pleasure to talk of the 
lime when he would really become a member of that family* 
where he had so long been an inmate. 

** When I give you to him* my Ellen* I shall have no fears 
for your happiness,'^ he said ; and Ellen wondered how. she 
could still have fears of her own. . 

Nothing could be more prosperous than Lady Elizabeth's 
recovery; which Jtfrs. Dalrymple of course ascribed to her 
own excelleni nursinr and experience. The nurse, on the 
other hand, privately declared that '*my lady would get well 
twice as soon, if that old fidgetty body would keep herself to 
herself* and not be in and out of the room for ever." 

Experience she could XMi deny her ; for there was living 
proof in all the Misses Dalrymple, who were very attentive, 
and constanUy in the way. Mr. Dalrymple himself was en« 
tirely occupied by a very important affair which weighed 
heavily on his mind. The arrangement of the christening 
was full of difficulties. The child was to be named Mordaunt* 
after his grandfather ; and it was quite essential to the dignity 
of the ceremony that Lord Mordaunt should be presen.t. The 
result of hours and days of serious meditation was the folio w-> 
ing letter to Ellen:-— 

« Brook Street, September 3, 18—. 
** Mt Dear Sistbr:— As you most naturally have imagined* 
our time has. been fully occupied by many most important do» 

7* 
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mestic details. You will be glad to kno^ ihat Lady Elizabeth 
is now established upon the sofa in the drawing-room.' She 
herself wished to remove there two days sooner; but my mo- 
ther was inexorable. She herself never quitted her dressing- 
room till afler the twelfth day. The chiristening of the little 
stranger is now our first object;* and Lady Elizabeth agrees 
with me, that as Lord Mordaunt will of course be anxious to 
be present, and a journey to our house in Shrojpshire is more 
than he will like to undertake, it will better suit all parties for 
the ceremony to take place at Mordaunt Oasde. As soon, 
therefore, as your sisten is able to travel— which my mother 
thinks she may safely attempt in a fortnight— y on may 'expect 
our arrival, unless it should be inconvenient to yourself and 
Lord Mordaunt to receive ud. My mother is the god-mother 
elect; you will, therefore, I do liot doubt, immediately de- 
spatch a separate invitation to her. Present my affectionate 
compliments to Lord Mordaunt, dnd beHe^e me, my dear 
sister. Sincerely yours, Charliss Dalrymple.'* 

., ' " ' 

Ellen of course accepted the oflfer with many^ expressions 
of pleasure. She also despatched-a pressing' invitation to 
Mrs. Dairy mple, and wasiso singularly fortunate as to aflfront 
neither mother nor son. 

Two days before the expected arrival of the three genera- 
tions of the house of Dalrymple, a letter from Lady Elizabeth 
announced ^ome additioYis to the party. ^ I find," she said, 
'* that Miss Rivers will be delighted to accompany us. She 
is really pining, poor girl, for a little country air. I have, 
therefore, taken upon myself to assure her that you will make 
her welcome, and we will bring her with us. I have also 
pressed Lord Raymond into consenting to pay his visit now, 
and have told him that I will announee his intention. I am 
charmed at this — ^it promises such success to my little plan. 
There seems some chance, though not much, that Frederick 
may be able to accompsoiy him. 

Thus, Ellen was left with somtething more to think of than 
merely ordering the rooms to be got ready. 
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CHAPTER Vffl. 

His humor is Ibfly, his di6Cour«e peremptory, his tongue filed, bis eye 
ambitioas, bis- gait majestical, aiid his general behavior vain, ridiculou9> 
and thra8onical.-r-SHAKsrEARC. ' . 

This weak impress of loTe is as a figure 
Trenched in ice; which, with an hout's heat, 
- DisBokr^s to water, and doth lose his form. — Shakspkark. 

Though very much protoked, Ellen could not hel^ being 
amused at the coolness with which Lady Elizabeth had given, 
and Misd Rivers accepted, the ii^vitatfbn to Mordaunt Castle. 
She did not regtet it; for ishe suffered- under a deep and grow- 
ing curiosity about Harriet Rivers, and as her guest, she ^as 
anxious to know whether . she would condescend to be more 
cordial than she had hiiherto found l^r. She was anxious, 
toof to see hejp and Lord Raymond together. 

Strange as it was that such love as he had professed for her 
should be i?o soon overcome, EUen was not far from believing 
that Lady E}izabeth was right, and that Miss Rivers must be 
his attraction, there;^ — for when they had last parted, it was 
with a mutual understanding that they were to meet no more 
till after her marriage with Frederick Percival. . All then was 
as it should be. She might calmly pursue the path of duty, 
and be called upon to feel no pang for the happiness she had 
destroyed. It was -well if she felt no pang but the happiness 
she should shortly witness. 

Though summer was scarcely gone, the day of the Dai- 
ry mple arrival was cold and damp, and for the first ten minutes 
a considehible degree of bustle prevailed. Lady Elizabeth 
was tired with her journey, and Elleii was anxious to get her 
quietly established on the sofa in her own room. But Mr. 
Dairy mple was in no mood to allow any body to be quietly 
established any where. The question of fire or no fire was 
very seriously agitated. It was most unfortunate that his mo- 
ther was not arrived; she would say what would be best for 
the child. His mother, he was sure, could not be very far 
behind them. Lady Elizabeth had better remain down stairs 
for a few minutes, and hear what she had to say. 

Elizabeth, in the mean time, gave her own directions to the 
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narae, and then turned to her sisten-^" Now, Eltlen, I'^n 
ready.*' 

*' My love, I am sorry to interfere; but would it not be ex- 
pedient, before you settle, that we should both accompany the 
nurse to present the little stranger to his grandfather?'* 

Ellen interposed: >* Papa has -taken rather a longer diivd 
than usual to-day, and begged not to be disturbed before din* 
ner, unless Elizabeth would look in upon him for a minute in 
her way to her room." 

•• Very well — ^just as you please— I was only suggesting 
what I considered a proper attention. If Lord Mordauht 
would rather not see his grandchild, of course itjs not for us 
to for(#it upon his notice. Elizabeth, you had better go to 
him, and Ellen can tell you what room you will find pi^parect 
She will probably prefer to remain here, that she may not be 
out of the way when my mother and Miss. Rivers arrive.*' 

** I shall hear the cdrriage," Ellen said, <as -«he- made her 
escape with Elizabeth; and Mr. Dalrymple took up a news- 
paper, though he felt much too iU-used to read it; 

Ellen had no difficulty about bringing forward the sii^ects' 
upon which she particularly wanted information; for Elizabeth 
was yet more ready to talk than she was to hear; — and alto- - 
gether she seemed so esfcessively animated that Ellen inwardly 
quailed; for Elizabeth's spirits did not get the letter of her 
when she had anything pleasant to communicate. 

•« There, that will do, you may go away, DpLwsoUf now,** 
she said to her maid, who was .upon her knees by the -side of 
the imperial. ** You may leave all these things for the pre- 
sent. What bores maids are with th^iir packing and unpack- 
ing,** were the words that repaid Dawson for lingering a mo- 
ment with the lock of the door in her hand^ in the hope that 
she might catch the cue-woM of the discourse the two ladies 
were going to hold. 

" There*s justice!*' she said to herself, as she withdrew to 
seek comfort in her tea. ** Nobody makes more piece of work 
than my lady, if the very least thing is forgot; and how are 
things to be had if they are neither to be packed nor unpacked?** 

Dawson had her revenge, however;— for, by giving short 
answers, and pulling all her strings into knots for the succeed- 
ing weeks, she made Elizabeth find the operation of dressing 
and undressing as disagreeable as possible; and she was guilt- 
less of knowing her own offence, ox of being able to &x a posi- 
iiF^one upon Dawson. 
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** And now, Ellen^'^ Elizabeth said, as soon as she had set- 
led herself npon the sofa^-'* I must tell you alitUe about what 
las been going mi in London. You must have been leading 
i wretchedly dulllife hopre, for the last month. However, as 
there is no help for it, ypu must of course make the best of it. 
Papa certainly does not seemequal to bear much company." 
'* )r have not been duU^ but I hope you do not think papa 
looking iUf'' Elfen said, anxiously. 

'* I cannot say thai I tliink either of you are looking well. 
I dare say that you- have been bored down* here; and bore 
makes every body look ilL'^Karriet Rivers is a great beauty; 
you vf>i31 be' quite struek by her beauty when yon see her again. 
I think her very mu<;h improved. She has he€n so exces- 
sively admired; and I always observe that great admiration 
improves! ^y^ry body's beauty— ihey learn to. make the most 
of it," /''. ' ' , 

"I d\vays thought Miss. Rivers very handsome. 1 're- 
member/ that yon did nqi admire her much when she first 
cam^tp town." ' 

" Did not I? I forget-=-but my impression w^s that I have 
alway^'admifed her. However, I do not doubt that I admire 
W much more now. The more intimately she is known, 
the iipiore she will be admii'ed. IBhe has so much expression. 
Ther^ is One person wbo^ I am sure, thinks as I do. At one 
time'Lcprii Rayiaood wo»»^'^ -/^^^^^Ur oUowthat she was hand- 
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-i3it)w; ft kr quiie clear that be is desperately Jn love 
with her— and I really think that he improves very much 
too. ijtpon acquaintance^ 1 remember that when you led 
London we had settted he was very disagreeable; but that 
^as not wonderful, considering th^ i^^gjg^^ ^^^^^ which he 
treated us both. It was enough to piqud^s. Since then he 
has been a great deal at my house-^for Harriet's sake, I ima- 
gine—and f like him very much." v 

**He is to be here to-mprrow, is not he? Frederick's 
arrival seems mere uncertain-^-but he wrqte yesterday to say 
that he hoped he and Lord Raymond might come together." 

"Very likely — I should think it vei-y possible that Frede- 
rick may come. I cannot^ say that I individually care very 
»uch whether he doe8.t)r not. He is very clever, of course 
-•but 1 never understand what he is after. He seems so ab- 
stracted sometimes. And then it is so tiresome, never know- 
% whether to expect him. or n6t» W Yiy c«ittvoW^ «»\Bfc\^'^ 
^r i>oiy else? Aud I am so tijred of the aowxv^ ol \v\& ^^^s^^' 
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He speaks upon every ^a^tion; and peo}>l6 go on making i^ 
a fuss with his speeches. There is nothing so wonderful now if 
in his speaking well. He has<»een in parliament a long tihie. '^ 
Then the other evening, afVer he had been tua grave and dry 
as possible all through dinner,_he utterly ^spoiled a Very pro- 
mising conversation, in which Harriet Rivers and Xiord Ray- 
mond were engaged, by catching at* the word enthusiasm^ and 
going off into a regular tirade in favor of it. Enthusiasm^^as 
a fine quality— -he loved enthoeiasm— -and all that sorto/ thiogr 
I did not know what \ie was after, tn fact I nev^r can nui^e 
Frederick Percival out. ' What did you dd' wiih hind when 
he was down heret" * 

"With Frederick?" saadEllenrlaughmg. «* You forget 
how long this house was his home. Tou might- just as well 
ask me what I did without Edward," . ' 

She spoke without embarrassment^ for i^e was ad ways upon 
her* guard with Elizabeth, and she did not ^oubt that in a 
minute the cause of Frederick's disgrace would be brought td i^ 
light. ^ h 

* ** Yes, to be sure— he did owe papa the attention of a visit 
Nothing could be mor^ natural. Ifbrget whether I mentioned p 
in my letters^ that peof^e revived that old absurd report of 
your marriage to iiimr-to-Frederick-^^ho has not ^ sixpence P 
He«a»^^ hm own,tmdwlio never dreams or aay thing bui J!^ 
tlic Uoute dC GooiiiOEs from, morning. tQnhrht !. ft was too P 
-. • .X ^ . . - ^-^--»*^ them, ^h 

aosuruyi iiariiiv look the trouble to^ eoBu«^; — . fl- 

ou mentioned Kdward. He oi)ly left London this morning. |^ 
~e actually took the trouble to pay me a farewell visit yes- 
terday." 

" And how wasj^? fori never can getliim to ndention Vtf 
health, in his lettere. WJhen be went from here he had not 
fairly recovered either strength or looks; and 4n London Ke l^ 
never allows himself time enough to sleiep. I dare say that 1^ 
he has been doing much more tl^n he ought." * h 

*' He seems to have an unfortunate propensity for doing y 
more or less than he ought. Where attention ta his own h 
family is called for, he takes- the last*mentioned line. As i^ 
usual, we have seen very little of him, and I cannot make out 
what he does with himself. . } 4ru8tr that he has not taken to 
live in low society Nothing is so hopelesa as that."' 

** Edward is the last person to do so," Ellen answered, 
■teadily, « I do not fear that for him." 

** Very likely you are better able to judge than I am*-*I do 
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jBdt pretend to knov Edw^ mqeh. Wiiea I married it was 
BOX the fashion in die iJBLmlly to think a great deal about him^ 
John Harri«|oii, who never aees or hears ai^thiog nghdy, told 
Mr,^ Dalrymple that be met Edward early one morning, walk- 
ing with Harriet Riyera^in the ffardep i^ St. James's Park; 
He declares ^at diey tried to av<oid hin^ but that he kept them 
in sight till he was certaiiyfie was not mfstaken. Nobody but 
Jobii^ Harrison could have fancied such a thing. If he had 
-8ejB^4heiu inlhe-neighborhpod of Grosvenor Square, it miffht 
bave been possible that diey had -met aceidentally^vbut at that 
end of the^toi^n it tiv^as hopoesible." 

"^Xnd he fancy that he met Mri. H6ward teof^ EUen 
«sk^ trying to appear unconcerned. . 

" No— only Harriet Rivers. Tbeife never was such non- 
sense. I told her, and she was excessively amused at the 
Boiion." 

^' She has a veiy in^^ndent manner," EUen said, after a 
moment's pa^se.. ** As you just now said about Frederick, I 
eannot m^ke her out. Does, she- ever talk about her own 
family! Do you at all make eiiitfrom^ her, what sort of people 
Br. and Mrs. Rivers 9seY* 

"No, s^ie hardly, ever mentions. them; ajid, to confess the 
tmth, I have never had the curiosijly to inquire about them. 
They are probably like the common xun of people who always 
live in the country, aud. subsist from one year's end to the 
other upon a stock of id^as. which would hotJast us a single 
djiy. She seems to be devoted to l>er uncle and Mrs. 
Howard." 
"And Edward, if .we are to^^elieve John Harrison^" 
" Ah ! yes, poor JoliQ Harrison ! it would be a charity to > 
t^ach him to know, by sight/ some who belong to what he 
calls the v^ry superior-iiet in which we live. Edward would 
^Qi have much chance with Harriet Rivers j list now; for she 
ceitainly likes Lord .Raymond^ and gives him very decided 
eiiGouragement: not more than is quite right and dignified, 
but quite enough ta prevent him from despairing of success; 
and she is not at4ill the sort of girl whQ would, marry for es- 
tablishment. I shaiU be very*glad to have Harriet Rivers 
setded as Lady Raymonds She is a real friend of mine. We 
suit each other particularly well." . ^ 

. *' Mr. Dairy mple now entered the room, to say that as the 
half-hour bell had rung, and his mother was not yet arrived, he 
had taken the liberty to give directMrna ^aX d^vonet ^^\^\^ 



kept back-^tie didnoVdoubt th^t EHea woiild sqethepvoprieif 
of this step. : . . V ' -* r' . 

^ Certainly/'; Elleir -said; iiid:she did iiojf4<><4>V^I^^ ^^^ ^^ I 
vants ha^d>seen the proprWCy.ctf it^bpt^rehe gsLy« ki» direction?. I 

A very anxious hdf4i(mr-wTi»j3a9s6d in ,th» drawing-room, | 
after they -wfere-all dres^edi .jli*. ba3ry1ihpj4fr woadered without 
ceasing What had happened. SbrQ'ethIng vntat have happened. \ 
Did MOt Elizabeth agr^ witi him?. . Hir HK)ther*s- carriage 
was ordered to-bedtXhe^ocir at l4i^ sajne hour as his own^ 
he heard the order giveiW-what diU Elizabeth sttpposevwaa 
the matter?' ' - >- .* '. - ,- 

EHzableth did <iat iupfvdsQ anything partipnUrs and went ob 
talking to Lord Mbrdjiunt and Ellen. * Sooh 4ftef sh^ wenf thia 
length of stiggestrhg that dinner ^honld'^be* OrdeLTfid : it mi^ 
be unpleasant for her father to wait' so long^^ ' 

Mr. Datrymple's misery was. at itsvheignt:. but atjibat mo- 
ment the travellers arrived, • Thi^.wan wW.drQ.vo ^em did 
not know th6 Toad, and had»taken jktt' wrong tiwiK .- Ttoy had 
been up a hill and down a nilH.dl to no'pdrpoaeit^ and IVfft. 
Dalrymple said, she bcgaji to. think 4hat ^ey.^bpiAd neVer' 
arrive — this was' the sort x)f thing" that .always- hgipgenedtp 
her whenever -ehi&uiixiertook- a jounjey.*. '• ' • ^ 

Ellen wjrs 4ttruck by .Miss RIvers's. l^auty*wbed she sa^ 
her agaiii. It was ijmpQssible k^'toiirember ih absence how 
very splendid it wasu SiTch magnificent dark eyes— and eye- 
bro ws ! EQen 'never grew tired "<yf looking av tbcm'; and when 
she did smile, snch a glawfng, gliMering Bmlle — no one could 
resist it. As Elizabeth said, the more intimaiely she tiras 
known the more she must be adAiired. No wonder ihat-Lord 
Raymond was consoled. -X\ f. ■ 

The next day he arrived, and Ih^ it was not quite ^o clear 
to Ellen that he was -eonsored. -.U was. true thi^t ho talked 
.more to Miss Rivers (han^ did. to her-T-anit true that «h^ 
gave him quite suffiliieni encouragement to do so;— ^biit fbf 
Miss RiversUiere was noUhat devotion ojlook and tone which) 
when he addressed the slightest' word to herself, still told that 
she was beloved. 

Ellen felt no pleasure in this con vtcttonr though perhaps she 
might have felt pain h^ she-arrived^at a .eohtrary one;— -but 
she was vexed, truly, seriously vexed with LordHaymond, for 
having come. Her pride was hurt. He had n6 right to think 
that his presence could be welcome (o hef» In two days 
Frederick Percival was to follow him; and if Lord Raymond's 
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love was as deep and hopeless as he had so lately professed, 
it was strange that he should choose to meet his successful 
rival. It was hard upon hei^— he ought to have felt in what 
an awkward situation she would be placed. 

The result of these reflections wds, that she spoke to Lord 
Raymond as little as was consistent with her duties as lady 
of the house, and with a degree of coldness which she flat- 
tered- herself must make him repentant and miserable. Lady 
Elizabeth threw out oblique hints that it would be as well if 
she could conceal her pique a little better. 

Harriet Rivers, on her part, did not seem much given to the 
art of concealment — not at least where Lord Raymond was 
eoncemed. Ellen found her pleasant enough when he was 
not in the room. She talked much and well, and her views 
of people and things were original. Naturally clever people, 
who have just seen enough of^ the world to enable them to 
talk about it, but not enough to have caught the conventional 
tone of society, are generally the pleasaniest companions. All 
Harriet Rivers's opinions were evidently her own, and were 
fearlessly brought forward;, and though ii was doubtful whether 
they would wear well in the turnings and jostliugs of life, 
Ellen could not but be amused at their independence. 

She soon perceived what was the point of attraction be- 
tween her and Elizabeth. The natural fastidiousness of one, 
and the sarcastic views of the other, generally brought them 
to the same conclusions. Lord Raymond alone escaped the 
general coiidemnation. Whatever might be the subject of 
discourse. Miss Rivers contrived to introduce his name; and 
then her countenance lighted up, and her voice grew animated, 
and she quoted his words and sayings with a degree of en- 
thusiasm that quite comforted Ellen as to the state of her own 
feelings; for she retained her judgment sufficiently to perceive 
that in much of what Harriet repeated there was nothing very 
remarkable. 

When Lord Raymond was present, Miss Rivers betrayed 
still more clearly the interest he excited in her mind. When- 
ever he approached Ellen, her eyes followed him with an ex- 
pression of anxiety, which Ellen pitied, even while she con- 
demned the want of self-government it betrayed; and when, 
chilled by the coldness which Ellen displayed, he turned from 
her, Harriet spared no pains to attract him to herself; and 
then she would converse with him in a low earnest tone, 
which eflectually prevented any one from breaking in upon 
Vol. II.. 
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* their tSte-k-t^te, and ^hich gave an appearance of mutaal 
votion, that perfectly justified Lady Elizabeth's surmises. 

Still Ellen retained her original opinion. If sentiment el» 
isted, it was all on the side of the lady, and as yet had made 
no impression on the genfleman. 1^ ^ 

It was on the morning of the day that Frederick Fercivallie« 
was expected, that Lord Mordaunt handed a few simple Vines I *} 
to Ellen, 3vhich threw the whole society into a state of silent 19^ 
commotion. When it is perturbed, there is nothing likeibelsz 
perturbation of silence. hfs 

** This is from Frederick, my child, and he says that we 1^ 
may certainly expect him this evening.*' im 

Lord Mordaunt said no more, and he only announced as It^ 
certain, what was already considered more than probable; but fft 
still he set every body off thinking. 

"I am very glad,"' Ellen answered, and she could scarcely 
have said less; — but every body's look was directed towards f«ii 
her, as if to see exactly what her wonls could mean. 

Mr. Dalrymple spoke first. " So he really comes — I own 
that I, for one, did not expect it. I suppose that this is al- 
most the first engagement Frederick Percival has kept since 
he came into ofidce. We have several times sufifered serious 
inconvenience from his throwing. us over at the last moment, 
when we expected him to make the eighteenth at our dinner- 
table. Ellen, you may consider yourself highly honored that 
he keeps his engagement here." 

** I hope that he does not mean to insist upon our all talk- 
ing politics," said Lady Elizabeth. " We have never yet 
been driven to mention them; — and I really believe that he 
can talk on no other subject. He is grown stwfully official 
and political in his ways." 

** Which, as his life is divided between his ofiUce and the 
House of Commons, is perhaps not very singular," Mrs. 
Dalrymple observed, with some hesitation, as if she distrusted 
her own meaning. j n 

"Exactly so— very justly observed,'! Charles Dalrymple \\ 
said, feeling quite delighted with his mother's penetration.— li 
"Lord Raymond, will you be kind enough to hand my 1 1 
mother the buttered toast? my mother is very partial to but- | ] 
tered toast. Lord Raymond does not hear — he seems quite 
absorbed in thought this morning. When people are in 
society, it is expected, that they should attend a little to the 
social duties. However I do not wish to disturb Lord Ray* 
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nond. Ellen, may I trouble you to hand my mother, the 
toast? Ellen does not hear me either! Very extraordinary, 
it does not strike me that I am more difficult to hear (han 
other people. There is some near Miss Rivers. Thank 
you, Miss Rivers, fur being so singulariy polite as to attend 
when ycMi are spoken to." 

"Lord Raymond," Miss Rivers said impatiently— '* tliere 
surely must be something interesting in that newspaper you 
are studying so deeply. Let us have the benefit of it; for we 
seem to have exhausted our stock of original remarks. Lady 
Ellen, who has an additional guest to amuse and provide for, 
may be permitted to be cumbered with many cares; but we 
who have only to look forward to such an addition to our so- 
ciety, ought not to behave as if a thunderbolt had fallen into 
the midst of us." 

** I candidly own," Lady Elizabeth said, in a tone not loud 
enough to reach her father, ** that Frederick's society has the 
effect of a wet blanket upon my spirits." 

** I cannot agree with you, Lady Elizabeth," Lord Ray- 
mond replied, putting down -his newspaper. '' I do not know 
any one whom 1 think so pleasant in society as Frederick 
Percival. He can talk well upon all subjects. Perhaps in the 
trashy, worldly line we may have the advantage over him; we 
may be able to tell him of the last marriage that has been 
declared, of those people who might be dead for anything we 
care; and he will be interested to a degree fo'r which I envy 
him. I sometimes wonder how he, who has so many grave 
subjects upon his mind, can take such a lively interest in little 
things." 

** Miss Rivers and I have settled to take a long ride this 
morning," Ellen said, as she rose from the table. **Lord 
Raymond, do you mfan to go otit shooting? or will you join 

ttS?" 

*• You cannot doubt what my answer will be," he said, 
with a look which made it fortunate that Miss Rivers was 
looking over the paper he had laid down; and she went in 
such gay spirits to prepare for the ride, that it was evident she 
took l^r full share of the attraction which drew him from the 
pheasants and partridges. 

Lord Raymond was in spirits too, and when she saw what 
importance he attached to it, Ellen almost regretted that gra- 
titude for his defence of Frederick should have led her to give 
him the invitation to join them. • 
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** Before we disperse fbr the momiDg, Ellen,*' Mr. Dal- ^ 
rymple said with great solemnity, ** I must request your at^ 
tention for a few minutes, while we make the necessary atf 
rangements for the christening." / 

'* My dear Charles, said his mother, " nothing will he want- 
ed hut the clergyman and a china bowl. Ah, now," she 
added with a look of maternal pride, ** is not Charles quite 
amusing, with the iuss he makes with his baby? It is jost 
the way with all these young fathers." 

Ellen positively refused to be amused by Charles, as a 
young father, or anything else; but she professed her readi- 
ness to listen to whatever he might have to suggest. 

*' As I am anxious to reach my own home in time to attend 
the annual races, I^ady Elizabeth and I have agreed that it 
would be as well to name for the ceremony an early day in 
the ensuing week. Suppose we say Wednesday? Do yoa 
concur with me in thinking that Wednesday witt be a |pod 
day to name?" 

*' Perfect — the horses, I see, are coming round." 

*' I am sorry to detain you, but it will be necessary to write 
to your parish clergyman immediately, and secure his services. 
It will be best that the letter should come from myself. The 
name of your clergyman is, I believe/' ^— and he paused 
for information. 

** You must know, Mr. Dalrymple," Lady Elizabeth ex- 
claimed, ** you have heard it forty times — Mr. Townshend." 

*• True — Mr. Townshend — I will write to Mr. Townshend, 
and perhaps Lord Mordaunt may consider it a proper com- 
pliment, to invite some of his immediate neighbors; in which 
case it would be advisable that the list should be made out 
without delay." 

** We have no rery near neighbors except the Beaumonts 

and Harrisons; and it may be as well to ask them; for we 

most eventually go through a dinner with them. I dare say 

they are just the sort of people to like being invited to a 

: christening." 

'•There is no doubt," Mr. Dalrymple replied, 'MhatUiey 
will consider being asked to this christening as a very marked 
attention; and as they were early friends of Lady Elizabeth's, 
it is as well that it should be paid." 

** Acquaintances— Hiot friends" — ^Lady Elizabeth answered 
disdainfully. 

'• By-the-bye, Elizabeth," said Ellen, *• Anne Beaumont is 
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frown «p lo be quite pveUy— I rmiker fancy what I hate aeen 

offeer,'* . 

«« Do you, ray dear Ellen? I cannot posaibly enter into 
thai — ^I eannot undertake to know one little black BcMumoiit 
Drooi another." 

*' But Anne is tall and fair: she is not the least like the 
others." 

'* Very possibly; but I am so i§sed to hear and talk about 
the little black Beaumonts, I shall never distinguish her." 

" I have often had the raislortune to meet MiSS Eliza Beau« 
mont,'* Mr. Dalrymple observed, *• and her total want of 
manners is very distressing. But I trust the importance of 
the present occasion will be some restraint to h^. EUeo, aa 
you are impatient to set off on your ride, you had better give 
me some cards, and allow me to write the invitations.". 

Ellen made him quite happy by leaving the wiiole affair to 
bis management. 

Miss Rivers, when they returned, declared the ride had 
been delightful; but Ellen was distressed that it had lasted so 
lo^g: for they found Frederick already arrived. 



CHAPTER IX. 

There be whose lovelesa wisdom never failed, 

In self-adoriBg pride securely mailed: 

But triumph not, j^e peace-enamored few! 

Fire, Nature, GeiiiBS, never dwelt withyouI^-CAMPiBbL. 

Fox to be sure w«8 vehement and wrong; — 

But then Pitt's words, you'll own, were rather strong. 

GsOftGE CANNIMOi 

** Thb Earl of Mordaunt and Lady Ellen Glanville request 
the pleasure oP Mr., Mrs. and Miss Beaumonts company to 
dtuuer on Tuesday, September 15th." 

**^ine, just come and look at this card," said Eliza, hold>- 
ing 4^>ut for inspection* /> You see there is no apostrophe 
before the s. Do not you think that * the' has probably been 
left out?—' The Miss Beaumonts,' tl|e servants were proba- 
bly desired to write*" 

8* 
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«< It is Lady Ellen's own writinj^, and she is not likely to 
have made a mistake. I am afraid that only one is asked, 
and Maria will certainly go there. I should have had no 
ehance even if two had been asked; but I should have liked 
to dine once at Mordaunt Castle. Some of the Harrisons 
will be there. Mr. Harrison and Julia, and Mr. John Harri- 
son. Mrs. Harrison stays at home, because ahe expects the 
Francis Butlers. How odd it is to think that Kate should be 
Mrs. Francis Butler!'* 

** So it is, very odd; and yet as she is married to him it 
could not well be otherwise.^ Now, I am mberable aboot 
that dinner, I do hot doubt that Lady Ellen reckoned upon 
my coming; but Maria must have her own way. It is very 
provoking — we lead such poking lives shut up here.- Since 
Tom Brown spoiled that cricket- match, it has been qnite im* 
possible to get papa to do anything." ~ 

** What! you have got hold of that invitation already!** said 
Maria, who now entered the room. '• We have accepted it 
of course. There is a note begging that the rest of the family 
will come in the evening. I suppose that yoa and AnAe will 
insist upon doing that; though it is a long way for the car- 
riage to go backwards and forwards. The Dalrymples are 
there, and their child is to be christened.** 

** A christening!" Eliza exclaimed. '* I am'so glad it is a 
christening. I shall certainly go— 1 would not miss it for the 
world — I dare say that a christening will be very grand and 
amusing. Lord Mordaunt will be one godfather of course; 
but it is a boy, so there must be two, and I wonder who the 
second will be — I hope, somebody who will be pleasant to 
talk to. If, as I suspect, it turns out to be Mr. Percival, 
though it will be very dull for us, it will be a great blow to 
the Harrisons; for that would leave no doubt about him and 
Lady Ellen." 

<* Well, my dears, here I am ! Your father and I are come 
back from our drive" — was the intdligence Mrs. Beaumont 
now imparted to her daughters, and which none of them very 
well knew how to contradict. ** We have been taking quite 
a long round. We began with Mr. Townshend. He uiked a 
great deal about some new charity be and l^dy Ellen are setting 
up. I did not listen much to the deUils; but your fatbef dis* 
approved of it altogether. He says that the poor have had 
loo much done for theni already, and are getting above them- 
selves. He thinks that Lady Ellen overdoes things. How* 
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erer, Mr. Townshend never will listen to a word against her. 
He seems to think her quite perfection. I wonder how he 
reconciles that with the sermons he preaches «every Sunday! 
He considers her altered though, in spirits— he is sure she is 
not happy. The old man seemed quite anxious about her.'' 

" Perhaps," said Maria, ** she is attached to Mr. Percival, 
and he, after all, does not return it. He is the sort of man 
who might be very much bored with a, wife." 

*' Mr. Townshend gave a very good account of the new 
people at the white house— -Pringle their name is— Mr. and 
Mrs. Pringle, three sons, and no daughter. They are very 
regular at church, and seem well to do in the world. Your 
father proposed leaving our cards upon them in our way 
home; but just as we were going to turn in at the gate, we 
saw Tom Brown coming out; and then your father would not 
go. Tom Brown had got on a white hat and claret-colored 
coat, and looked quite like a gentleman. Your father was 
very much disgusted.*' 

** And so you did not go," exclaimed Eliza. ** What a 
pity I Tom Brown spoils every thing. And after all he may 
only have been there in the way of his business. Some book or 
other probably wanted. Three sons and no daughter ! I 
dare say they are a remarkably pleasant family. You did not 
happervto ask if one of the sons is tall, wiih dark hair? I 
dare say, Anne, tiiat he was the gentleman who was so civil 
about offering to help us over the style the other day. He did 
help me; but Anne found a way round through a gate. He 
looked after us for a long while." 

** And then," Mrs. Beaumont continued, " we went to the 
Harrisons. I could not get your father to see it— but poor 
Mrs. Harrison looked sadly low. You know what a laugher 
she used to be at times. 1 do assure you she never laughed 
once heartily while we were there,"* though 1 talked as fast as 
I could all the time, about first one thing, then another — any 
thing that I thought woukl please her. 1 told her what every 
body said about John Harrison being so much on the turf, and 
asked her whether she and Mr. Harrison were not very much 
vexed about it. But she scarcely gave me an answer. Poor 
woman! she changes very much for the worse. I sincerely 
hope she has no inward complaint." 

•* If the report is true that John Harrison has a horse of his 
own to run at Hounslow races, there is no doubt she must be 
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truly distressed about him. Who can tell where aman will 
stop who has once imbibed a taste for the turfl Racing is 
the worst kind^f gambling. I am very thankful that we hare 
no connection with gamblers. Richard has no taste for the 
turf?" 

There was -something really sublime in Maria's tone, as she 
uttered this strictly moral discourse, which was meant to strike 
daggers to Anne*s heart and conscience* Anne saw she was 
expected to speak, and thought that she would say something 
particularly safe. A mental vision of John Harrison's horse 
running misled her^* ** I have never seen a race. Perhaps 
if we should happen to be in town at the right time, papa will 
take us to Hounslow races." 

'* Anne;" Maria said very sternly^ ** I am really shocked at 
you. Since you have taken up this unfortunate fancy for 
John Harrison, whicb is not the least returned by him, you 
have lost all sense of right and wrong. You defend gambling 
and every kind of vice. I really believe that you would think 
a great deal the better of Richard if he did but gamble." 

** Why, Maria, I only said that I had never seen a race." 

** I know very weU what you said «nd what you meant 
You had better let. the subject drop now. You have got sudi 
a habit of flying into a passion if it is just gently hinted to you 
that you are not quite perfect, it will soon be nece98ary to 
give up speaking to you at all." 

To return to Mordaunt Castle.— -Mr. Dalrymple was very 
much agitated as the hour for the christening approached. 
An uncle of his own was the second god-father, and in his 
absence he himself was to stand. He thought it would be 
better if they were all to settle where they were to be, before 
Mr. Townshend arrived; but he could get nobody to attend 
to him. He did not like the pattern of the china-bowl; ancl 
Lady Elizabeth would recline in an arm-chair, and talk, in- 
stead of going to see that the christening frock and cap were 
rightly prepared. Then he suddei^y recollected a most re- 
markable omission. Mr. Holland and his daughter were nojk 
asked. He literally gasped for breath as this struck him» and 
rushed to find Ellen. She was walking on the lawn with 
Frederick Percival. He expected to overwhelm her with a 
sense of her want of recollection; but she only looked puzzled, 
and said, '' Yes — I thought of them ; but i^ uncle could 
hardly like to bring Margaret into so large a party, and I am 



fare that he would rather be excused from coining himself. 
Consider too, what a large party we are already : quite af 
many as papa will like." « 

" Fifteen — exactly fifleen — ^I did not like to distress you 
by mentioning it; but from the first I have felt that a sixteenth 
was most cruelly wanted. It was strange that the recollec' 
tion of Mr. Holland never presented itself before. Lady 
'Elizabeth's own uncle!— Hshall I go in and despatch my ser- 
vant with the invitation, and an apology that it has not reached 
him sooner?" 

'* No— 1 thank you— you may leave it to me— I will ask 
papa presently what he thinks about it." 

*' Presently ! why it is two o'clock now^-the ceremony 
takes place at six, and at half-past we dine. It seems, Ellen, 
that you forgef the hour." 

** No— and at all events you have reminded me of it now." 

She was impracticable— Mr. Dalrympie could not tell what 
to make of her. 

As soon as he was fairly out- of hearing Ellen applied to 
Frederick for advice, as to what she had best do. Her ac- 
count of Mr. Boliand's Virulence against the Rivers^s did not 
surprise him ; for he was with his own family in Lancashire 
at the time of poor Frank's disgrace, and he remembered 
being both shocked and disgusted at the violence Mr. Holland 
displayed in his letters to Mr. Rivers. He had since strongly 
represented to Edward how bitterly his uncle was likely to 
resent any thing like intimacy there; but he had made no im- 
pression; for Edward was not one to sacrifice present enjoy- 
ment to the uncertain chance of future advantage. 

Frederick did not wonder that E|len should dread inviting 
Mr. Holland to meet Harriet Rivers; but he agreed with Mr, 
Dalrympie in thinking the invitation had better be sent im- 
mediately: for, with his morbid feelings about his family, Mr. 
Holland would probably be seriously ofiended if he were left 
out. He thought that Ellen might safely trust that his taste 
for saying bnitai things generally would prevent Miss Rivera 
from being startled when he addressed them to her par* 

ticularly. 

The invitation was sent and accepted. Mr. Holland had 
happily been absent for a week; so he fdt no surprise that he 
had not received it earlier. 

«' I am afraid," Frederick said as soon as this was setded, 
M that you will think me no better than your uncle, but I mu^ 
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ask, why, after all, is Miss Rivers here? I thought that she 
was one of the very few whom you take the trouble to dislike; 
and that here i*should be perfectly safe from meeting her." 

•• Safe! do you dislike her then? Do you know any reason 
why she should not be here?*' 

«• No — no reason — none that I can specify— except that I 
do not wish to see Miss Rivers a very intimate friend of yours. 
But you have not answered my question. Why do I find her 
here?" 

Frederick looked disturbed, and Ellen, feeling convinced 
there was a mystery about Miss Rivers, which she was not to 
know, very naturally became exceedingly anxious to find it 
out. Mr. Howard might look as fat and complacent Its he 
pleased; but she was thoroughly persuaded that he was at the 
head of a very mysterious family. 

The company was all assembled at the hour Mr. Dalrymple 
had named; and he would have been happy, if Mrs. Beaumont 
had not worn a black velvet gown — which his mother declared 
was unlucky at a christening. It was very provoking; Mrs. 
Beaumont ought to have known better. It was impossible but 
that a mother of a large family like hers must know better. 
It showed great want of consideration. During the whole 
evening, Mr. Dalrymple never ceased casting reproachful looks 
at her. He was not far from tliinking that she was engaged 
in a regular plot against the health and safety of his son and 
heir. 

- The boy was petted and admired to his heart's content; and 
Ellen really did feel something like tenderness, as she kissed 
the liitle bale of French cambric and Valenciennes lace. Mr. 
Bolland did not raise himself the very least in the nurse's esti- 
mation, by desiring her to be off wfth the little cub, when she 
brought it to him, that he might perform the same operation. 
She declared she had been upon the point of telling him, that 
if the child had been old enough to take notice, she never 
should have ventured to let it run such a risk of being fright 
ened into fits, by going near such an ugly old fright. 

Dinner went off very smoothly. - Harriet Rivers sat as far 
as possible from Mr. Bolland, and happily her name was never 
once uttered across the table. Indeed, it struck Ellen that 
there was very little uttered of any kind. She could only 
secretly hope that the grandeur of the scene would make up 
for its dulness; for the French cook entered heartily into Mr. 
Dalrymple's views of the importance of a christening dinner, 
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and exerted himself to the utmost. There was a surprise, of 
a spun-sugar cradle, with a white frosted baby, that made 
Ellen feel rather hot; but the Beaumoiils and Harrisons were 
perfectly delighted with it, aqd Charles Dalrymple went him- 
self to the kitchen the next day, to thank the cook for having 
thought of it. 

Lord Raymond sat next to Ellen, but he was silent and de- 
jected. The windows of his room looked upon the lawn, and 
it had been very unpleasant to him to see Frederick and Ellen 
walk up and down, backwards and forwards. The murmur 
of their voices, as they passed and repassed, disturbed him, 
and destroyed all power of attending to bis book. He was a 
little surprised that Ellen should like to do this. She could 
not expect her secret to be preserved, when she herself took 
Bo pains to conceal it. He couUh not but be a little hurt to 
find that Ellen could lib inconsistent. So that day his manner 
was as cold and distant as she could wish; and he felt he was 
doing a very right and proper thing, by showing her how dis- 
pleased he felt that she should walk up and down the4awn for 
half-an-hour, with the man she was eventually to marry! 

Frederick Percival did not at that motnent ofiend him by 
talking to any body — Mrs. JL)alrymple was his neighbor on 
one side, Harriet Rivers on the other. 

'* Now, I merely ask you," Lady Elizabeth said, leaning 

across Lord Raymond to speak to Ellen, ** did you ever see 

i any body in a more wet-blanketty mood? His eyes fixed 

[and his head up in the air! Poor Harriet looks quite afraid 

I of opening her lips, for fear she should disturb his political 

reverie." 

John Harrison did his very best to entertain Lady Eliza- 
beth; but she was not encouraging. Maria Beaumont said 
afterwards that she heard him ask very formally where was 
her brother Lord Lindsay when she last heard from him — and 
she answered that she quite, forgot to look at the date of his 
letter — the name of one foreign town did just as well as 
another ! 

Maria was quite amused to hear John Harrison so snubbed. 
There was one comfort for Ellen: she had feared that her 
father would be oppressed by the sound of so many voices; it 
was now clear that that danger did not exist. 

In their way- to the drawing-room, Ellen prepared Miss 
Rivers for the sight of Margaret. Though so little calculated 
in any way to adorn it, she evinced a strange love for society, 
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and her father had announced to Ellen that she might be 
pected, with Dixon and her knitting. If he was to be draj 
mm his own home to please his brother on this family 
aion, Ellen must be equally anxious that Margaret shooU 
there. He had arranged with Mr. Beaumont that his ' 
tera should call for her. Eliza loudly declared that she s 
not feel safe if she was shut up in a carriage with her. 
there was no help for it; and when Ellen found that these 

guests were already arrived, she was thankful that a son 
eir of the house of Dalrympte could not be bom e?ery da] 

Lady Elizabeth evidently considered that it was not hi 
province to provide amusement for the' people she had been the 
means of bringing together. Under pretence of goings to see 
if the little Mordaunt was asleep, she secured half-ah-hoor^s 
quiet in her own dressing-room; and finding when she went 
down stairs that the gentlemen were not yet come out, she 
quietly seated herself in an arm-chair, and took up a book. 

During her absence the conversation had grown very ani* 
ftiated, and Margaret, playing with the long ends of hersask, 
looked from one speaker to the other, and. sometimes 
said-^** What a noise they make, Dixon:" — which for a mo- 
ment effectually chilled them all. Eliza Beaumont whispered 
to Julia Harrison, what a mercy it would be to herself, ani 
her father, and every body, if she were dead. 

*< And so, Julia," said Mrs. Beaumont, ** you have, got youi 
sister home again — poor thing! I dare say she is glad enough 
It she cannot have a home of her own, her own natural horn 
is what she must like best. I never yet heard of a youn 
wife who could put up long with her husband's family. !*l 
doubt poor Mrs. Harrison shed tears, and plenty, when sb 
saw her again." 

" Tears ! oh no, none. You never heard such a screamh 
and noise in all your life as^ve made. It was such fun to s 
Kate drive up in a carriage of her own; and. when Fraro 
Buller himself threw the drawing-room door wide open, a 
announced Mrs. Francis Butler, I thought mamma would ha 
died of laughing." 

** Ah, well !" Mrs. Beaumont answered, looking very u 
vous, " all that is quite right. If Kate does not enjoy hen 
now, when will she enjoy herself? The troubles of life \ 
come upon her fast enough. Your mother's experience co 
tell her that. It is a pity you have not some friend who co 
give old Mr. Butler a hint to spend some of his heaps 
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voney in roakiBg tbem comfortable. I have no patience with 
people who hoard" up their money. Why cannot he buy 
ihem a house V^ 

**He has," Julia answered triumphantly. **I have been 
loBging to see you, that I might let you know. He has taken 
a very pretty house for them at our end of the town. I always 
said it would be so. I knew that it could not be otherwise; 
but nobody would believe me. We do so all doat upon dear 
old Mr. ButleH This house is all Kate's doing. Ha knew 
tbatELate wished it. Francis says that he is quite jealous of 
Kate's'influence. She can do anything with his father." 

" I hear the gentlemen coming up," said Eliza; and she 
was right; they came in talking with great eagerness. Lord 
Mordaunt cabled Ellen, and asked her whether she knew 
where his map of the county was to be found. ** My good 
friend here," he added, looking at Mr. Betfumont, *« wishes 
to set us all risht about the bit of waste land near Holland 
farm. He and Harrison cannot agree about it. They are 
igrguing as to what parish it belongs to." 

" Pray, Lady Ellwi," said Mr. Harrison eagerly, "do not 

trouble yourself to look for the map— I know that it belongs 

•: ta Dornlon parish. I had occasion to ask the question no 

' later than yesterday. Lord- Mordaunt, I will give you my 

aothority. Thete cannot be better authority on all parisjk 

[ matters. The man has just been 'elected ^overseer. He has 

^ Mroiked his way up entirely by talent. We live in- tihies 

when talent tells; and a sharp clever fellow as ever was born 

is Tom Brown."f- 

'« Lady EUeti," Mr. Beaumont said emphatically, ^* if it is 
Dot asking too much, I will trouble you to send for the map. 
It is a little hard to be expected to take as gospel the testi- 
mony of a parish pauper, who but yesterday had no stake in 
the county, and who would probably say black's white, to 
Work out his oWn ends. I know nothing of Tom Brown 
but his look; and a more vulgar swaggering-lookmg black- 
guard, I never beheld. Thank heaven, I have no objeet in 
view which oblige me to h<4d communication with such fel- 
lows as Tom Brown." 

'< What, are you bothering about that bit of waste land 
still?" was growled forth by Mr. Bolland. «• What can it sig- 
nify to either of you which parish it belongs to? It is my 
Jaad. I made a cheap purchase of it last Michaelmas. 

*» You probably knew nothing ^bouX \W Vie ^^^^^^\>5sv '^ 
Vol. IL—9 
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nod to his brother; '^liut onr laperb nephew made op fcir 
mind to spend some of yoar money, that he might make it 
an addition to the family property. ' He trusted his business 
to either people-^I was there myself and on^id you«-*-and got 
it a bargain too. As it seems an object to some c^ you to 
know, the land lies in Domton parish.'' 

** Trust my friend Tom Brown for never being wrong," 
said Mr. Harrison, with a laugh of triumph. «* What have 
you gotto say now, eh! Beaumont? You had better be care- 
ful, for I should not wonder if we were to have Tom Brown 
for our representative, before we are fairly tuc!;ked .up m our 
graves. There is a strong radieal party sit Dernton." 

•t And you will think it an honor, I suppose," Mr. Beau* 
mont replied with a bitter smile, ** if the paririi pauper can 
manage by his interest to bring in your son John there as his 
colleague. I could scarcely have imagined that the madness 
of the times could have brought the Harrison pride so low as 
that. Dornton will find cause to rue the d^y when the reform 
bill passed." 

*• What a noise they make, Dixon," Margaret repeated. 

** They do indeed," Mrs. Beaumont exclaimed, in a trans- 
port of distress. ^'Lady Ellen, I am so vexed that Mr. 
Beaumont and Mr. Harrison should have got to their politics. 
1 wish I knew what to say to quiet them. If Mrs. Harrison 
were here she would stop (hem ih a mkiute. Mr. Percival, 
you, who are a real pplttitian, do say something. If they 
stop to listen to you they cannot both go on speaking at once. 
Do hear Mr. Beaumont — his voice is louder than ever — and 
there is Mr. Harrison's just as bad: — My dear Mr. Beaumont, 
will you listen to tne? I say, what does Che Reform bill sig* 
nify at Domton? Our grocer's bill, and all our bills, are moch 
more reasonable than they used to be. I wish you would 
leave the Reform bill alone." 

*< Well, my dear, I have done," Mr. Beaumont answered, 
looking very red, as he walked off to the other end of the 
room. 

** You are an excellent political eeonomist, Mrs. Beau- 
mont," said Frederick Percival. 

*< Oh, pray, Mr. Percival, do not eall me a political any* 
thing. I do make my house-bills as economical as pes- 
dble; but I detest the very name of politics. T^iey quite 
spoil the comfort of all our meetings with the* Harrisons. 
I am sure I dread the very name of politics; and poor 



arriMn li more worried than she chooses to say by 

lite agree with Mrs. Beauraont," said Lady Elizabeth, 
d never iti her life condescended to know she had an 
".Foiitics are very tiresome in private society. Of 
Frederick, I mean nothing personal to you and Lord 
id, who have^been talking nothing else for the last half 
[ believe that he and Harriet>are siill going on with 
et^subjecl."^ 

conld not resist turning her head towards them, and 
14 Harriet Bivers, her dark eyes flashing, her radiant 
taming, almost as unlike the cold, inanimate Harriet 
ihe had sooieiimes seen, as she was to the unfortunate 
it BoUjpmd, who sate beside her, as if to serve for a 
r heavy brow seeming yet more lowering — her whole 
still more hopeless, from (he contrast 
did npt turn away shrinking from the sight of Harrietts 
SB. ^he felt she must learn to bear it : she must do 
ihe must strive to rejoice at it. She could well fancy 
vers's feelings at that moment. There had been dis- 
Lord Raymond — there had been jealousy of herself— 
evening all was prospering to her. Lord Raymond, 
ort time before so silent and spiridess, was conversing 
appearance of earnestness and devotion, which really 
1 to Elllen a litUe overdone, now he was not conversing 
rsel£ Lady £lixabeth*s attack did not the least dis- 
bim. ^ 

1 should blame. Percival, not us/' he answered. .'* You 
)a told us yesterday morning how well he converses 
ine* We 'have been drawing him out. When tol# 
lersoa speaks , partiealarly well about one particular 
it is natural to conclude that he cannot speak at all 
y olher. Indeed, Percival, I almost think that Lady 
h hinted as much.'* 

rick laughed, and then turned to Ellen. ** Do you 
ith Eliiabedi ? Does all I say upon any other subject 
laking.any impression upon you ?"• 
laughed too^and disclaimed; but she colored so deeply, 
:a Beauraont twitched Julia Harrison's gown, and made 
rn to look. It was altogether an unfortunate question 
^ercival's, considering he only meant it to revive some 
little reminiscences confined to Ellen and himself. It 
so many of the party in various ways. Lord Ray- 
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mQnd actually, started as he heard it, and relapsed into gravity 
and silence; and then Miss Rivera's animation fled. Ellen, by 
way of saying something, addressed herself to her, and made 
some trivial remark about the ride they had taken in the 
morning. That vras unfortunate again. She forgoi that but 
a moment before she had been congratulating herself, that by 
some happy chance. Miss Rivers's name had not been pro- 
nounced so as t»4ttra«t her UHcle'« attention; but he was stand- 
ing near Ellen when she spoke, and wh^n she ceased, an 
ominous frown had gathered upon liis- countenance. 

" Rivers ! Rivers's daughter!" he said, in a voice so little 
modulated that Ellen trembled lest Harriet should hear him. 
"I thank you, my fair niece, for humering your uncle's 
tastes. Why is the girl here ? or why am I here to meet herf' 

**She came with Elizabeth— -Elizabeth knows her inti- 
inately. I could not refuse to receive her, and I feared yoa 
would think me neglectful if I* did not beg you to come to us 
to-day. My dear uncle, whatever reason you may hare to be 
offended with Mr. Rivers, you must remember that his daugh- 
er was a child at that time; she'^must have been ignorant of 
all that passed." 

** I dislike the breed," Mr. Holland answered rougWy. 
** She thinks herself a beauty, I see, and Edward I suppose 
agrees with her. I understand the Rivers' friendship now. 
But a beggar's daughter will not be richly endowed, and I 
doubt whether the pride of the army has found his campaigns 
in St. James's Street particularly lucrative. Ellen, I know 
you reckon upon my money, tor give him luxuries he was not 
born to. But I tell yoa fairly, that if he marry into that 
family, I would see him in a gaol, and not a farthing from my 
pocket should help to free him from it. And if I read Lind- 
say's character Hrightly, money would not flow freely from his 
pocket either; and my brother would be swayed by him. You 
and he are warned : follow up this Itivejrs .connection if you 
please." 

»* Margaret, whose eyes were fixed upon her father while 
he spoke, now burst into one of her unaccountable laughs. 
"Rivers, what makes you talk of that? Yon told me that 
you hated the name, and I was never to mention it, and now 
you are saying it yourself." 

** Call me by any other name you please. Miss Bolland," 
Harriet answered carelessly, as ifahe were humoring a child. 
PerhapSf if you dislike ihe eoxmd ol VC\s«t%, ^wx n^w^JA 
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^sh It ehani^ to tooie other yov are more used to hear—* 
1 have no objection. Mr, Percivai, I shall not aUow yon to 
escape without finishing that fame of chess I so nearly won 
last nighu l^e Jiooseraaids have been good enough to leave 
it undisturbed. Will you oome and let me triumph over 
you?*' 

*' You seem to wish to triumph over moietlian me,'* Frede* 
rick could not resist saying, as he saw her pass Mr. Boliand, 
looking soHMthing very like defiance. 

**WeU,** said Eliza Beaumont aside to Julia Harrison, 
"this is what I call a very dull evening. It is all I can do to 
help yawning. I wish that Lady Ellen had asked the Prin- 
gles, or somebody new, for us to talk to. Not that any- 
body can talk while Lady Elizabeth is in the room; she gives 
one such grand supercilious looks. And I wonder what is 
the use of the old lady who is asleep in the arm-chair. I will 
ask Mr. Dalrymple. Mr. - Dalrymple, what is the name of 
that <^d lady, in the ridiculous cap, fast asleep? There— do 
not you seef Why fou must see — there is but one old lady 
in a ridiculous cap.** 
" The lady you are now pointing out is my mother. It 
I would be advisable that young ladies should be a little cl^u- 
i tiotis of expressing opinions they are totally incompetent to 
form. My mother's caps have never in any way been con- 
sidered ridiculous.*' 

** What a scrape I got into, to be sure,'* Eliza very naturally 
remarked, as he walked indignantly away. ** But I do not 
mech care. He cannot look more peevish one time than 
anothen and it is a very ridiculous cap. 1 will a«k your 
brother John what he thinks-r-no — I cannot catch his eye, he 
is so busy talking to Anne — and Anne* i^ever tnlks at all gene- 
[ ndly. , I am afraid he must find her very dull. 1 dare say 
' he would be much happier, if we could make him come 
here." 

John Harrison did not agree with her. He remained quietly 

where he was, till the dull evening ended, afid the carriages 

were announced^ and th^n he only approached Eliza to say 

eomethtng very tart and disagreeable. He rather piqued 

himself upon saying tart things. 

^ We have not met, Miss Eliza Beaumont, since the even- 
ing we all passed together at the Sprys. My sisters have 
been telling me a sad story of my friend Spry. Who can 

9* 
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tell, if the wife had not appeared, whether we might not have 
lived to see him prosecuted for bigamy?" - 

Ellen held out her hand to Lord Raymond, as she bid him 
good night; for this time she would not let Elizabeth say tliai 
she was piqued. 

" Good night, and good bye. Lady Ellen,'* he said, as for i 
moment he detained her — '* I start for London early to-mor- 
row. Miss Ri^rs, I need not go' through the ceremony ,oi 
parting with you; for in ada^ or two we shall meet againJ' 



CHAPTER X- 

No word he spake, 
Nor owned the pangs his bosom knew; 
But his full heart was like to break. 
In erery throb his bosom drew. — Hoggj. 

And I a childless man may end the name. — Charles Lamb; 

On tiie day succeeding the- christening, the party was t 
disperse. Lady Elizabeth and Mr. Dalryrople to their owi 
house in Shropshire, Miss Rivers and Mrs. Dairy mple to thei 
separate habitations in London, and Frederick Percival to hi 
confinement in the purlieus of Downing Street. Lord Ray 
mond had remained firm to- his resolution, and was some wa; 
on the road to London before the rest of the party were a£ 
sembled at breakfast. 

*' I think, Harriet, we ought to feel flattered, whateve 
Ellen may do," Lady Elizabeth said; for Lord Raymon 
seems to govern his movements by ours. He came a fen 
hours before we did, and now he goes a few hours before w 
do. He says he dhall feel quite lost when we have left Loc 
don. He will not have- ope excuse lieft to bring him up fros 
Norland. I am really fond of Lord Raymond. I wish, EHec 
that you and he could get on better together. He can be s 
excessively pleasant when he chodses to take the trouble." 

There was a great deal to talk over at breakfast that mow 
ing. Lady Elizabeth found it worth while to express be 
contempt and aversion for the Harrisons individually, and tb 
Beaumonts collectively; — ^for they were still the little blac 
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lomonts; she could not distioguuih Anne from the others; 
tried very hard, indeed; but she really could not. There 
ire letters too from tlie Lindsays. They were established 
Naples for the winter, and Lady Lindsay was more grater 
., more affectionate, more happy, and more fond of every 
•^ody than ever, because she was so happy. Lady Elizabeth 
ally thought that she must pack up her things, and go off 
Naples direcdy, if every body was so delightful there: — she 
sver could find delightful people in England — she was very 
'Unfortunate — she did her best, but she never could. 

Lady Lindsay wrote vaguely, as to their future movements. 
^^ Dear Lindsay" seemed quite contented there, and she had 
^ot asked him how long tl^eywere to stay; — perhaps he had 
^Xot settled yet.-»But dear Lindsay had settled; and in his 
l-ctter he announced the month, and almost the very day of 
X\ie month, ou which lie intended to return to England. 
^Early in April they might be expected. They would pass 
^ome time at Paris on their way. 

Lady Elizabeth said that she would seize this opportunity 
to write to-Lady Lindsay; she was always puzzled for some- 
thing to tell her, but now she could enlighten her as to her 
own future proceedings; which it was clear that Lindsay did 
not think it woilh his while to do. 

••I cannot quite remember when Lindsay left England," 
Lord Mordaunt said, looking towards Ellen — *' I remember 
nothing very clearly now. Six months hence is a long time 
for an old man to look forward te who is losing hi» memory 
for the past. April may bring Lindsay, but I may not be 
here to see him. Elizabeth, yod leave me too to-day; and a 
parting at my age is an awful thiug. Let my grandchild be 
brought to me before you go." 

There was depression in his tone, and Ellen found it diffi- 
cult to answer him cheerfully. She could not bear to own, 
CLVjen to herself, that there was truth in his word; but when in 
the fulness of her heart she prayed that his life might be pro- 
longed, she feared that it was a selfish prayer; for his powers 
of enjoying life were failing, fast. 

*• And we too, Ellen, are to part for months," Frederick 
Percival said, as they returned together to the drawing-room, 
after the departure of the Dalrymples. «' Lord Mordaunt is 
right; such partings are awful things. I have no chance of 
getting away from London again, and before we meet, you 
will have time to forget my existence, I mean to keep a 
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Strict watch over Raymond's movements. If I hear of hino 
here again, 1 shall really begin to be jealous. Etlen, do yov 
^ink Uiat you could take the trouble to feel jealous abool 
met" 

" The trouble! oh, Frederick, what a strange expression tc 
use." 

**I do not see that. It would be very troublesome to fed 
jealous; and if once I begin to feel jealous of Raymond, 1 
should be very jealous indeed. I have always liked him, bul 
I never saw so much of him before; und he has powers (A 
making himself generally pleasant, which I really envy him. 
I live too little in society to make myself pleasant when I am 
there, or to have any taste for it; and yet I do not like to pass 
in solitude the few idle hours I can Call my own. Elizabeth 
tells me I am reserved. But she is quite mistaken; I am never 
so happy as when I can find any one with whom I can speak 
openly, and who will be interested in what interests me.*- 
Every day that passes makes me fbel more impatient for the 
time when we, Ellen, shall be every thing to each oth^r; when 
I need no longer fear to return to a solitary home. These 
long partings are so irksome; they make me even shy with 
you. Do you know there are many things I thought, before 
I came, I would mention to you, and I did not; because yoa 
could'only be interestechin them for my sake, and I feared you 
must have forgotten how to set about being so." 

^'But you should not fear that, Frederick; that woi^ld bea 
fatal misitke to make. Promise before we part that you will 
never doubt me. Indeed it is the most fervent wish of my 
he^rt to share in all that troubles or rejoices yours. I will 
strive to make you wish for no other confidante than me." 

«' My own Ellen!" 

Frederick said no more, but Ellen fit satisfied that if he 
had doubted her, at that moment his doubts were dispelled. 
Still, when he was gone, she thought again and again of wlwt 
he had said. He. had been dissatisfied with her — that was 
clear. How then, through a long life, could she hope to 
satisfy him? She could not answer the question to her own 
satisfaction, so she wisely determined to think of something 
else. It is a bad sign when it is easier to dismiss a puzzling 
subject altogether from the mind, than to view it in the light 
which we feel to be the right one. 

Ellen's spirits had sunk under the internal struggles of the 
last few months. So strong in that knowledge of the future 
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with which youth is so eminently gifted, she of course settled 
k ihat she could never kndw anything like happiness again. In 
k fact her feelings on the subject were so ^rational, she believed 
t she had better have no future at alU unless she could make it 
j eontribute to the happiness of Frederick Percival. 
I Following up such thoughts as these, she had walked to a 
t\ little distance from the house, when she saw a carriage coming 

towards her. Mrs. Dalrymple had forgotten a bandbox^-a 
^: most important bandbox — it held the ridiculous cap. She was 
t\ Tery much provoked with her maid— ^he should go up stairs 
E. herself to look for it — so she -had turned back all the way from 
ic« the lodge, and Miss Rivers, who had shown the greatest im- 
»k perturbability when she parted from Ellen, seemed to be sud- 
it\ deniy seized with a fit of compunction, and begged to be al- 
fc:t lowed to alight and join her, while the maid received the 
m awful practical lesson of seeing Old Mrs. Dalrymple go up 
.-I stairs to fetch her own cap. 

Asi "Lady Ellen," said Miss Rivers hurriedly, "how odious 
ici| you mqst think me. We had hardly driveit from the door 
e^l when I ionged-to turn back and- beg you to jinlge me as little 
ri^[ harshly as you could^ add" now chance has befriended me. I 
loRi know that your brother Edward has no concealment from you 
yoBi now. 1 know what -you' must think of us all. There must 
yoit exist one single poin't of sympathy between you and your 
I UQcle-^the very sound of our names must be equally hateful 
be If to you both. I had no right to come unasked to your house; 
will it was a strange infatuation that made me do so: but I thought 
BTI I would humble myself to you — that I would try and force 
wil yoa to like me — and you must think I have well acted up to 
" my resolution—well indeed— but from the moment I entered 

^e house, a thousand conflicting emotions agitated me. Pride 

was the strongest of them all. I could not humble myself to 
»-- you, who I felt must think so ill of me. It was not till you 
fm Spoke to me so kindly at parting, that my pride gave way; and 
W25| now, before we lose sight of each other for so many months, 

let me have the comfort of thinking that you forgive me for 
^l the part I have played? There were many inducements to lead 
^1 me on: there was folly; utter ignorance of the world; blind 
^1 devotion to what I thought the happiness of one I love. 

These and many more, but no worse motive— oh! believe 

me, none." 
«* I do believe you," said Ellen, touched by the impassioned 

earnestness of her manner; " and you too must believe me, 
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that I am as anxious as jovl can be, that through Bilward that 
happiness may not be blighted. I have implored him again and 
again not to let the infatuation of the present moment blind him 
to the almost certainty of future misery. — You start at so strong 
an expression; but as you have spoken first, it is 4)etter yoa 
should know the truth. Edward has no will but hers. All 
now must rest with you -and your influence. Again I must 
beseech you to believe that I am as anxious for their tnle wel- 
fare as you can be." 

" Thank you for the kindness with which you have spoken, 
and for the patience with, which you have borne my way- 
ward temper. Farewell,' Lady Ellen. You at least can never 
know unhappiness. You are loved and admired by all whose 
love and admiration are worth having/* 

There was no time to answer. The carriage, Mrs. Dahyraple, 
the penitent maid, and the precious bandbox, were all ia 
waiting. Miss Rivers wrung £llen*s hand, and left her with 
feelings more softened towards herself than, a few minutes 
before, Ellen could have thought possible. It is w^U some- 
times to hear in what light we appear to others. '' You at 
least can never know unhappiness," Miss. Rivers had said; 
and from a strange mixture of .feelings, Elle& smiled as sh^ 
repeated these words to herself; fox she had lately been so 
entirely persuaded she could never know anything else, that 
she was really amused when she found the fact Was not uni* 
versally allowed. 

She had scarcely returned to the house, when a servant of 
her uncle's came and requested to see her himself. EUeft 
was very much shocked at the intelligence he brought Mrs. 
Dixon, he said, had sent him, unknown to Mr. Holland. His 
unfortunate daughter was dead. In the evening after her re- 
turn from Mordaunt Castle, she had complained of a weight 
upon her forehead. There was something in her look which 
had alarmed Dixon, who watched by her, till she apparently 
sunk to sleep; but in the morning she found her in the same 
position, already stiff and cold. Her death must have been 
occasioned by the sudden rupture of some vessel. His ma»- 
ter was talking on sadly, the servant said-r-declaring that he 
had lost the only living creature that evef cared for him; and 
he was very angry indeed when some one asked him if Lord 
Mordaunt should be sent for. He said his grief should not 
be the breakfast talk of « parcel of people who woukl smile 
at their own conceits, while bis and his daughter's name wer9 
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yet in ibeir numlhe. He expected no sympathy; h» wished 
ior no vain demonstrations of pity. Mrs. Dixon thought that 
if Lady EUen would come as If by chance, and try to per- 
suade her master that some one did feel for him, it might be 
of use. He had shut himself up in his room now, and re- 
fused to admit his servants, or to have any food brought to 
him. This was what frightened them all. Servants think a 
grief must be very desperate indeed, if the mourner cannot 
eat as usual. 

Ellen went to her father for a moment, to tell him what had 
happened, and then lost no time in obeying the summons. 
She could not lament Margaret for her own sake, but she was 
deeply grieved ibr her uncle. He was strange; but he, w)[\p 
seemed to take pride in declaiming against natural affection, 
[ and who, as regarded his son, had been eminently successful 
^ in stifling the slightest demonstration of it, had always shown 
: for Margaret a degree of tenderness seemingly foreign to his 
• nature, and which, Ellen now remembered with a pang of re- 
r morse, she had partly ascribed to the crdss-grained disposition 
^^ which would lead him to cherish a feeling in which no one 
else w^ likely to share. But however it had originated, the 
4 feeUog had been th^re; &nd it was witli a solemn and awe- 
4 struck spirit that Ellen entered the house where death was 
^ present, and stood in the room where she had usually found 
^ Margaret. Ail her tastes and all her occupations were child- 
ish. Her dog and her birds she would play with for hours* 
Dominos, drafts, and crude attempts at drawing, served for her 
more serious employments.. The dog and the birds were 
^ere; the pencil lying where she had left it the day before, 
I Ellen had just taken in her hand the paper upon which were 
the last lines Margaret had traced, when the door was hastily 
opened, and her uncle stood before her. If for one moment 
^ she was startled at his Sunk and haggard look, the next she 
h was positively terrified at the fierceness with which he ad- 
^j dressed her. 

a " Ellen Glanville, what fiend has moved you to come here, 
» to stand where my dead daughter stood? Was it my brother 
f wjip sent you, that the sight of your bright and blooming 
^j health might mock a childless father ? And how dare you 
i\ touch this," he amtinued, snatching from her the paper she 
held. *♦ Cottld yon not wait till my girl was in her grave, 
before you strive to' destroy all trace of what was hers ? In 
this room I was prepared to see no living thing except the 
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dumb oreatures that belonged to her. I was prepared to hen 
no living voice. I wished to.be alpne, and alone I shall hence- 
fbrlh be. Leave me, girl— ^o back to your gay party at 
home.!' 

. ** We have no gay party at home-r-ihey have all left us. 
My dear uncle, I came in the hope that I might persuade you 
to return with me. There are j>ut my father ^nd myself. 
You must let me try to be a daughter to you as well as to 
him." 

Ellen tried to take his hand, but he'shook her off. 

«' Words — mere words — ^I cannot listen— I - want to be 
alone. Daughter ! she a daughter! ^' he continued, as if hi 
forgot her presence ; ** she, my brother^s child ! She is Uke 
all the rest: she dislikes me — ^she despised her. I never wish 
to see one of them again. Here, Juno, here," and he stooped 
down to caress the dog that was lyin^ at his feet; but, unused 
to be taken notice of by him, it growled and shrunk away 
He laughed bitterly:'*' I knew how it was: — ^no ii^ing thing 
but she could .ever suffer me." , 

Ellen felt her presence did more harm than good, and pre 
pared to leave him ; but tears came into her eyes as she saw 
tlie convulsive working of his features, aqd listened to words 
so expressive of his feelings of desolation. She once more 
ventured to take his hand: *' Papa, will be grieved that you do 
not return with me — but you must let us both come to you to- 
paorrow." . 

**Nor to-morrow— nor the next day — nor the next — I only 
ask to be left alone. It is very hard that I am to be thwarted 
in the only thing that I have lowered myself ta beg of you. I 
have a great deal to do; here are all these things of hers to be 
put away; and I must give orders about her funeral. Not 
one of you cared for . her in life — not one of you shall attend 
her to the grave — Ibeg that I may be left to mys^f," 

Ellen's tears fell upon the hand she now relinquished, and 
she turned away in silence. For a moment a softened feelr 
ing seemed to come over him. 

"I had not thought," he said, "that one existed who could 
shed tears for me. You are a good girl, Ellen, and I belkve 
would show me any kindness you could; but it is naturalHat 
you should have no care but for my brother. Margaret never 
cared for any one but me. She did care for me. Say what 
Ihey would of her, I have the best right to know; for I have 
not been so spoiled by affection as to fancy it where none 
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exists. Well— she is better off than I shall be — for she has 
I- lefl one to lament her. I should be puzzled to find an answer 
if the question were addressed to me, * Why cumberest thoH 
- the ground?' " 

'* Yet all whom Heaven leaves on earth to enjoy a happy, 
or drag on a weary existence, must have an answer provided, 
if they but know where to seek for it; for nothing is useless 
^ - that Heaven wills." 

" 1 do not wish to be preached to," said her uncle, impa- 
tiently interrupting her; *' what I feel is between Heaven and 
\ ^ myself. You need not fear that I shall trust to man for com- 
* ' ibrt; for I have small cause to feel overweening confidence in 
-^ his kindness. Now leave me. Thank my brother for his 
^^ offered visit; but tell him 1 would rather be alone." 
^ For several succeeding days Ellen was refused admittance. 
^^^ Their master was well, the servants said, but he never stirred 
^y^. from the house, and seemed to find a strange pleasure in giv- 
^, ingthe most minute directions about the funeral. His daugh- 
ter, he said, should not be buried in the family vault. She 
^ F^ had been despised and neglected by the family, as he had been 
^ ®1 before her — she should not rest among them in the grave. 
wflT^ No notification was sent to Mordaunt Castle of the day 
™^ when her father — sole mourner — went to see her laid there; 
**"i but it was a grand procession, the village people said, and it 
**? had an odd neglectful look, when there were so many empty 
motirning coaches, that none of the old Lord's family should 
help to fill them. 

The Beaumonts and Harrisons talked of nothing else for a 
Week; and Tom Brown introduced an insidious paragraph in 
the " New Dornton's Gazette," flinging at what was termed 
^ ** aristocratic petrifaction of heart, and anticonsanguinity of 
' feeling" — which, from the radical tone that pervaded it, made 
Mr. Beaumont's blood run cold. 
^ The day succeeding the funeral, Ellen once more directed 
her steps towards Bolland Farm. She found her uncle busily 
employed in the farm-yard, directing his laborers, and except 
perhaps an added shade of moroseness in the tone of his vdce, 
there was nothing in his manner to remind her of the loss he 
had sustained. She carefully avoided alluding to Lord Mor- 
daunt, for she was justly persuaded that the sound of his name 
in her mouth roused the jealous feelings of the childless father. 
For some time her uncle continued to give his directions 
about the building of a pig-stye, with as much devotion to the 
Vol. XL— 10 
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subject as if she had not been present; but suddenly 
that she had strolled to a little distance, he called 
** Stay where you are — 1 have something to say to 

She was not long kept in suspense; for Mr. 6( 
not a man to be stopped by the difficulty of findin 
most agreeable way of expressing his intentions. 
Ellen^ well enough, that if you could be sure Edw 
have ray property when 1 am gone, you would no' 
to see me dead and buried, like poor Margaret. ^ 
the trouble to deny it," he continued, seeing she ws 
speak: ** I expect nothing better from you. I foun 
better in those from whom I had a right to expect 
hate the recollections of my boyhood — and I have 
hate them; scorned, neglected, or only remembe 
jeered at by those who, having given me life, oug 
had some conscience before they made that life the I 
it was. I never enter that old castle there, that e 
lections do not come back to me, of taunting words 
gling tears, and such a burning sense of unkindnei 
justice as young unhardened hearts will feel. My 
be sure, was kind in his way; but it is easy enougl 
to show kindness who meet with nothing else tl 
Thank Heaven, 1 never was called upon for much 
where I could feel no affection. My family did n< 
me than was necessary to keep up appearances, in 
ment of the world. They were passive in every 
unkindness. My brother was all in all at home. I 
of our births had been reversed, it might have beer 
My father was happily spared the trouble of providi 
I have valued this property the more, because it c: 
from a stranger; and to strangers, if it so pleases me 
to leave it. Even the portion which was destined to 
is thrown back upon my hands. I have destroyed 
had made; and if 1 were to die this night, Lindsay 
the better for it. But that very thought would give n: 
to live. — I detest Lindsay." 

" You forget, uncle, that he is my brother" — I 
upon herself at this crisis to observe. 

•* I do not forget it; and though he is your bro 
elder brother, you know as well as I do, that he is i 
overbearing, and a character, that, if you were free 
humbug of what is called natural affection, you won! 
larlv dislike. However, I have nothing to do with ] 
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ion of him; I merely express my own. Edward I thought 
better of, till he chose to throw himself into that showy idle 
profession which teaches him nothing but folly and extrava- 
gance. However, he has had a rough lesson or two, to show 
him its unprofitableness, and may be ready to give it up if it 
were made worlh his while. You may tell him this from me: 
— ^let him leave the army — let him give me his sacred promise 
that he will have no connection with any of the name of 
I Rivers — and I will settle upon him, now, enough to make 
Lindsay stare, and to enable him to live as few younger sons 
have the means of doing; and after my death he shall suc- 
ceed to this, upon condition it retains its name of Bolland 
Farm, and that no part of the property shall ever pass into the 
^. hands of Lindsay. This is what I wished to say to you.— • 
f Let me have his decisive answer — yes or no— I do not wish 
I to be drawn into the bother of a correspondence. If he pre- 
1 fere the friendship of the Rivers's to compliance with my 
i wishes, he is free to choose; but he will have nothing farther 
to expect from me." 
Ellen went home and transmitted Mr. Bolland^s message to 
"j. Edward; but she was not sanguine as to the effect of her own 
'I eloquence, in favour of his taking time for consideration, be- 
I fore he determined to reject his uncle's offers. The result 
•1 proved that her forebodings were right; for, by return of post, 
4 she received his' answer, the five first lines of which set the 
question at rest:— 

"My dearest Ellen — Under no circumstances would I have 
consented to give the promise my unde would exact from me 
— under /?rc«en/ circumstances it is impossible. I am already 
bound by vows which cannot be broken. She is mine now— 
mine only and for ever." 

^ I 
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CHAPTER XI. 

•Sdeathl 
The rabble should have firnt unroofed the city 
Ere so prevailed with me; it will in time 
Win upon power, and throw forth gfreater themes 
For insurrection's arguing. — Shakspeare. 

" The ehafcs of enry vanity can soothe, 

For dear self-love the ruffled mind will ■roooth.*' 

•' Well to be sure, that beats every thing. I coult 
have believed it if I had only been told — " Mrs. Beau 
exclaimed, as she entered the room, after having paid a n 
ing visit to the Harrisons. ** But I saw the cards on the 
—great packs all ready to write upon — bought at Tom Bro 
too, you may be sure — ^as I saw by a printed paper O! 
table, though Julia tried to shuffle it away when she ci 
my eye upon it. 1 really wonder what they mean by em 
ing him. However, girls, there is no need to tell your fa 
it might set him and Mr. Harrison off in a dispute." 

'* But, mamma," said Eliza, '* you have not told us 
what the cards are for. Are they playing cards, or what 

"Surely," Maria observed, in that awful tone pecu! 
appropriated to John Harrison^s elass of sins — ^* sure 
that house they never will venture to give the smalles 
couragement to any kind of gambling. Many who hav< 
gun by playing at cards for nothing, have ended on the 
where ihey niay lose thousands." 

Anne shook her head, and looked very melanclioly. 

** My dears, what are you all talking about?" said 
Beaumont. " I never mentioned any thing about gaml 
I dare say there may be some trouble of that kind goin 
about John Harrison, but I cannot say that 1 heard any 
of it. No, 1 fancy that poor dear Mrs. Harrison had en 
to think of without John's gambling. She is going to g 
ball. I am sure I pitied her when I saw her sitting 
with all the cards before her." 

" A ball ! the Harrisons going to give a ball ! Maria, arc 
listening? I think I never heard of a more astonishing t 
I saw Julia on Thursday, and she said nothing about it. A 
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the Harrisons of all people to give a ball ! I really cannot get 
over it. However I am very glad. We lead such monoto- 
nous lives — I am sure it cannot be good for us. We had 
that one dreadfully dciil evening three weeks ago at Mordaunt 
Castle, and since then we have done nothing but sit at home 
and grumble about Tom Brown. I am really quite glad some- 
times when bed-time comes. 1 dare say that we shall meet 
the three Mr. Pringles there; and they will certainly want 
to make acquaintance with us. We will go the first, and 
stay the last, and make the most of it.'* 

*• There is no use in settling that beforehand," said Maria ; 
*• most probably it will turn out very stupid. You may he 
sure that they are only giving it to show off Kate as a bride, 
and her marriage is an old story now. If they do so much 
in honor of the Butler connection, they had better get the 
Butlers to pay for the ball." 

** Ah, my dear, there it is — Mr. Butler does pay for the 
ball. How Kate has contrived to get round that old man I do 
not know; but she has somehow managed to squeeze this ball 
out of him. I cannot understand it ; for every body agrees 
that he is as great an old miser as ever lived. It is to be called 
Julia's ball. Kate says it is given to please Julia, but she 
means to dance herself. I could not help asking Mrs. Har- 
rison whether she approved of young married women dancing; 
and though she tried to laugh it off, and said she did not mind 
for once, it was easy to see she was not well satisfied. Mr. 
Butler is to come down to pay them a visit, and then this ball 
is to be given." 

*« I was in the room," said Anne, ** when Kate first thought 
of writing to him about it. Mr. John Harrison was the||e, 
and he said he should be very glad if something of the sort 
were done-— it would make them all very popular at Domton." 

" Oh, my dear Anns," said iMaria. •' Pray spare us John 
Harrison's radical s) eeches. I . would require a considerable 
number of balls to make him popular any where. I suppose 
the next thing will be, we shall see you going down a dance 
with Tom Brown, to please John Harrison ; for of course 
Tom Brown will be invited to dance, as well as play at 
cricket." 

•* My. dear," said her mother, " you should not make such 
a joke as that. Your father would be very angry if he heard 
you. The Harrisons expect that T^dy Ellen will come; they 
make quite sure of her; and they have heard something about 

10* 
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Mr. and Mrs. Howard and Miss Rivers being at Mordamt 
Castle at that time, and of course Lady Ellen will have some- s 
body to meet them. Lord Raymond perhaps — nothing more ^ 
likely — and he will be a great card for the Harrison ball. '^ 
They are reckoning upon a party from Mordaunt Castle— i 
that I see. They will be sadly disappointed if they get no- i 
body from there. John Harrison too is to bring down a party i 
of friends from London, and fine difficulty there will be in £ 
lodging them all.'* ' - 

•* 1 wish," Eliza observed, " that Richard would bring 
home his friends sometimes. Richard is so very stupid about 
never bringing home his friends. I wonder whether he has 
got any. It would be much more pleasant for us if he would 
let us see some of them now and then." 

*« If Richard's friends are to belong to the same set as John 
Harrison's, I sincerely hope that he has none," said Maria. 

•* After all. Lady Ellen will very likely not go," observed 
Mrs. Beaumont, ** and they make such a fuss about her, they 
will think nothing of their ball, if she is not at it. ]i is moflt 
probable that they will not have her; for Mr. Townshend tells 
me that Lord Mordaunt is going down very fast, and Lady 
Ellen confines herself a great deal with him, and does not like 
to have much company at the casde." 

^* Poor thing !" said Eliza, ** she must be very much mo|)ed 
there, all alone." 

** It seems to roe," said Maria, ** that it is very strange 
the Howards and Miss Rivers should be invited there just 
now, of all people in the world. Considering all that was 
said about Captain Glanville and that family, Lady Ellen ought 
to be a little careful about cultivating an intimacy with them. 
Why it is not a month ago since Miss Rivers was there be 
fore. I have no opinion of Miss Rivers. I did not feel the 
very least flattered at being invitecl to meet her." 

** I do not like Miss Rivers either," said Eliza. «* She has 
such a very forward manner, I am sure it was not poor Cap-^ 
tain Glanville's fault if he was talked of about her; and you 
know I have often said that I. never thought much of his talk- 
ing to Mrs. Howard — that was only his way. 1 have no pa- 
tience with Mrs. Howard and Miss Rivers, for getting him so 
tolked about." 

** Well, but I forgot to tell you," Mrs. Beaumont resumed. 

'^ To be sure there never was anything like the luck of some 

people. To think of that giri, w'wVvwix taxca ^t vaoney, or 

enjrthiag, coming up to Lon<kiiitoTMk«%u<i\i^m%v^'^^^>^? 
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'« What girl T Mamma, you have not told as what ffirl now. 
[amina*s hews is always so difficult to get at," Eliza whispered 

Anne. 

** Why, Miss Rivers, my dear. You were talking ahout 
iiss Rivers, were not you ? John Harrison writes word that 
ord Raymond will to a certainty end by marrying her. In- 
pad of having shooting-parties at his own place, as would be 
itural, he is almost always in Loudon, and Mrs. Howard 
mtrives every evening to get people to come to her nut-shell 
' a house. John Harrison has been there two or three times; 
r he is sure to push his way wherever other people go; and 
lere he^ has found Lord Raymond talking to Miss Rivers. 
)hn was quite delighted at having got a footing in the house. 
Ir. Percival and three or four more official men very often 
) there. But John^s letter was a riddle to us all; for he said, 
lat for a liule while they would all be puzzled where to pass 
leir evenings, as Mrs. Howard was going immediately into 
lancashire, to see Mr. and Mrs. Rivers. Mr. Howard was to 
eep his niece with him. Now if Mrs. Howard is gone to 
•ancashire, she cannot be coming to Mordaunt CasUe.'* 

** No more she can — that is very true; and then," continued 
Iliza, *^ she for one will not go to the Harrisonl^* ball. Hut it 
eems very strange that Miss Rivers should be left in town, 
rhile Mrs. Howard goes to see her father and mother. 'J'here 
luSt be something more in all that than we know. It really 
uite looks as if she were running after Captain Glanville. 
lis regiment, you know, is somewhere near there. It is too 
lard upon poor Captain Glanville that she should go after him; 
or he must be very attentive about going to see her, because 
Mr. Howard took so much trouble f«»r him when he was ill." 

^' You may take my word for it," said Maria, ** that Lady 
illlen will not have Miss Rivers and Lord Raymond together 
igam at Mordaunt Castle. I do not mean to say so to JuHh 
larrison, because she was always so provoking and positive 
bout it; but I believe now that she was right, and that 
jady Ellen and Mr. Percival do not tliink anything of one 
DOther. All the time that Lord Raymond was talking to Miss 
tivers that evening, Lady Ellen looked very unhappy; and 
tvice Mr. Percival spoke to her, and she did not hear. He 
semed quite surprised, for he evidently thinks himself so 
lever, that it is a great honor for any body to be spoken to by 

im. 
" He very often speaks to me," E\\zaaxl«^«t«.^\''''^^^^'^^ 
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not think him at all amusing — ^I like to talk to Robert Irby 
much better than to him. I dare say, that if we could make 
acquaintance with the Pringles, we should get much more 
amusement out of them. — 1 hear somebody riding up to the 
door. Oh, it is only papa and Richard. 1 declare it is quite 
refreshing to hear anybody's horses canter up to the door. 
Suppose, Maria, that we walk up to Mordaunt Castle, and 
pay Lady Ellen a visit, and see what we can make out of her 
concerning the Howards and the Harrisons' ball." 

Though Maria would have liked the walk better if she had 
l)roposed it herself, she really did wish to hear what Lady 
Ellen had to say about the Howards, and the Harrisons' ball, 
and she graciously assented. They met their father as they 
were leaving the house, and were detained by him for a few 
minutes." 

"Is your mother upstairs, Maria? I have got something 
to say to her. Harrison has just been making a most extraor- 
dinary communication to me. Poor Harrison I his liberal 
principles are sinking him deep in the mire, and there they 
will leave him. My suspicions turn out to be well founded; 
he means to try and bring John into parliament. As soon as 
ever parliament is 'dissolved, he is to start for Dornton." 

'* Oh, I am so glad !" exclaimed Anne, quite carried away 
by the enthusiasm of the moment. " 1 heartily hope that he 
will succeed. He told me the other evening that he had an 
inward consciousness of being born for something better than 
to attend that dull house in Threadneedle Street every day. 
He felt that he only wanted opportunity to distinguish him- 
self. I think, Eliza, that we could help him to two or three 
votes. There is the man who makes our shoes — and there is 
Sam Turner, our butler's brother^— and — " 

•* Anne," said Maria sternly, *' you had better consider what 
you are saying." 

" If Sam Turner votes for John Harrison, Sam Turner's 
brother shall not wait another day at my table — that is all I 
have to say on the subject. I wish to influence nobody," 
Mr. Beaumont added in a tone of unnatural mildness — " they 
are all free to vote as they please^ — but I will have no radicals 
in my house. Upon that point 1 shall insist upon being dis- 
tinctly understood. Radicalism will be the utter ruin of the 
Harrisons. John is going to give up business altogether, and 
devote liimself, as his father told me just now, to a political 
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life. Radicalism has turned Harrison's head. He ased to 
liave sense like his neighhors. li was melancholy to hear a 
man of his years, telling with such triumph that his son was 
going to make a foul of himself. I should like to hear Richard 
take upon himself to inform me, that he meant to give up the 
law, that he might go and curry favor and talk trash to a set 
of ragamuffins who once thought it an honor to come out on 
Sundays and touch their hats to us; and were content the rest 
of the week to follow their trades and he governed by their 
betters. I should really like to hear RichaiS express such an 
intention as that." 

To judge from Richard's countenance, it did not seem pro- 
bable that he would ofiend by expressing any intention what- 
ever; it was full of stolid placidity. ** I am very much sur- 
prised about John" — was all he said. 

** I am not in the least," Maria answere.l. ** I dare say 
now that he will live upon the turf from morning till night.'' 

" Tom Brown is at the bottom of all this — that is clear"— 
Mr. Beaumont resumed. *' That fellow has a hand in every 
thing. He has talked up Harrison into believing that he is 
all-powerful at Dornton, and that if John will trust to him, he 
will be brought in upon his interest* We shall have T,om 
Brown next giving up his shop, and setting up for a gentleman 
at large himself. Dornton is utterly ruined as a residence. 
From the moment that infernal bill passed, I always prophe* 
sled how it would be." 

'* As yet," Richard remarked, after a few moments' reflec- 
tion, ^* it does not strike me that we have suffered much per- 
sonal inconvenience." 

'* Papa seems to be in a terrible fuss," said Eliza, as he 
proceeded to the drawing-ro^nm, to seek for such sympadiy as 
Mrs. Beaumont could give; '*and I do not quite see what 
great harm all this business of John Harrison's will do us. I 
think that a contested election would be great fun. Perhaps 
somebody pleasant might come down to oppose John Harri- 
son, and papa would be sura-to bring him home to dinner. It 
is most probable that we should find a contested election a 
very delightful thing." 

*' Do you think, Richard," Anne ventured to ask, as soon 
as her sisters were out of hearing, *' that Mr. John Harrison 
will succeed? He told me himself that he was very anxious to 
be in parliament. I am afraid that he will be yery much dls^ 
appointed if he should fail." 
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Richard did not know— he might succeed or he might not— 
he really could not say. Anne was rather puzzled what to 
make of this opinion. 

Maria and Eliza were fortunate enough to find Lady Ellen 
at home; but Julia Harrison and Mrs. Francis Butler came in 
to pay their visit almost at the same moment as they did; so 
they could not get at Lady Ellen's real sentiments about the 
ball. Of course when Julia said that she hoped they would 
have the pleasure of seeing her there, she could only say she 
hoped so too; but Maria felt sure, from a something in her 
voice, that she did not mean to go. They could not get her 
to say positively whether she expected the Howards or not. 
It was quite ridiculous to make such a mystery about nothing. 
In fact the visit would have been fruitless, if a sheet of paper 
upon which Jjady Ellen was writing when they entered, had 
not been lying on the table opposite to Eliza. As she said, 
flesh and blood could not resist reading a few words back- 
wards; and they repaid her well for the trouble. 

•* My dearest Frederick, 

*' In any perplexity, it seems so natural to me to 
turn to you for advice. 1 " 

That was all Eliza could see. Lady Ellen seemed sud- 
denly to recollect that it would be more prudent to turn the 
paper with the blank side upwards; but Eliza had found suf- 
ficient food for speculation. It was not her fault that the paper 
was lying where it was; so she felt quite at liberty to tell Julia 
Harrison what she had seen; which she owned she thought 
quite conclusive. She only wished she knew what perplexity 
Lady Ellen was in. Perhaps Lord Mordaunt had refused his 
consent altogether to their marriage, and then how unhappy 
poor Mr. Percival would be. She would give anything to 
see his answer. 

Lady Ellen did not go to the ball at the Harrisons; but it 
was a good ball nevertheless. Mr. Butler and Mrs. Harrison 
went down a country dance together. Eliza was introduced 
to the three Mr. Pringles, and did not doubt that they would 
have asked her to dance, if they had not fancied she was en- 
gaged. They all seemed to be very pleasant, but she liked 
the eldest best. Maria thought Kate very much overdressed, 
and was convinced ihat she and Francis Butler did not really 
care for each other; it was extraordinary why they married. 
Mrs. Beaumont agreed with her, though it was late to say so 
now; for, after all, Kate did not dance a single step. It was 
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to be hoped that Mrs. Harrison would soon make up her mind 
to find herself a grandmother. 

Mr. Beaumont passed a tranquil evening at whist. He did 
not find out, till it was too late to resent it, that he had for his 
partner one of the most violent radicals in the county; but 
Mrs. Beaumont said she felt upon tenter-hooks all the time he 
was playing. 

Anne had a great deal of quiet enjoyment. ** Still waters 
run deepest." John Harrison danced with her twice; took 
her in to supper; and talked to her confidentially about Tom 
Brown, and his Dornton expectations. She quite agreed with 
him and Tom Bro\/vn, in thinking that Dornton could nowhere 
find a better representative, and he secretly wondered how a 
Beaumont came by such excellent judgment. Tt was really a 
pity when the ball ended, all the company were so well 
employed. 

Three or four months glided away unmarked by any decided 
event, either at Dornton or at Mordaunt Castle. Mr. Howard 
and Miss Rivers did pay a visit there of some days, and John's 
intelligence turned out to be perfectly correct. Mrs. Howard 
was gone into Lancashire alone. It was an odd measure; but 
if Mr. Howard was satisfied, it was not for any body else to 
say anything. Mr. Percival too came down for a few days, 
to talk over Lady Ellen's perplexity, Eliza supposed; and it 
was a grievous thing to think it still continued. Lady Ellen 
must be very unhappy, or she never could make up her mind 
to pass so dull a winter. She seemed to see hardly any body 
but Mr. Townshend, and to like visiting nobody but the poor 
people. 

The Francis Butlers went away to establish themselves in 
their new house, and the accounts Kate wrote of its merits 
were ridiculously exaggerated; for one small London house is 
exactly like another, and so Mrs. Beaumont told Mrs. Harrison. 

The Pringles turned out utter failures. The eldest grew 
bored with the country, and his own family, so he and Robert 
Irby set oflf together to make a tour up the Rhine. The 
youngest had not yet left college. They thought of nothing but 
shooting, while they were at home, and went out with Tom 
Brown as if he were an equal. 

The Beaumonts looked forward to March, when they should 
setde in town, and March was now come. 

After March would come April. Did Ellen Glanville look 
forward tQ-that? 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Lord William was born in gilded bower. 

The heir of Wilton's lofty tower; 

Yet better loves Lord William now 

To roam beneath wild R<x)k hope's brow; 

And William has lived where ladies fair 

With gauds and jewels deck their hair, 

Yet better loves the dew-drops still 

That pearl the locks of Metelill. — Waltkr ScotT. 

*• Edward's regiment is removed to London. It will be a 
pleasure to find him there when we go to meet Lindsay. In 
three weeks, papa, you will have us all together again. You 
will see how wrong you were when you said that time would 
never come." 

Lord Mordaunt shook his head, but his smile re-assured 
Ellen, and when he himself proposed driving in the phaeton, 
she felt happier than she had been for a long time; for lately 
he had seldom felt inclined to leave the house, and from week 
to week she fancied she could trace fresh signs of declining 
strength. 

Many, besides Lord Mordaunt and Ellen, were preparing 
to remove to London — many, after a few months' respite, had 
already resumed their burthens of business or of pleasure; for 
in London pleasure is heaped on pleasure, till the wearied 
spirit does indeed feel as if it had aburthen to support. 

In a small room, over an obscure shop, which though situat- 
ed in a dark and narrow street, was but a few paces removed 
from the busy thoroughfare of Regent Street— now more bril- 
liantly lighted up by the gas which flared in the shop windows, 
than it had been for many months by a London winter's sun 
— a young fair girl was brooding over her work, while the rays 
of a solitary candle fell upon. her glossy ringlets and gracefully 
rounded throat. A fire was burning brighdy, and the few arti- 
cles of furniture the apartment could hold were so arranged 
as to give it an air of comfort and refinement. She was alone; 
but soon the work was dropped, and the glossy ringlets were 
flung back, and her eager gaze was bent upon the door, and 
here was a bright and^glowing smile; a moment ino;;e, and she 
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sprang forward, and was pressed to the heart of Edward 
Glanville. 

** Clara — my own — my best beloved!" 

" Edward!" 

By the simple utterance of that name, it seemed to her that 
she could alone express her tenderness and joy; for she never 
heard it — ^she never pronounced it — without a thrill of happi* 
ness. 

«' My poor Clara, this is no fit home for you — ^but I can pro- 
vide no better." 

*« A better! Edward, you cannot wish for a better. Give 
me your hat and that great heavy cloak, and sit down in thia 
arm-chair — here--and put your feet on the fender — so— oh, 
take care, love! you must not stretch out your legs and push 
it back, or 3rou will knock over our table, and all the rest of 
our furoiture! Come — ^look rounds and say if you ever saw 
a prettier room. I thought it very 'pretty in the morning; but 
now, with you sitting there, it is a perfect picture. I felt 
quite like a stranger, as I sat working all alone this evening, 
and could not see your books, or your writings, tossed about, 
or the chair where you had been sitting. It feels like a home 
DOW, and will even when you are absent from me; for I can 
still fancy you sitting there. I never will move before you 
again. 1 will march with the regiment next time. 

** You shall, dear, and you shall have a baggage-wagon all 
to yourself, and perhaps after twenty years' strict economy, 
we shall have baggage enough of our own to fill one. Look, 
Clara, 1 have b^en drawing out a statement of our necessary 
daily expenses;" and Edward pulled a large sheet of foolscap 
out of his pocket. 

** And look, Edward, I have been drawing out a statement 
of our unnecessary daily expenses/' and Clara snatched a 
sheet of paper from the table, and held it opposite to Ed* 
ward's. / 

** Why, yon unmerciful. little woman! do yon call a cook 
an unnecessary expense? Are we to have dinners?" 
** Our soldier servant is to cook for us." 
** And is our soldier servant to dress you and make the 
beds? for you have put a black scratch through your own 
maid. Clara, that wUl never do." 

** Yes, but it will. You have no business to interfere with 
my department. However, I will just condescend to tell you 
that the woman of the house has a very tidy little daughter* 
Vol. II.— .11 
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who is to come every morning to do what I want. If I were 
to have a maid, you could pot have a horse; and you know 
it is quite impossible you could do without that. Yon forget, 
Edward, that I have been poor ever since I can remember. 
What you think privations are no privations to me.^ 

" My beautiful Clara,'* said Edward, fondly drawing her « 
towards him, ** I will submit to any privation you please, so p 
long as you do not class yourself among my unnecessary ex- *j 
penses. And yet there are some unreasonable people who 
will indulge themselves in wondering how I, who never could 
succeed in supporting myself, should consider myself com- 
petent to support a wife — to say nothing of a small family"—* 
he added, taking up Clara's work — a most suspicious looking 
little cap. 

Poor Eliza Beaumont! what a blow was preparing for her! 
Captain Glanville with a beautiful wife and the prospect of a 
small family! Spry was «in angel of sincerity compared to 
him! Little did she think, when at the exhibition she directed 
Ellen's attention to the portrait which the two principal con- 
spirators in forwarding this nefarious transaction were standing 
to contemplate; * that she was introducing her to her future 
sister-in-law, and her own successful rival. At this very mo- | 
ment, in a low earnest tone of siippressed emotion, she was I 
reading aloud from an evening paper, the announcement of the 
removal of the regiment from Liverpool to London. Ro- 
bert Irby and Joseph Pringle might now have proceeded upon 
an expedition to discover the source of the Nile,'and she 
would not have been, the woman to stop ihem^ even by a sigh 
or a wish. / 

And, after all, how was it possible that any one should 
guess that Edward was married, or shortly to- be married, \^ 
going on in the way he did with Mrs, Howard? Nobody |tg 
eould who only judged from what was to be -seen and heard, h^ 
But in this world nobody should judge their fellow-creatures 
from what they see and hear. The real springs ^srhich move 
them are probably concealed. If Edward had nevefr tried to 
leap a wider ditch than his horse could clear, this imprudent 
marriage would never have taken place. That unfortnnate 
leap was the cause of all the mischief that followed. Mr. 
Howard was an excellent uncl&-^he could not bear to be with- jut. 
but a niece in the house; so when Harriet Rivers was wanted \q 
at home, her youngest sister, Clara, took her j^ace at Howard ji^ 
Lodge, and there she was, when Edward was detained there \^ 
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for some weeks. And there was the old inevitable stdry — she 
and Edward, of 'Course, fell in love with each other. She, 
poor thing! had no chance at all of escaping such a catastrophe 
-—she, who during the chief part of her short life, had been 
shut up in a little cottage where nothing a fiftieth part as pleiik 
sant as Edward Glanviile had ever found its way. And he 
had not much chance either; for, as he himself said, when 
telling the story to Ellen— -it was a singular fatality, but his af- 
fections at that time were completely disengaged; he happened 
to be entirely desceuvri^ and there was Clara Rivers, so artless 
and beautiful, and unlike all the oUier people he had ever been 
in love with before. 

It was a much more serious kind of love that he soon felt 
for her. And he loved Mr. Howa^d^^T-for instead of acting 
like a prudent uncle, and tellidg him to go about his business, 
he pressed him to remain, because it made his little Clara 
look so happy. And he loved Mrs. Howard; for she was 
kind to him, and kind to CUra, and never in the way when 
he did not want her. And he loved Howard Lodge, where 
all these loveable people dwelL And of all this love, there 
came a great deal of sorrow. 

Mr« Howard, never could understand whv a moment arrived 
when every body blamed him for Imving suffered things to go 
so far. He had taken all the precautions that a man who 
lived in the country and knew nothing of the world could 
take. He had looked in the peerage, and made out to his 
satisfaction that Edward was the only younger son. He 
hunted out the iato Lady Mordaunt, and saw no reason to 
doubt that she had brought Lord Mordaunt a very pretty for« 
tune to setde upon the younger children. He actoaily rubbed 
his hands over the name of BoUand, when he found the pos- 
sessor of it had but an only daughter. He looked in the 
*< Court Guide;"' Grosvenor Square and Mordaunt Castle 
carried riehes in their very sound. He could just fancy that 
Lord Mordaunt might wish that his son liad not chosen a 
wife who was quite penny less; but the two or three thousand 
a year that he would settle upon him would make every thing 
easy; and Clara, with her beauty and her artlessness, would 
soon win her way into the hearts of her new family. Yet an 
artless beauty without a fortune would find Lord Lindsay's a 
toogh heart to work upon. But his was a charactor which it 
would have been utterly impossible to make Mr. Howard un- 
deistand^ 
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At length the day arrived when Edward, to the utter dis- 
gust of Mrs. Howard, and the ill-concealeel- wretchedness of 
Clara, departed without coming to any explanation. Even 
Mr. Howard wondered; but he was not suffered to wonder 
long. The instant Edward found himself quietly settled in 
his own room he sate down and wrote one of his touching 
letters. Poor Mr. Howard actually blew his nose two or 
three times before he got through with it. Edward said a 
great deal about4oving Clara better than life— -and life being 
nothing without her; — and so hating proved that it was ut- 
terly impossible that they could carry on life apart, he pro- 
ceeded to make it clear, even to Mr. Howard's sanguine mind, 
that they had not a prospect of being able to, carry it on to- 
gether. Ten thousand pounds was all that was settled upon 
him; and that would not be his till after Lord Mordaunt*s 
death. He could expect no addition to be made to his allow- 
ance of four hundred pounds a-year. He confessed he had 
not courage to appeal to Lord Mordaunt on the subject: his 
father would do nothing without consulting Lindsay, and 
Lindsay would conjure up the ghosts of his former debts, as a 
sufficient reply to any application with regard to money. He 
deprecated his early extravagance — was lavish in abuse of his j 
own follies, and was, in short, a perfect model of remorse and f | 
repentance. But remorse and repentance would not serve to 
make settlements, or to pay the weekly bills. Mr. Howard was 
at his wit's end; for he could do little or npthing to help 
them. He was the sort of man who spent every farthing of 
his income; and it seemed more than probable that he would 
have an ample provision of Edwards and Claras of his own 
to settle in life. 

Notwithstanding this account of the desperate state of hid 
affairs, Edward was too seriously in love to think any difficul- 
ties insuperable. He was certain that he' and Clara could 
contrive to live very well upon four hundred pounds a year 
and his pay. He even went so far as to throw out a hint as 
to the possibility of insuring his life, so as to secure a provi- 
sion for her. Still, as he feared it might be possible that Mr. 
Rivers would object to their marriage on the score of poverty 
he had, though he almost sunk under the effort, torn himself 
away, without endeavoring to ascertain Clara's sentiments 
towards him. His sole chance of happiness now depended 
upon Mr. Rivers's consent. 

Mr. Howard blew his nose again. He had never known 
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more beautiful conduct. Mr. Rivera war* not quite so much 
struck. He thought it would have been better if Edward, 
under the circumstances, had made this explanation before 
having engaged Clara's affections, instead of waiting till the 
mischief was done; and he demolished Mr. Howard's last 
hope by informing him of Mr. Boiland's inveterate enmity to 
himself. All that now remained to be done was to make the 
best of a bad business. He could not feel justified in giving 
his consent to a marriage from which he foresaw nothing but 
future misery. He was grieved to hurt Mr. Glanvtlle's feel- 
ings; but it was a duty he owed to his chtkl to beg that he 
would not attempt to see her again. He trusted that time, and 
her own good sense, &c. &c All that followed was very 
sensible and right. 

Unfortunately this happened to be a case in which good 
sense did nothing. Clara grew thin and pale, and did not eat, 
and the family apothecary, with his tonics and his little 
strengthening messes, did more harm than good. Harriet, who 
loved her sister beyond every thing in the world, was ready to 
break her heart about her. She could not be angry with Ed- 
ward, for Mr. Howard plied her with constant accounts of. his 
onhappiness; but her knowledge of the world was about upon 
a par with his. She could not understand why Mr. Glanville's 
relations were to live in the enjoyment of every luxury, and 
not afford him enough to settle comfortably. She took it for 
granted that they Were all hard-hearted and unfeeling, and 
disliked them accordingly. 

Affairs were in this state when she joined her uncle and 
aunt in London, and was introduced by them to Ellen, as 
described in an early part of this history. She determined to 
•how that she could be as proud and disd'iinful as herself, and 
8et about being as disagreeable as possible. Tlien came Ed- 
ward Glanville, so anxious to make acquaintance with hei^— 
80 humble and tender in his inquiries about her sister. She 
was quite grieved, that, led away by the natural wish to make 
him perfectly miserable, she had told him that she was very 
ill indeed— growing more ill every day; and it was impossible 
but that she must think very ill of him, for her father had 
judged it best not to show her his letter; he thought she would 
sooner forget hina, if she were perouaded that he had never 
thought seriously of hgj^ 

Edward was in a saoway when he heard this. He could 
not bear the idea of Clara thinking him a heartless monster. 
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He had no doubt tlmt Mr. Rivers acted according to what he 
judged the best;-r-'but having been for six weeks under the 
same roof ns Clara, it was certain that he understood her dis- 
position much better than her father could do I It was right 
that she should know how fervently he loved her — he never 
should love another — neve^— never ! The result of all which 
was that Harriet Rivers undertook to forward a letter of his 
to Clara, and to induce Mr. Rivers to forgive him for having 
sent it. This was the letter that had given Ellen so much 
uneasiness, the morning of her first visit to Mrs. Howard. 

The accounts of Clara's health and spirits did not improve; 
and Edward could no longer refrain from making an effort to 
see her. He had no particular vocation for being present at 
Lord Lindsay's marriage; so he had no scruple about finding 
it necessary to leave London a week before it took place; — 
and then he began a daily persecution of Mr. Rivers, which 
ended in victory : for, fairly worried out of his -consent, he 
^gain allowed Edward to see his daughter. But he secretly 
took his own counter measures; and before Edward had been 
three weeks in the north, her father discovered that change 
of air and scene were alone wanted to complete Clara's con- 
v^Iescence; and he despatched her on a visit to an old friend 
in the south. 

Edward bore the parting with becoming resignation; put 
himself on the top of the mail; and arrived before she did at 
Mrs. Howard's, where he expected her to land after her jour- 
ney. Ellen was unfortunately passing when he left the house. 
Clara's arrival had been delayed for a day, from want of 
strength to bear a rapid journey, and her uncle had himself 
gone to join her at the inn where she had slept the preceding 
night. 

. Both Mr. Howard and Harriet Rivers were careful never to 
mention Clara's name before Ellen. Harriet, blessed with a 
nobly ignorant contempt for money, saw no reason against 
the marriage taking place immediately. She was sure that 
her father only opposed it from conscientious motives, be- 
cause Edward had let out that his family would not approve 
of it; and she could not see why two people's happiness 
was to be sacrificed to their absurd prejudices. Ellen might 
be right in supposing that there was some feeliYig of rivalry 
mixed up in Harriet's evident dislikqify herself; but Harriet 
looked upon her as one of Clara's eflfemiesrand that would 
have been quite sufficient to account for it. Though the 
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Styles of the two sisters* beauty were quite nnlikey their 
heights were the same, and there was that general indescriba- 
ble resemblance between them, which almost always subsists 
among members of the same family, in the eyes of every 
body bat themselves. It reflected no disgrace, therefore, on 
the keenness of Eliza Beaumont's and John Harrison's ob- 
servation, that at a distance they should have mistaken one 
sister for the other« 

Then came EMward's illness, and Clara's agony, when she 
heard he was dying, and could not be with him. And Mr. 
Howard never could bear to hear of any body in an agony-— 
so he, too, set to work at Mr. Rivers; and the end of all this 
Vas, that as soo'n as Edward returned to Lancashire from 
Mordaunt Castle, his marriagewith Clara took place priv ately 
at her father's house, and she and Edward were now settled 
in the little room, over the little shop, with the prospect of a 
little family, and with a little income of six hundred pounds 
a year to live upon, and no particular expectations. 

Until the time when Ellen nursed him through his illness, 
Edward had carefully concealed his intentions even from her; 
for he felt, that with her knowledge of his expensive habits, 
she would consider such a step as little less than madness. 
And still from day to day he had deferred the evil hour when 
he must announce what he knew would prove a deep vexa- 
tion to his father, and cause an irremediable breach between 
his uncle and himself. But now that he must necessarily 
remain in liondon, concealment would not be much longer 
possible, and he only waited for Lord Lindsay's return, to in- 
troduce Clara to his family as his wife. The Dalrymples 
too were again settling in town, and as he said to Ellen on the 
first day of their meeting in Grosvenor Square, it was as well 
that they should all start fair, when they should first begin to 
pour the torrent of their indignation upon his devoted head. 
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. CHAPTER XIII. 

What is the toil, or care or pain, 

The human heart cannot sustain? 

Enough if struggling can create 

A change of color in our fate; 

But Where's the spirit that can cope 

With listless suffering, when ^ope. 

The last of Misery's allies. 

Sickens of its sweet sclt^ and dies.—- L. E. L. 

It must be a pleasant thing to be of great importance to a 
great many people — at least if one knows it. And such 
pleasure was Lord Lindsay's at the moment to which •our 
history has reached. Upon his return depended the settle- 
ment of various affairs, which deeply affected the interior 
government of the house of Glanville and Ellen. Edward 
and Frederick Percival looked forward to his arrival with any- 
thing but indifference; and Raymond, to judge from his pro- 
ceeding, was too impatient for the meeting, not to take extra- 
ordinary measures to hasten it. ' He left England for Paris, 
a week before Ellen arrived in London; and at Paris Lord 
and Lady Lindsay were now quartered for a fortnight upon 
Lady Raymond. She had a house large enough to hold them, 
and Lord Lindsay found that, after all, her habits of life were 
very well suited to theirs. 

••* So in a few days the Lindsays will be here. Ellen, hoir 
do you feel?" Edward asked, with an expression of counte- 
nance which showed his own feelings on the subject were not 
those of unmixed joyfulness. «» Frederick, how do you feel? 
You are both of you under great obligations to me. Lindsay 
pronounced \Yi2xy0ur marriage would be a. very silly business; 
but when I spring mine upon him, yours will rise very much 
in the market. Now I wonder why I should dread Lindsay 
so much. I ought to dread much more making my father un- 
happy. But there is something very uncomfortable to me 
about Lindsay. In three words he contrives to say the very 
thing which has most power to cut me up." 

** I have long anxiously looked forwrd to Lindsay's re- 
turn," Frederick Percival answered, witlTa glance at Ellen;-— 
** but I have as much reason to dread his displeasure as you 
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bare. My fortunes have not improved since he left England, 
and he will still consider me a very unworthy brother-in-law. 
There is the awful prospect too before us of a general election, 
and our enemies say that our days of popularity are over, and 
that we shall find ourselves in a minority the very first week * 
of the session. I suspect that they are right. In these days, 
when each separate class expects to be instantly relieved from 
its own separate grievance, three years' tenure of office must 
suffice to render any government unpopular; for they will 
suffice to sl\pw that it cannot do what is impossible. The 
worst Lindsay can have foreseen will come to pass, and we 
shall enjoy, not the luxury, but the penury of private life. 
Ellen, 1 too ask you, how do you feel?" 

'* Glad, very glad, that for once necessity and inclination 
will agree. I wish for nothing but quiet; and that at least we 
shall have, if you retire to what you call the penury of private 
life." 

"Considering how very little likely it is that the world 
should have given you cause to feel disgusted with it, yours 
is a very remarkable love of quiet," said Frederick gravely. 
*' I cannot promise you that we shall always remain in so 
blissful a state of retirement.** 

** I know you cannot. I ought to have thought of that be- 
fore I professed such a love for it" — Ellen answered, with a 
etoile; but she felt distressed; for again the thought crossed her 
mind that already he was dissatisfied with her. 

*« There are some superior apartments to be let at the silver- 
smith's, two doors from our furrier's," said Edward. *« They 
are furnished with a degree of luxury that Clara and I must 
not even dream of. We shall be happy to make ourselves 
useful in tlie way of driving a bargain for you. Ellen, I long 
to show you Clara; but I shall not ask you to go to her, till 
my father has seen and owned her for a daughter. She has 
her sister with her this morning; but she has a terrible number 
of lonely hours, poor little woman!" 

Ellen could truly say how anxious she was for the meeting; 
but she agreed with him in thinking that it had better be de- 
ferred till she had her father's sanction to welcome her to his 
house. " Tell me about Miss Rivers,'* she added. ** What 
a comfort it must be to Clara to have her and Mrs. Howard 
in London." 

" I hoped that I should have a great deal to tell you about 
her by this time; but I do not know how it is—Just as I was 
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expecting Raymond to come and tell me, that, finding he had 
no other means to become my brother-in-law, he had per- 
suaded Harriet Rivers to marry him, he has packed up his 
goods and gone off to Paris. Harriet takes his absence so 
little to heart, I suppose she is sure of him when he comes 
back. But Clara and I are very much puzzled by this journey 
of his. He was always at the Howards', and every thing- 
seemed to be going on quite smoothly. Clara is to try this 
morning what she can make out from Harriet about it all; and 
then she is to tell me. Frederick, you do not kqow yet how 
pleasant U is to have a wife who will tell you every thing." 

If Lady Elizabeth had been there she would certainly have 
said that Frederick was in one of his worst wet-blanket moods; 
for he still looked impenetrably grave; and though his answer 
was addressed to Edward, his eyes were fixed on Ellen. 

'* This time last year I should have been surprised if I had ^ 
been told that you could have said that to me. Ellen," he - 
said, suddenly turning towards her, ** promise that after' Lind« ^ 
say's return, our marriage shall not upon any pretence be ' 
again deferred. You cannot tell what it is to return day a£ter ' 
day to a home where there is no voice to welcome you. I 
may be considered devoted to ambition and politics ; but the 
dream of a happy home is the dream of all my lonely hours. 
Yet month follows month, and it is not realised. Already, ' 
Edward, I envy you, and soon it seems may envy Raymond. 
You hear me, Ellen — ^let me hear you promise that there 
shall be no more delays." <• 

*• I will be yours when you choose to claim me," Ellen 
answered, in a low steady voice. ** There shall' be no more 
delay, if it depends on me." 

** And on whom else can it or-ought it to depend ?" Frede- 
rick answered quickly; and then, as if ashamed of his own 
irritation he added, ** Forgive me, Ellen — it is not thus that I 
should show my gratitude for the disinterested affection which 
has led you to reject one who has so much more to offer than 
I have." 

He took her hand, pressed it to his lips, and le(\ the room. 

*' Gratitude ! what a word for him to use to me, Edward! 
what can he mean! it is plain that he distrusts roe. Yes, he. 
distrusts me. Oh my God, how deeply then ought I to dis- 
trust myself! " ^ . 

** My dear Ellen, you are taking his little fit of fraotiousness 
much too seriously. Now be bears how happy Clara and I 
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tre together, lie is impatient to be as happy himself — that is 
all. Distrust you ! what should he distrust you for ? Have 
not you been constant to him for the last three years ? And 
three years, let me tell you, is a long time to be constant, 
^hen yon lose sight of each other for months. And you had 
Raymond too, with his insinuating ways, taking every oppor- 
tunity to glide upon the stage. Ellen, I look upon you as a 
model of constancy." 
•• Do you?" 

" Yes, I do indeed — and what is more, I am very much 
afraid that Raymond is, a model of constancy too. I suspect 
tbat he has been trying to fall in love with Harriet Rivers, 
and has failed; and has left England that he may be out of the 
'^ay when your marriage takes place. I am sorry for it. I 
had set my heart upon having Raymond and Harriet settle 
down together among us. I sometimes think that you under- 
value Raymond. You do not know what an excellent fellow, 
What an excellent friend he is." 

»* You, forget Edward. I am the last person to whom you 
should speak of Lord Raymond's merits— the very, very 
lasft" 

'* There — ^you are going on with your foolish idea about 
Frederick's jealousy. You may be certain he meant nothing. 
I used to Say much worse things to Clara sometimes, just for 
the pleasure of hearing her contradict me.. I must tell you 
about Raymond. He evidently suspects something of my 
(iistory, though Harriet declares she has told him nothing ; 
but he wrote to me a few days ago, to press me to settle my- 
self in his house, as he shall only return to England for a 
few weeks, to settle some matters of business, before he again 
goes abroad for a year or two. He made me yet more gene- 
rous offers; but I refused them all; for as it seems probable 
that Clara and I are to pass our lives in teaching the world 
that it is possible to live on nothing, we had better begin 
learning the lesson ourselves, while we can do it con amove. 
I am quite provoked at this fancy of Raymond's for going 
abroad. I wish, Ellen, you would use your influence to turn 
his thoughts seriously to Harriet Rivers." * 

" Miss Rivers would not thank you for fancying that my 

influence could be wanted for such a result. Dear Edward, 

do not talk any more of my influence over Lord Raymond." 

" Well, I will not if it disturbs you. But you will spoil 

Frederick — that I foresee. — Now, I am going to make you 
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farioas — bat if, without knowing how aflfain stand, I hal 
been asked which of the two you would have preferred Ifl 
marry, I declare that I should have said Raymond — I shoul^ 
indeed. Raymond's pursuits are more in your way thaH 
Frederick's, and you look as if you ought to be Lady Ray- 
mond, and at the head of his great house. Frederick is not 
one of those clever men who marry a fool because they wish, 
to rest their minds by finding an automaton at home. He 
will require a wife who feels as he feels, and thinks as he 
thinks; and it seems to me you have not enough bitterness in 
your composition to make a very active partisan. However, 
you must know your own vocation better than I; and three 
years' constancy proves that you were right. You will be 
very happy with Frederick ; but let me have the satisfaction 
of hearing you say that you are sorry for Raymond. Now 
Frederick is not in the way to hear, you may confess as much , 
as that." 

** I am sorry — heaven knows how deep is my sorrow thai 
Lord Raymond should feel unhappiness through me: but there 
I am not to blame. I have not sinned against him. No— no, 

not him— but Frederick " Elleii paused, and her whole 

frame seemed shaken with emotion. But in a momynt she 
found voice to go on. '* Edward, you will despise me when 
I have spoken — you despise me even now — for now you see 
the truth. I have never loved Frederick Percival — never as 
he did me. 'I was happy to be with him, but I was happy 
when he was away. 1 was happier still when first I knew 
Lord Raymond. But that did not last. Soon his every word 
and look showed his devotion to me. I did not encourage 
him — I trust— I am sure that I did not. I did my best to ap- 
pear cold ; but, Edward, I felt that he was dearer to me 
than he who should be dearer than aught else on earth; and I 
have never known a happy hour since." 

** My poor Ellen," said Edward, fondly drawing her to- 
wards him. 

** No, no— •you must not pity me. I deserve to be unhap- 
py. I deserved it from the moment I consented to form a 
clandestine engagement. True, I was too young to think of 
its awful seriousness, and that in after life I might repent it; 
but I was old enough to know I was promising what was 
wrong, when I promised to conceal it from papa. And I am 
punished; — for he would have warned me, and I should not 
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have felt— ^all I am feeling now— now that time draws n€ar 
when those fearful biding vows are to be spoken." 

Overcome by emotion. she again paused, and concealed her 
face on his shoulder. • 

All this was excessively perplexing to Edward. He won- 
lered how he could have been- so blind, and how he could 
lave made so many foolish jokes; and he pitied Ellen; and 
hen he pitied Frederick; and then he wondered how it would 
dl end. In the meantime he was really distressed at the 
tight of Ellen^s distress; for since he had married Clara, he 
lac^learned to have a great respect for women's feelings;— 
ind he set about saying th^ thing which he hoped would 
romfort'her, and totally failed. Men are always very stupid 
ibout finding the right thing to.say in a case of sentimental 
litf tress. 

" You blam^ yourself too much, love. We were all young 
ind foolish then — Frederick, for asking j'ou to make, and yon 
br making, and I for lett\ng you make, such an engage- 
nent. ' But came what may, your happiness must not be 
jacrificed. I Will see Frederick and tell him." 

" Nothings— nothing of ^11 this — if you ever wish me to 
vi>ow happiness mofe. I' have confrssed to you what I will 
lever again confess to any human being; and now you must 
Micourage me to do what I feel to be right; and," she added, 
ittempting to smile, '* whatever you may. think of him, you 
nust leave off praising Lord Raymond to me. Time has 
lever been allowed me to forget him. Somethnig has always 
happened to bring us again together^ and too much time has 
l>een given me in which to forget Frederick. I am as anxious 
as hexan be, that our marriage shoyld be no longer delayed; 
for, Edward, iveak as I now seem, though he may distrust 
me, I do not distrust myself. Once his, the mistress of his 
fiome, the shafer of his daily thoughts and occupations, no 
thought will ever wander to another. No — you must tell him 
nothing. I have no right to break a« engagement which I 
bave so long allowed him to think 1 have held sacred. Though 
he may doubt me now, I will show him such devotion, he 
will doubt nie no longer." 

** Ellen," said Edward gently, ** have you enodgh con- 
^idered what you are going to do? It is a fearful thing to 
marry one man if you love another." 

" it is a fearful thing — God knows I feel it to be so. But 
[ have thought long and deeply, which way my duty leada 
Vol. XL- 13 
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me; and tny resolution is taken. Lord Raymond can hare 
no suspicion' that his affection was returned, and in time he i 
will forget me. Already," she added with sudden recollec- M 
tion of Harriet Risers, '' already I am perhaps forgotten. Bnt 
I could wish, if it were possible, that we should not meet 
again before my fate is decided. Yet I fear that he will re- 
turn witli the Lindsays. Lindsay will do his utmost to per- 
suade him to do so; for I am sure bis anxiety to break off my ^ 
engagement with Frederick is caused by his wish to secure ^ 
what he considers a great marriage for me.'' 

•« We will keep Lindsa^ quiet, by persuading him thai he 
is marrying the fortunes of his unborn children, when he m 
presses on Raymond's marriage to any body. I woiider that ] 
has never entered into his- calculation. How blind I have i 
been to be sure! I remember hew agitated you were when I * 
first spoke to you about Raymond, ^nd how often since I have 
said things which must have wrung your heart. What a brute 
you must have thought me! But I took for granted that you 
did not care for my idle words* In this world it is always 
very foolish to take anything for granted." i 

«« There is one subject more,' "Ellen said after a moment's 
thought, »• about which I wished to speak to you. My father i 
•^I shall soon be separated from him, for Lindsay dislikes " 
London, and he himself is anxious to return to Mordaunt 
Castle. London is too much for him now; and my uncle's 
parting words often come back to me. Strange though it is, 
that he who never speaks but with the intention of wounding, . 
should still retain the power to wound. * Good-bye, my fair I 
niece,' he said. * I presume that we must not expect to have 
Ellen Glanville among us again; and though my brother may 1 
live to return, Mordaunt Castle will have a new master. Lind- g 
say will reign alone, for thy brother's mind fails faster than his j 
body. He will miss your gentle sw^y when you have left . 

him.'" I 

^s Ellen repeated these words, the long repressed tears 
burst forth, and Edward's endeavors to soothe and re-assure 
her were vain. 

<* My uncle is right," she said, when at length she grew 
calm enough again to speak. ** My dear, dear father^— he is 
failing fast; but I have never found strength to give utterance 
to tlie conviction. And now I must leave him, when I feel 
that the time he has yet to remain on earth is short indeed. 
Were my conscience clear towards him, I would entreat Fred- 
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^cick to wait a little longer; but I dare not. Mary is good and 
rentle, and I trast that, in his ktter days, she Will prove to 
lim the comfort I can no longer be. And yon, Edward, must 
iroraise me, that however Lindsay may show his resentment 
vhen he hears of your marriage, you will bear with him. Do 
loi let papa be grieved by finding there is coldness between 

Bdward promised, and secretly felt persuaded that even 
Liodsay's sternness would gke way at the sight of Clara. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

He spies me out; I whisper, gracious God! 

What sin of mine could merit such a rod? 

That all the-sbot of dulness now mutt be 

From this thy blunderbuss, discharged on me!—- Porr. 

Full ill Jbad'Ra;mond*s spirit borne, 
Tbe wayward mood, the careless scorn — 
His very soul within him burned. 
When as in chance het dark eye turned 
On bim.— L. £. L. 

** I PRESUME, Ellen," said Mr. Dalrymple, entering the 
room before the sound of his ill-omened knock had died away 
— '* I presnme you are not aware that your sister has been in 
town for the last twenty-fouc hours. I cannot, however, 
chaise myself with having neglected to announce our plans. 
I had occasion to write to your father a fortnight since, and 
mentioned that it was our intention to reach London on the 
evening of the 19th. My mother will make her move a week 
later. She has taken a house in Manchester Square — No. 14 
— ^and for the first day or two she will have no horses: there 
is a difficulty about finding jobs that will suit her; so you will 
be sure to find her at home." 

It was not till he was delivered of this speech that Mr. Dal- 
rymple condescended to fix his eyesjon Ellen, and then it was 
clear even to him that the pungent meaning with which his 
words were replete was utterly thrown away upon her. 

*^So Elizabeth is come, is she? I meant in the course (^ 
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the morning to send and see" — was all her answer. In fact 
she was thinking about something' else. Lady Raymond had 
written to beg her to choose and send over an assortment of 
colored muslins to Paris, that she might make cheap and ■ 
liandsome presents to her French friends; and she did her best * 
to repay Ellen for any trouble it might cost her by a postscript ' 
full of interest. ♦* My son* also is with me; but I do not ex- " 
pect to keep him long; for, as you know, his heart is in Eng- 
land. I do not choose to believe his case quite so hopeless as 
he represents it, and venture to encourage him to return and 
try wiial perseverance will da." 

Independent of all other feelings, Ellen was sadly shocked 
that an old lady like her should betray such an utter want of 
principle as to encourage Lord Raymond to persevere in his 
attentions to her, when she (Lady Raymond) must be aware, 
if he had spoken at all on the subject, that she was engaged 
to another. It was very wrong and every way perplexing. 
Lord Raymond ought to have made out his eas0 to be utterly 
hopeless. He should listen to no encouragement about her. 
If he felt rightly after the confession she had* made to him, he 
ought not even to wish that for his sake, she should lower her 
character by forsaking Frcnlerick. He lirfd no right to hope, 
when she had told him there was 110 hope. She w^s really 
angry, and for the moment, she almost wished he would* re- 
turn, that she might make herself pointedly disagreeable to 
him. Neither he nor Frederick should long remain in doubt. 
**tleft Miss Rivers sitting with vour sister," Mr. Dalryni- 
ple continued. ** We both agree in thinking her handsomer 
than ever. Lady Elizabeth wa? very much pleased at her 
coming so immediately to see her. Miss Rivers expressed 
herself surprised when she heard that yoii and your sister had 
not met. Judging from the constant recurrence of Lord Ray^ 
luond's name in Mrs. Howard's and Miss Rivers's letters, we 
see little reason to doubt, that our wishes respecting Miss Ri- 
vers will be fulfilled. He is probably gone to Paris, to inform 
his mother that he intends to propose to her. Lady Elizabeth, 
thinking that this suriirise would. certainly interest you, begged 
me to take an opportunity of mentioning it." 

Ellen was well aware, when Mr. Dalrymple walked in, that 
he would say something tiresome and disagreeable before he 
went away; and he had not disappointed her. Harriet Rivers! 
could it be her that Lady Raymond meant? and had she actu- 
ally refused Lord Raymond? Refused him! — Harriet Rivers 
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^lefusetl Lord Raymond! the words jarred on Ellen's nerves, 
and by a sort of fascination she mentally repeated them again 
And again. She had made up her mind that she would marry 
Frederick Percival, and find her happiness with him. She 
•was anxious — ^yes, she was sure she was anxious — that Lord 
Raymond should marry and be happy with another. She 
was almost content to believe that other would be Harriet Ri- 
vers. Nol that she was worthy of him — in fact nobody was 
worthy of him — and she never fairly and heartily liked Mise 
Rivers— ^nd she would have thought her the very last person 
in the world likely to suit Jjord Raymond. Still she was pre- 
pared even for that. As Lady JSlizabeth had once told her, 
** Hearts bad been caught at the rebound;" and Lord Ray- 
mond's might, as well as any other, heart. But that Harriet 
Rivers should refuse him^-that he should be coming over^ 
try what perseverance could do with her! — impossible! — she 
was proof against believing anything.so absurd. 

Ellen's .beautiful lip curled with scorn at the bare idea. The 
idea remained with her nevertheless; for we never begin to 
reason with ourselves, to prove our position impossible,^ill we 
have an inward conviction that it is extremely probable. And, 
«fier all, what would it signify to J^dy EUleii Percival, if Lord 
Raymond should persevere in trying to win the love of Har- 
riet Rivers? 

This 'appearance of Charles Dairy mple took place on the 
day before tlie Lindsays were expected. They were now to 
settle themselves in GrosVenor Square, its their future London 
home; for once more returned to Mordaunt Castle, Lord Mor- 
-daunt was resolved never again to quit it. Ellen had been 
busily engaged all the morning, in making preparations for 
them. Her own rooms she had arranged for Lady Lindsay, 
and she looked at her new- apartment with a feeling of melan- 
choly discouragement, which was now almost habttiial to her. 
Already she felt as if she were a visitor and a stranger in her 
father's house. . One link of the chain of early habits was 
broken. Charles Dairy mple's society, however unwished for, 
was wholesomer than such thoughts. But ihete exists a strong 
natural distaste for swallowing what is wholesome;— and he 
had no sooner taken up an uncomfortable position in an arm 
chair, (for some people- can do nothing comfortably,) than 
Ellen proposed walking back with him to see Lady Elizabeth. 

They found Miss Rivers still there. She aad Ellen had not 
met since Edward's marriage, and that sufficiently accoantod 
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for the embarrassment ^he betrayed. Her manner was quits 
affectionate — almost humble. Elizalieth was in high good 
humor: her rooms had been newly fumishedi and her baby 
was grown. The first words each new visitor spoke were 
words of admiration.' . It was enough to make anybody feel 
complacent. Edward too had been there, and Frederick Per- 
cival now came in-*the very day after lier arrival. She could 
not have expected such an attention from him. He seemed 
to have much more general conversation than formerly. She 
thought him improved now he was no longer so new to office. 

•• Yes, my rooms are very phelty," she said, when EUlea 
had sufficiently admired them« *^ It is quite pleasant to coaie 
back to something new. T pity you in Grosvenor Square, 
with that eternal blue damask. One knows so well the way 
the festoons of the curtains hang. Altogether you must be 
rather bored at having to'begin another year of Ijondon. Yott 
must find one year so exactly like another—- driving in the 
park, and dining at Lady- Hamilton's, and ail the old story. I 
cannot say how it sickens me to find people all^oing on doing 
their Fives as usuaL When 1 cahne into lown, I passed Lady 
Hamilton, driving your way, with her fine horses and her 
ostentatious-looking coachman. You must confess that she is 
a remarkably silly woman." 

** Because she has fine horses ?*' said Ellen laughing. ** Nq 
indeed — Lord Hamilton has probably that to answer for; and 
after all slie is very happy and prosperous^ and we ought rather 
to envy than pity her, because- we find her prosperity still 
lasting from year to year." 

" Well, I am proud to say that I particularly despise that 
kind of happy overbearing woman; and 1 despise the world 
for being taken in by her. I* never can get used to the folly 
of the world. People are^^U *so foolish. We shall have the 
Beau monts and Harrisons coming up next. I wonder they 
have not yet found out that their coming up is of no use to any 
body." 

"But themselves," said Frederick PercivaL »• Why slionld 
you wish to deny them the freeenjoymentofsnuike and noise 
and company ? In tiieir own estimation fhey are very im- 
portant people." 

•• That is exactly what 1 complain of. They will live on 
till they die " 

" So they will"— interrupted Mr. Dalrymple. His wife had 
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alkngtft said something he understood, and he hastened to 
agree with her. 

*' I had scarcely even liegun what I was going to say" — 
said Lady Elizabeth haughtily. It was very evident that the 
few months passed with liim in the country, had increased 
her contempt for her husband, or lessened tier power of con- 
cealing it. " They will live on till they die, completely de- 
ceived as to their own value, and be satisfied to the end of 
time to remain their own foolish selves. It is that which pro- 
vokes me. Then we shall have Lindsay and his little slave 
araong us again to-morrow. If ever she had any opinions 
of her own, (which has never clearly appeared,) by this time 
they must all be crushed under the weight of his supercilious- 
ness. But we shall see them perfectly well satisfied with the 
.part» they are playing. — Edward too had got on the most ri- 
diculous colored neck-cloth to-day. Why cannot he dress a 
little less like himself, and more like otlterpeople ? I cannot 
say what a provocation they are all to iiic, when I first come 
among tliem again. One convfort is, I feel totally unlike any 
of them." 

*» Certainly, my love, yon are only like yourself" — said 
Mr. Dalrymple. — " I forgot, Ellen, whether 1 mentioned to 
you that, in a letter, addressed to myself, Lindsay mentioned 
that Lord Raymond would return with- him." 

'* Raymond I" Frederick repeated, in a tone which expressed 
anything but pleasure. ** I thought he was going to remain 
ipr some .time abroad; What brings him back already?" 

'* The Lindsays bring him back— ^I said so just now" — Mr. 
Dalrymple answered peevishly, for he had a faint suspicion 
that people were apt not to listen when he spoke. 

** I was quite aware that I^ord Raymond meant to return 
immediately," said Miss Rivers. " He only went to Paris 
because he was^o much pressed by his mother to pay her a 
visit." 

Edward is right — EHen thought: Miss Rivers could have 
no reason to be distmbed by his departure: — and while she 
was still thinking, a knock was heard at the door, and Mr. 
Dalrymple immediately went to thf window to see who was' 
coming;— upon the same principle that some people look at 
the seal of a letter before they open it. He then proceeded to 
enlighten them by the result. of his observations. 

*' It is somebody, walking— for there is no carriage— and a 
gentlemau<— I see his hat-^t is not tiie least like Edward's 
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hat, or 11 might have been htm. I wonder who it is !-£-I wish 
he would knock again. Our servants always are so long. 1 
wish, my love, you would speak-to them about being quicker;*^ 
and he moved towards the bell. 

" There can be no use in. ringing to bring the servant op 
here, if you wish him to open the door, down there, Mr. 
Dairy m pie. The roan, whoever he may be, will make his 
way in:" — and as Lady Elizabeth finished speaking, the maa 
did make his way in. 

" Ah ! I-ord Raymond !" 

Ellen had two or three times been beat oot of her system 
that Miss Kivers had no feeling, because she was always toe 
self*po8sessed to betray any sudden emotion; and now she 
showed that she could have pleasurable feelings, and streng 
ones too; for her eyes sparkled, and her whole countenance 
lighted up, as Lord Raymond's name burst from her. Slill, 
though his fii-st words were for her, his first look was for 
Ellen; and there are looks which say more than words. He 
had left the Lindsays in Grosvenor Square.. He thought that 
Lindsay had written to say that they left Paris a day earlier 
Uian they had at first intended. He .supposed the letter had 
been lost or delayed. And so he went on saying a great many 
self-evident things, in an eager, hurried way, as people aie 
apt to do when they first arrive off a long journey, and feel 
that a great deal of talking and a little agitation pre due to the 
occasion. 

When Lord Raymond paused^ Miss Rivers asked questions 
as fast as he could answer them. There was certainly no want 
of encouragement on her side. Ellen wondered what had be- 
come of her dignified manner. Frederick Percival, aft& 
shaking hands and saying a few indispensable words, turned 
away from Lord Raymond and walked to the window. In 
general the bent of his mind did not lead Rim to find much 
amusement in looking out of a window ;^— but it was difierent 
on the present occasion; he seemed quite absorbed byHhe 
pleasure of it. 

'* I am excessively surprised to hear that Lindsay is returned 
to-day," said Mr. Dakymple; •' for I have it in his own hand- 
writitig that he was not to be expected till to-morrow. When 
a man says a thing or writes a thing positively, one is apt to 
believe he means it; and I confess I did believe Lindsay'. A 
s^ous inconvenience might have ensued. 1 might have fixed 
upon io^siy for our first dUmet i^axly; and now it will of 
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course be expected that Lady Elizabeth and myself should 
join the family circle in Grosvenor Square this evening. We 
should have been exceedingly puzzled.'* 

** As we have fortunately been spared such a distress, we 
may bear with calmness the fact that Lindsay has arrived in 
town twenty-four hours sooner than he said he would," Lady 
£lizabeth answereil. •* We may even prevail upon ourselves 
to let the subject drop, and ask J^ord Raymond something 
sbout himself-— and what has brought him back among us 
again Fo soon; for though IVIiss Rivers says she was prepared 
to expect him, it seems to me that the same filial devotion 
inrhfcii led him to go to Paris, ought to have induced him to 
prolong his stay for rather more than a week." 

*• Yes, as you say, the same cause which first made me 
think of leaving England, ou;/ht to have prevented my quick 
return. But rt was my mother herself who persuaded me to 
return. She knows that Paris has no interest for me. Miss- 
Rivers, I will spare you the trouble of speaking; you are 
going to say that it must be my own fault, if I am not inte- 
rested where there is so much to interest. I confess the fact; 
and now you are disarmed." 

*• No— I am not. If you were like some people, I would 
pity you, for hearing and seeing and speaking without plea- 
sure, where there is so much to see and hear and speak of. 
But as Mr. Hariison, one day in my hearing, pronounced you 
to be superior to the narrow minded class to which you unfor- 
tunately belong* you should show your superiority, by enjoy- 
ing doubly what every body enjoys so much. I told you 
once before, that it is no proof of superiority to go about de- 
claring that all things are weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable. 
Every body can say that; but the idle and the vicious only can 
think it.'* 

*• Or ihe unhappy and the disappointed," said Ellen. It 
■was not Lord Raymond she was thinking of when she spoke; 
— ^nd It was not till she observed his heightened color that 
she tliOughl of the application he might make of her words. 

" There are interests so absorbing, that all others under their 
influence seem as nothing. ' Perhaps, Raymond," Mr. Perci- 
val added, ** you are now laboring under the suffering or the 
enjoyment that such infiuence can give." 

** What a very difficult sentence to understand!" said Lady 
Elizabeth. " There mutt be some hidden meaning in it," 
Ellen felt that she was right. 
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** Not at all difficult, my love," said Mr. Dalrymple^-" I 
understand perfectly. I will give you an illustration imme- 
diately. Last year, if you remember, I thought of nothing 
bnt the rail-road and my Rankin farms. It was a very com- 
plicated and iniquitous business. I believe titat Percival never 
rightly understood the details. But when our little boy was 
born, and we had to consider what name it would be expedi- 
ent to give hrm, you may also remember that during the fort- 
night we remained in. doubt, I talked of nothing else from 
morning to night." 

** I do remember perfectly," Lady Elizabeth answered; and 
she yawned. 

*^ Where is Mrs. Howard?" said Lord Raymond, again ad- 
dressing himself to Miss Rivers. *' I felt sure that I «hould 
find you all at home, at this hour, and went to your house in 
my way here; but Charlie and JDecy both darted forward to 
teU me that papa and mamma and- nobody was at home, and 
that cousin Harriet was gone they did not knaw where. You 
see my instinct has brought me to the right place." 

" A very flattering explanation to me, of your presence 
here;" Lady Elizabeth began in a tone of pique — but she re- 
membered that Miss Rivers was h^r friend, and relented. « 

** My aunt Is gone to see my sister. I. have just toM Lady 
Elizabeth that I have a younger sister in town," Miss Rivers 
said, looking at Ellen. It was clear that she had told her my- 
thing more. ^ 

** Yes, and I was surprised to hear that you had a sister. 
Younger sisters always come upon the world as a surprise, 
and it is quite right that they should never be heard of till it 
would be an infringement of established rights to keepK theoi 
longer in the back ground. We prize the most of all what is 
unique. It would considerably deteriorate from the value of a 
reigning beauty, if we were told that there were seven or eight 
more like lier at home." 

*' I am spared such a misfortune as that," said Miss Rivers» 
seemingly unconscious that she was assuming herself to be a 
reigning beauty — *< I have but this one sister, and at home it 
was supposed that there was not the most distant reseiublance 
between us. You have seen, her, Mr. Percival. Nobody will 
believe what I say of the looks of my own sister. Will you 
tell Lady Elizabeth what you think of her?" 

<< She is beautiful, and yet not like you; which o// here 
Will find it difficult to believe — " was Frederick's answer, and 
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£ilen fancied she could detect a slight sneer in his tone. There 
had beeii a time when Lord Raymond was more intolerant 
about vanity and conceit, than Frederick had ever taken the 
trouble to express. Lady Elizabeth was provoked that peo- 
ple were always the same — Lady Ellen was - surprised that 
they could so quickly change. She suddenly recolleiited that 
she ought to be at home, doing the honors to Lady Lindsay, 
and rang to ask if her servant was there. Frederick immedi- 
ately offered to accompany her. 

** You will tell Lindsay, tliat he will see us in the coarse 
of the evening," said Mr. Dalrymple, following her to the 
door. ** He will naturally expect either to see or hear from 
us in the course of the next few hours. I would go to him 
immediately; but I have a long walk to take after these job 
horses for my mother. . Lady Elizabeth and myself will be 
with you about eight this evening." 

**I have not the slightest intention of stirring out of mr 
own house this eveningf" Lady Elizabeth carelessly answered. 
'* Lindsay can come here for haH* an hour, I imagine, if he 
'Wants to see^ me; and Mary will' of course go to bed early 
with a bad head-ache. Miss Rivers, suppose that you and 
yoar belongings transport yourselves here — and you. Lord 
Raymond, you can have nothing better to do at this time of 
year. Frederick, you will be at the old House of Commons 
work of course — so I sliall not take the trouble to ask yon." 

** I shall soon have none of my old work to do. I will tell 
yoo-now what you must all know in a few hours; Parliament 
will be dissolved to-mofrow." 

** I wonder^" said Mr. Dalrymple, •• why it should be dis- 
solved to-morrow^ more than any other day. Lord Raymond, 
do you hear that Parliament will be dissolved to-morrow?" 

Lord Raymond did hear, bul he ti^as too busy to speak. 
He was helping Miss Rivers -to put on her shawl, and seem- 
ingly did not think it worth while to turn his head and bid 
Ellen and Mr. Percival good-bye. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

And yon that love the Commons follow me — 

Now show yourselves men, *tis for liberty; 

We will not l^ve one lord, one gentleman. — Shakspeare. 

When the man you see, 
Yott find him what you saw the boy would be. — Crabbk. 

Parliament was dissolved; and the dissolution, like every 
thing else that has been long expected, when' it did take placet 
took all the worM by surprise. Lord Lindsay set ofT^at break 
of day to see after his own interests in Sussex. Frederick 
Percival too was threatened with a contested election, and 
found it necessary to hasten to the scene of action. Agaia 
the happy or the evil' hour was deferred when Ellen's mar- 
riage was to be declared. ' 

" We must do nothing Vashly — we must consult Lindsay 
first/' Lord Mordaunt said. Long y^ars of life had done 
their last worst work, and crumbled into ruins one of the finest 
minds that ever yet informed a teneraent-of clay. The power 
of thinking or judging for itself was gone. 

The little Beaumonts in a post-chaise^ and their little cribs 
in a wagon, were actually on the road to London, when this 
event took place. The family coach was to have followed 
the next day, and Eliza was looking with some complacency 
at the operations of Dick the cowman, under the pleasing de- 
lusion that she should see no -more of him for ma^y months, 
when her father entered the room, resolution. in his counte- 
nance, and the " Morning Post" in his hand. 

" You may unpack your things, girls — from here I do not 
stir for some weeks. There's confusion worse confounded 
at Dornton. The sitting member has taken fright at Tom 
Brown's vaporing, and refuses to stand — and here is Joha 
Harrison's address: — ^pledging himself to ballot, triennial par- 
liaments, and Heaven knows what. And now he flatters him- 
self he is to walk over the field I saw old Harrison just 
now, rubbing his hands in the market-place, and Tom Brown 
touched his hat with a swagger as I passed. They will find 
themselves tricked yet. The respectable inhabitants are be- 
stirring themselves, looking Cot a Cows^xn^vvi^ Na ^Vd.A.'^^vQfit 
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}ieni; and if no others come forward, sooner than snflTer John 
Harrison to ride in upon snch pledges, I will start Richard.'* 

•' Start Richard!— ^merciful me, Mr. Beaumont — surely you 
i^annot be serious. Think what a heap of money it would 
cost— and here we should be kept for days and days — and the 
children gone on before. I thought myself so clever, to send 
^em and their cribs forward, that we might find them settled 
%¥hen we arrived; and see what is come of it! I cannot bear 
to be parted from the children. They will be sure to have 
the whooping-cough or something. And afler all, why should 
you start Richard? You will only take him off his profession. 
It will be just John Harrison over again, and Mrs. Harrison 
is vexed enough about that, I can tell you.'* 

*' I am sure," said Anne, following up her mother's lead, 
that Mr. John Harrison will be very unhappy if Richard 
should start against him." 

"And so Richard is a Conservative," said Eliza. " I had 
no idea that Richard was anything." 

** I believe," rejoined Anne, ** that at Dornton they think 
Mr. John Harrison very clever. They consider him a very 
fit person to represent them in Parliament. He has several 
times told me so himself." 

** I fancy," said Maria, «* that he is the only person who 
would tell you so. 1 wonder he should wish to come into 
Parliament. When once a man gives himself up to gambling 
and the turf, he has little energy left for anything else. He 
will find his attendance in Parliament interfere very much with 
his horse-racing habits." 

" He will never have to attend in Parliament if it is in my 
power to prevent it," — Mr. Beaumont repeated with increased 
energy^ "It is misfortune enough to have any election at 
Dornton. From a quiet, peaceable, well-behaved town, it is 
grown to be nothing better than a bear-garden. A heap of 
little boys ran before my horse this morning, screaming out 
* Tom Brown and the Reform Bill for ever!' I have a great 
dislike to entering the town. There was the • Dornton Ga- 
zette' lying on the table in the reading-room, and the leading 
article was downright treason. There was some fulsome 
praise too of Harrison. They called him the principal gen- 
tleman of the neighborhood. My family was settled here 
nnany a good year before his.- There is nothing like sound 
judgment left — nothing but violence and party spirit. I hate 
violence"— and Mr. Beaumont wiped his fbrehHad. 

Vol. H.— 18 
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" My'deer," eaid Mrs. Beaumont, ** I wish that yoa wodU 
not put youitelf into such a fuss and heat; it must be very bad ^^ 
for you; and you worry me very much by what you s^ about ^9 
making Richard stand. I do npt think that Richard has any '^ 
turn at all for .the sort of thing, and it will make a great deal '"^ 
of discomfort between ^s and the Harrisons. They say that ^ 
people's feults always increase with age, and poor Mrs. Har* ^ 
rison is growing much more touchy than she ased to be. 
She would certainly take it ill, if we were ^^ry active in op- 
posing John." 

** Still," Maria solemnly observed, ** it jwould be a frightful 
thing to be represented by such a man as John Harrison." 

'* Lord litndsay too is arrived at the castle," pursued htt * 
father. "He, and the Tory men^r, would have been re- 
txjrned for the eastern division without opposition; but a red- 
hot Radical has started there too upon Mr. BoUand's interest. 
He says he will draw his nephew's purse-strings for hi^. 
The Harrisons talk a great deal of Lord Lindsay's personal 
fiiendship for John, and count upon his support; but^my Lord ^ 
Lindsay is too prond and too prudent a man. to let his name be 
used in conjunction with such men as John Harrison, Tom 
Brown, and Co. I shall go up to the Castle this instant, and 
ask his support for Richard." 

" I do not think," said Eliza, " that it will be very amusing 
if Richard stands. If Richard and John Harrison, stand 
against each other, it will be just what we have always been 
used to. It would be much more amusing if a stranger would r 
come." I 

"I shall write to Richard by this day's post. There is no . 
time to be lost. If Tom Brown were left to himself he would r 
talk a post out of a vote. We will have Richard down by i| 
to-morrow's coach, and we must sqrew up his courage for a 1 
speech: a bad business,, I fear, for Richard is shy — very shy. 
He does not want for ideas, but it is difficult to get at them— 
the words do not flow. During the whole course of his life 
I have never heard him say a clever thing; and that makes 
strangers consider him stupid. But they will find themselves , 
mistaken. He thinks as all the Beauraonts have thought be- 
fore him; and when men like Tom Brown are making a splash,^ 
men like Richard should rally round the throne. We most 
have him niake a declaration of his principles." 

** I am sure," said Mrs. Beaumont, ^* nobody who knows 
dnyihing of die way in which he has been brought up can I 
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^labt that hts princifj^es are excellent. At four yean old he 
caid Watts^s Catechism perfectly; and though he did not learn 
by heart so well as the others, i always made him sit for an 
hour orer his Sunday's poem, and repeat what he could at the 
end of it. It is impossible, Mr. Beaumont, that any of the 
neighbors hereabouts can do«bt that- he is well principled/' 

**.My dear, I was talking of his political principles, and 
they are hereditary. I never knew a Beaumont who was 
not a Tory. I will set o6f dir^dy, and' speak to Lord Lind- 
say; but he wil^ have work enough of his own on his hands 
with that fellow Spry." 

•' Spry! Mr. Spry! Well to be sure, how very remarkable 
—-Mr. Spry! to think that he of all people should have come 
down hejne to oppose I^rd Lindsay! I am excessively asto- 
nished, li never entered my head to expect Mr. Spry. I 
wonder what Julia Harrison will say. However, she knows 
HOW that there is a young Mrs. Spry." 

^* It would have been better for her^and you too if you had 
made that ont a little sooner," said Maria. *Vl always thought 
the Sprys a very vulgar family. Yon only lowered yourselves 
by running after them." 

That was a sore subject, and Eliza walked away. Anne too 
went off to her own room, to cry a little, because Richard 
opposed John Harrison. She was sure, after all that he had 
said to her, he would consider it so very unkind a thing. 

On his road to the caetle, Mr. Beaumont encountered Mr. 
Bollaod* hi general he made it his boast that he was upon 
the move from morning to night, and was obliged to no other 
conveyance but his own good legs. This morning he was 
mounted on a i^loutrough pony^^a heavy goer«— -as ungainly 
as its master — who stopped it with a jerk at the approach of 
Mr. JBeaumont. 

'* So, sir, you are on your way to the castle* You will 
Bnd our high and mighty nephew in what is vulgarly called a 
stew. He me^t to carry the east division at the expense of a 
little black beer-^and he was to pledge himself to nothing and 
Bobody-^and cotton up his pride by calling himself an inde* 
pendent memher*^as if any member ever was or ever could be 
independenti They are all slaves of party, or slaves of minis* 
ters-~or slaves -of opinion— kmt pique^-*K>r their constituents. I 
dislike the word independence in a politician's mouth. If he 
could be independent, he would be next to nothing*^ a unit 
among the uiany. And now Spry haf started* the tory member 
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is safe, and Spry or Lindsay will go to the right-about. As I 
hear the temper of his highness is a little on the fret, I shall sap- 
port Spry. I hate the (ellow's principles — mischievous and 
violent — ^but we will show our would-be independent repre- 
sentative that we will not, leap in the dark, and vote for we 
do not know what. Here, you Sam Davridge there — stop 
your cart, and tell us how your thriving uncle means to 
vote?" 

" For the young Lord, be sure, Mr. Holland. My uncle 
would never go for to vote against the family. My uncle 
would never go for to disoblige you." 

*' Disoblige me, man! Your upcle will never disoblige me 
by voting according to his conscience. If he chooses to vote 
for Spry; the friend of the peo{^e — the opposer of all abuses 
^— the enemy of taxation, and the protector of the agriculftiral 
interests— let him — ^I shall not be the man to say nay. Tell 
him so from me. There!"' he added with a sneer as the cart 
rolled away-=-** that fellow will believe Spry to i)e a patriot, 
and not a canting rascal— -which I know him to be. How- 
ever, such men have their use, they serve to frighten others 
into keeping straight; and I shall vote for him. It will serve 
to teach our nephew that we do not all bow before him. Ha! 
my brother would open his eyes if he could see me riding 
over the country canvassing against hi^ idol. Good morning 
—I have no time to lose — mark my words — your son Richard 
will have no chance if Tom Brown's influence goes agaioi^t 
him — it would require a clever man to make head against 
Tom Brown." 

*' Now I call that man an old brute," was Mr. Beaumont's 
soliloquy as he pursued his way to the castle. He might have 
said so to Mr. BoUand, and would not have hurt his feeling. 
He had a fancy for being an old brute. There is no account- 
ing for fancies. 

Mr. Beaumont did find Lord Lindsay in a state of conside^ 
able annoyance. He did not expect to be beat by Spry — that 
would have been too absurd — but he should have to spend a 
great deal of money, and take a great deal of trouble, when he 
had counted upon doing neither; and it was very disagreeable: 
and though he did not condescend to spend more than three 
words upon Mr. BoUand's conduct— -it was a very bitter sen- 
tence, and proved that there was no love lost between theno. 
He listened to all Mr. Beaumont had to say, without interrupt- 
fog bJm; and then^ in his grave geii\i<&iaaxdc!k^^R'a:N[^<»&&^^\^ 
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l>iat he ealled kimself an independ^t coantrj gentleman— tied 
to no party*-^and that he wished his name to appear as little 
as possible at the ensuing Dornton election. He should in no 
Mray attempt to inflnence the votes of his father's trades-peo- 
ple and tenants. Five minutes before he had said (he same 
thing to Mr. Harrison. 

To Mr. Harrison's Mr. Beaumont determined to proceed. 
It was a bold measure under^existing circumstances; but he sat* 
isfied himself that it would be fair and neighborly to give a 
tegular intimation of Richard's intention, or rather of his in« 
tention respecting Richard. Every thing should be above^ 
board. Mr. Harrison should first hear of it from himself, 

Mr. Beaumont's plan might have been good; but he was 

foiled. When he entered the drawing-room, the first objects 

^^hich met his sight were his wife and. Mrs. Harrison, with iheir 

^yes very red, and their pocket-handkerchiefs in their hands. 

^rs. Beaumont had not been able to resist walking over to see 

llow Mrs. Harrisott would bear the news. There had been 

^eat astonishment at first— and more than astonishments— long 

yeacs of fi»rmer friendship were talked of, in a tone which 

promised long years of enmity, quite as sincere and probably 

more lasting. Richard's want of talent, and John's want of 

principle, were very palpably hinted at by each provoked 

mother. At all events, Mrs. Harrison said, if John were a 

little wild just now— >not that any thing of that kind had ever 

reached her— she had all sorts of reasons for believing him to 

be the very best of sons and brothefs«-*-but supposing it were 

true — which she was perfectly certain it was not— for he 

had him«elf told iier he was very steady — however, allowing 

there was the slightest foundation for what Mrs. Beaumont 

hinted, all young men were a little unsteady at the outset of 

life, and took up afterwards— «nd so would John, and his 

unsteadiness would not unfit him for Parliament, or prevent 

him from shining there— but natural slowness nothing could 

help, and a haltMraily slow person would never make a figure. 

It is not in a mother's nature to believe her son unprincipled^ 

without very atrong proof indeed; so Mrs. Beaumont's words 

had iafiicled no deep wound upon Mrs. Harrison; but many a 

mother has a conscioussess that the son whom, as an unteaehi- 

able boy, she pronounced not very bright, as a man of the 

world is uneommofily heavy; and heaviness is a fault for which 

there is no redemption. So Mrs. Harrison's words hurt Mrs. 

Beaumont's feelings^ and she puUckl out her pocket haodker^ 

13* 
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chief, and said she could not have looked for such unkindnes* 
in an old friend — -she would not for the world have said an 
unkind thing of one of Mrs. Harrison's children—- she was 
sure she had -rejoiced over Kate's marriage as if it had been 
the marriage of one of her own daughters — ^but it was all the 
faiih of thdse dreadful politics — she had told Mr. Beaumont 
till she was tired, that there would be mischief with them be- 
fore he had done — and now what she had said had come to 
pass — there was an end of their old friendship-^she had al- 
ways felt that politics wotfld bring ihem to this*-she was very 
unhappy and very much hurt, 

Mrs. Harrison could not hear unmoved soch- words as those; 
80 she too pulled out her pocket-handkerchief, and said that 
she was very much distressed to hear Mrs. Beaumont talk sa 
— Hshe had meant nothing particular when she^said what she did 
^-only some people were not so quiek as others, and Richard 
had a slow way of talking — she was sure she had heard Mrs* 
Beaumont say so hel^elf, and she did not mean to say more 
than thatr— though perhaps she spoke a little sharply, for it 
vexed her to think that Richard, whom she had always loved for 
his parents' sake, should be opposed to John. 

Mrs. Beaumont dropped another tear or two; for she was 
the sort of woman who, when she once began to cry, did not 
find it easy to stop; and then she said, that it was a vexatious 
thing altogether — she had no peace of her life for politics— 
and now Richard was to be dragged into them— but as it dis- 
turbed Mrs. Harrison, she did not see why he should stand 
for Dornton — she would speak again to Mr. Beaumont about 
it — there were plenty of other towns in England-^-she did 
not see why Richard should not just as well stand for some 
other place. 

At this crisis Mr. Beaumont came in, and both ladies at 
once opened upon him. , But his mind was made up?— he 
would listen to nothing— -not even reason, if they had been 
capable of trying it upon him. His principles were well 
known, and these were times wiien every man should stand 
up for his' principles. He would do his utmost to save Dorn- 
ton from the disgrace of being represented by a nominee of 
Tom Brown's— he had come on purpose to say as much fairly 
t) Mr. Harrison. 

*' Then I am sure," Mrs. Beaumont be^n, " I am very 
^lad that he is not here to VisVeu Xo yowC* ^w\ ^^ ^\^^^ 
added more; but her voice was dto^iCkft^Xs^ ^^ wssss^^ 
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shouting and cheering close to the house. John Harrison 
was returning from a successful morning's canvass, with his 
committee at his heels, and his fsfther and Tom Brown on 
either side; and blue ribbons were streaming and banners fly- 
ing, and *' Harrison 4he friend of the peojpl^!" was waving 
in the wind; and bands were playing '^ See the conquer- 
ing hero comes,'* and all the little Dornton patriotic boys 
screaming out '' Harrison forever!" and '' Hurrah for Tom 
Brown!" 

Ulr. Beaumont's face grew rigid at the sights and sounds; 
and up rushed the housekeeper, as if nobody could hear but 
herself, to beg that her mistress would go to the window and 
•ee Mr. John's triumphant majority; and Julia ran in quite 
breathless, to say what a pretty sight it was, and how happy 
it made her that she first thought of making John stand. 

**How well John looks!" was the natural sentiment to 
vrhich the proud mother gave utterance. 

'* I cannot say that I ever have any great fancy for blue," 
said Mrs. Beaumont, judging from her husband's counte- 
nance that it would be as well to say something disagreeable. 
** I came to speak quietly to Harrison," said Mr. Beau- 
mont, growing very red;** Ldid not expect to find him with 
all the rag-tag and riff-rafiT of Dornton at his heels — and a 
parish pauper at his side. I will trouble you, Mrs. Harrison, 
to tell him, that I came to give him friendly notice of 
Richard's imention to stand, upon constitutional and conser- 
vative principles. I will make my escape through the shrub- 
bery." 

He was too late. Upon the stairs he encountered Tom 
Brown, who took off his new hat^ — (Tom Brown's hat always 
looked particularly new) — and addressed him^ with an air of 
patronising humility, that made his blood freeze. 

" Glad to see you, sir — and glad to see you here. This 
looks as if we were not to have you for our adversary. 
Folks were beginning to say that Mr. Richard was to be put 
up — ^but I was not one who believed it. A tory, as you pro- 
bably see, sir, would have no chance at Dornton. I was 
thinking of going to represent this to you in a friendly way. 
My interest, sir, is for the liberal candidate, and most of the 
warm men of the town will go along with me; it is but fair 
to tell you as much before you go a step farther. I believe 
there is a little dirty Tory requisition going about the town 
somewhere, for your son to stand; but you may take my word 
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for it» it is DO go. As I said in the Town-hall yesterday— ^ 
*01d Beaumont may set up young Beaumont — but young 
Beaumont has no more chance of being returned to sit in 
Parliament, than had my grandmother's hen to hatch her ad- 
dled egg.* You will excuse my freedom, sir — I only repeal 
my words/* And again Tom Brown obsequiously touched 
his new hat. 

'* Your words, sir, are totally insignificant, as regards my 
son or myself,*' Mr. Beaumont answered, as he brushed 
past him; and Tom Brown, who did not observe the expres- 
sion of his countenance, thought old Beaumont a very placa* 
ble sort of fellow. 

Richard made his appearance on the day of nomination, 
and bore the pelting and hooting of the staunch patriots of 
Dornton with great equanimity. He had to thank Tom 
Brown for obtaining him a hearing, and tlien he said that his 
father's sentiments were his, and they all knew what his 
father's sentiments were; and by those sentiments he would 
stand or fall. 

He was as good as his word; and be did fall; and for a 
month, peace and silence were not restored in the streets of 
Dornton; for all the butchers' and bakers' boys' screamed out 
to the tune of " Drops of Brandy," the popular song of 

" Down, down, with the young* Tory squire- 
Down, down with tjie old Tory sire; 
Tumble them over in Tory mire — 
They won't set the Thames a-£rc. 

Up, up, with liberal John— 
Of patriot father, patriot son — 
Dornton votes and hearts, he has won— 
He won't stand no Tory fun. 

Hurrah, hurrah, for good Tom Brown, 
The friend and bulwark of our town; 
The real supporter of the crown, 
He won't mind a Tory's frown. 

Up with the Harrisons; they've won the day, 
Dow» with the Beaumonts — send them away." 

** Shut down the window, Eliza," said her father, as he sat 
in the drawing room the day after the election, surrounded by 
his disconsolate family. ^* Shut it down this minute. I can- 
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lot bear to hear the noise and riot that is going on in th^t un- 
lappy town." 

** Yes, papa, directly — ^I see a great many people ^ibont 
^ith blue ribbons in their hats. There is one looks a httle 
ike Captain Glanviile— K)n1y he is a great deal shorter, and 
las quite a different sort of face. I wonder who he is. Papa! 
;)apa! I do believe that Dick the cow-man is humming the 
tune of that horrid song." 

'* How can you be so foolish, Eliza? Shut tlie window 
and come away directly,*' said Maria sharply. ^' Anne, I 
wonder yon are not ashamed. to appear in that blue sash. You 
might hare more consideration for your brother." 

•Anne had nothing better to say in her defence, than that it 
was an old blue sash; and her voice was drowned by a shrill 
boyish one singing under the window — 

** DowB, down with the young Tory squire.** 

And that again was overborne by a loud gruff one, shouting 
out 

** Up, up with liberaUohn.** 

*< Ah," said Mrs. Beaumont, sighing deeply, *' poor Mrs. 
Harrison will suffer enough when she hears her son's name 
hawked about in such a way." 

Richard laughed convulsively. Mr. Beaumont, for his 
part, was saif^d from utter despair by hearing that Spry did 
not get above fifty votes. Mr. Bolland, however, had the 
satisfaction of giving him a plumper, and condescended to 
visit Lord Lindsay, on purpose to tell him he had done so. 



CHAPTER XVL 

Bass, This is no answer, thou unfeeling man. 
To excuse the current of thy cruelty. 
Shy. I am not bound to please thee with my answer. — SHAKSPBAftE. 

iTlwas the evening that Lord Lindsay was expected to re- 
turn from Sussex. Frederick Percival was still absent, and 
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I«ord Raymond had proceeded to his northern estates. Tbe 
Dalrymples and Lady Lindsay were dining in Grosveoor 
Square, and Lady Elizabeth was as usual enlarging upon the 
" turpitude of Edward's .conduct in keeping so aloof from his 
family^ when a servant entered and whispered to Ellen that 
Mr. Glanviile was down stairs, aud wished to see her alone. 
The whisper was overheard. 

"Very extraordinary," Mr, Dairy mple said, as soon as 
Ellen left the room, " knowing as. he must that he would find 
nobody but the members of his family assembled iiere. I 
wonder whether the servants mentioned to him of what indi- 
viduals our party is composed. It is most probable that Ellen 
will find him in Lord Mordaunt's room. What is your 
opinion, my love?" 

** You must excuse me, Mr. .Dairy mple, from trying to 
form any opinion about Edward's movements. I have never 
pretended to understand him. - Before I -married, he went 
about the house like any body else, and never struck me as 
being anything remarkable in any way. I cannot undertake 
to enter into all the fuss and mysteries which are constantly 
going on about him. Why cannot he kno(5k at the door and 
walk up into the drawing-room like any body else?" 

^* I was in great hopes," Lady Lindsay said with one of 
her sweet smiles, '* that the servant was come to tell us that 
dear Lindsay was returned;" and again she placidly bent over 
her tent-stitch. 

«« Dear Lindsay!" repeated. Lady Elizabeth. "You mast 
excuse me, Mary, for laughing. I mean nothing the least 
disrespectful to you or hrm; but it never struck me before that 
any bod^ could set aboQt calling him dear Lindsay, in that 
. soft famdiar way:" and she walked to the other end of tlie 
A)om, Bnd took up a book. 

Mr. Dalrymple's frequent exclamations of ** I think I hear 
Ellen coming" — "Is not that Edward's foot on the stairs?"— 
received no answer from either of his companions. He not 
only fretted at the incivility which was shown to him, but he 
really fretted at the thought of how Ellen must fret at appear* 
ing so uncivil. He might have saved himself the trouble. At 
that moment she had no thought to spare for him. 

EUlen too had exoected to find Edward with her father; but 
the servant stopped her as she was preparing to enter the 
room. "Not there« my lady — Mr. Glanviile is in the library. 
He did not wish his lordship v> \)q uA^ >Xv^v\v<^^^W:^^*' 
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EUen felt that something was wronf, and she was not re* 
issured when she opened the do(M*rand found Edward pacing 
with rapid steps the dark and cheerless^looking room. It was 
not usually inhabited of an evening, and the lire had been 
Bufiered to die away. She began by making some half laugh* 
ing remark upon his taste for solitude and discomfort; as if by 
speaking lighdy she could baffle any unhappiness which was 
preparing for her. But Edward caught at hor words, and an- 
swered them in a spirit that made her quail. 

** Solitude ! True, I should like solitude. I ! who shall 
soon be a solitary wanderer. Ellen, I am come to you the 
most miserable wretch that breather upon the face of this 
earth." 

*'Oh, do not .say so, Edward. What has happened^ 
Clarar 

*' Do not mention her — -not now at least. ~ Her parents 
will curse the day wiien at length they listened to my en« 
treaties, and gave her to one so lost as I am. And she her* 
self, the best, the dearest — the most devoted— " 

He could not go on, but leaning his arm upon the mantel- 
piece, he concealed his face from Ellen's view. 

*' My darling Edward, anything is better than this suspense. 
Tell me what has happened." 

" 1 am ruined — ruined f>ast redemption — that is all,'* he 
said, with a desperate effort to regain his calmness. Eight- 
and-forty hours yet remain to me, and then I must fly from 
England, or I shall be arrested before the sale of my com- 
mission can be arranged*" 

"What has happened?" said Ellen, turning pale: "what 
can have happened to drive you to so desperate an expedient? 
Edward, you cannot well iiave considered all the consequen- 
ces of such a step." f 

" You think I have not," Edward answered, with one of 
those bitter laughs which, however strange it may seem, are 
among the most natural expressions of impatient misery. 
" You think it likely that.\ivithout consideration I should set- 
tle to do what must entail utter beggary upon myself — »y 
wife — and the child which is yet unborn ! Ellen, I have 
been walking about the street for hours \Vhile I tried to bring 
my mind to submit to this unhappy necessity. Clara thinks* 
I am detained on duty. Poor Clara!— every way deceived." 

" And loving Clara, as you do," Ellen said almost re*. 
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proachfully, *' what temptation coald be strong enough to 
lead you into such a fearful strait?" 

*^ None— none— oh, believe me, none. From the moment 
I have known Clara, my very nature has changied, and I look 
back at the life I have led with loathing and disgust. But I 
have repented too late. The ruin I had prepared for myself 
will now burst upon her as well. Poor Clara I^-she will 
have no thought for herself. Her worst pang will be. parting 
from me. But she shall not go with me — there I will be 
firm. She is in no situation to rough it as I must do; and 
her uncle will not suffer her to want for anything when I am 
gone. If I were still with her, he might be justified in r^ 
fusing all assistance ; for I have deceived him and those who 
would have saved her from joining her fate to mine. It is 
small excuse to say that I never dreamed of this catastrophe 
as a possibility. I was always in the habit of chasing from 
my mind all uneasy thoughts. They have their revenge 
now." 

It j was long before Ellen could succeed in drawing from him 
a connected statement of what had happened. He broke off 
again and again, to speak of Clara. In the cheerless prospect 
before him, the parting with her seemed to be the severest ill 
he had to dread. Even when Ellen at last extracted the facts 
of the case, she could hardly understand them. It appeared 
that at a time when he had been most pressed for money, he 
had been called upon by one of his dissipated acquaintances, 
in still greater difiicuities than iiimself, to become security for 
the repayment on a certain day, of a sum which was borrowed 
to meet the present exigency. He was assured that long be- 
fore it would be necessary to meet the demand, his friend 
would be in possession of double the amount required. He 
was but asked to write his name. At that time he lived only 
for the present— he saw no present trouble in doing what wss 
proposed — ^he only wondered -that his name should be con- 
sidered of any value. He had to thank his friend for that 

Once done, the whole transaction nearly faded from his 
miad. When, at the time of his marriage, he assured Mr. 
Rivers that he was free from all embarrassment, a transient 
recollection of it did flash across him; but he saw his friend 
in the possession of every luxury that wealth can bestow, and 
felt secure that when the day of payment should arrive, the 
money would be in readiness. It ceuld hardly be called an 
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fmbarrassraent of hi^ and if he were to mention it at all, it 
would only lead to a set of tiresome questions — ^it would entail 
a great deal of bother and trouble': — and he hated trouble. He 
should never make Mr. Rivers understand how entirely with- 
out consequence the whole transaction was. For aught he 
knew the money might have been already repaid, and with 
his usual recklessness, he did not even exert himself to in- 
quire. 

He had jthought no more on the subject till that very day, 
when it was recalled to him in a manner that made him 
strongly feel with what rashness he had acted. He received 
a letter irom hia false friend, who informed him that the day 
of payment was past— that he was without resources 6f any 
kind — that his creditor pressed him hard — and in eight-and- 
foTty hours he hadjiromised to meet him, when the truth must 
come out that he was penniless, and worse than penniless— 
that Edward must recollect he was liable for him — that he, 
therefore, gave him this .timely notice, that he might take hite- 
sejf away out. of danger of an arrest till matters could be ar- 
ranged. 

These were easy words to write, but Edward saw no pros- 
pect of coming to any arrangement. 'J'he money had been 
borrowed at fair interest It was evident thai the demand for 
repayment was urgent. Edward could only be looked upon 
as a partner in the dishonorable conduct of his friend, and 
must take the consequences. The sale of his commission 
would produce more than half the sum required; but then he 
would have nothing positive to look to, but the ten thousand 
pounds which must be his at Lord Mordaunt's death. Lind- 
eay had always .given him to understand that, with his profes- 
sion, sueh a provision, was ample. 

Ellen listened with dismay to this statement, but she would 
not hear of his prospects being so desperate as he made them. 
He must at once go to Lord Mordaunt and tell him the truth. 
This was different from his former troubles — he had been 
rash— *im prudent — nothing more — ^here at least he was mote 
sinned against than sinning— 'Lord Mordaunt would make 
some arrangement that would prevent him from throwing hiui- 
self out of his profession. 

Edward shook his head. — '* No« no-— this is no time to de- 
ceive ourselves. We have both seen the truth, though we 
have not spoken of it. — My father's energy of mind is gone — he 
has now no will but Lindsay's — and in Lindsay's eyes there 
Vol. XL— 14 
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is no crimis so great as impradence. I could not plead mf 
marriage, with a hope that for p6or Clara's sake some effort 
might be made to save me. With him it woold but be an 
added reason to cast me off. I have considered every thin|r. 
Abroad we can contrive to exist upon the allowance I' receive 
from my father — yes, from day to-day we can carry on exist- 
ence — ^there will be no future to look to— for we never shall 
be able to return to England. But Clara will not suffer under 
that. Once together, we sh^ll be able to bear every thing. 
It is the parting now! — It must be, and how will she subniil 
to that? You will be kind to* her, my own Ellen — ^and her 
family will not forsake her — they wiH take her home-^for she 
has no home— I have literally at this moment only money 
enough to carry me away from her— Jfrom her I and at the 
very time when she will most want support!" 

Edward's lip quivered, and again he turned away. 

" No, you must not leave England! — you must not be parted 
from her" — Ellen answered firmly^— " Go to my father at 
once — tell him every thing— he will not suffer you to leave 
us,— Dear Edward, go to him at once." 

" It would be useless" — Edward answered gloomily. " He 
would but refer me to Lindsay; and Lindsay would not listen 
to me. Better to spare my father the struggle between his 
kinclness and what Lindsay wlH persuade him is his duty. If 
I can help it his last days shall not be made unhappy through 



me. 



*• Then wait and see Lindsay." 

** No, no — not to-night-^l must be in a calmer mood before 
I can meet him. With a thousand conflicting feelings jarring 
at my heart — his icy words would drive me mad. I have yet 
twenty-four hours before I need commence my flight— five 
minutes will suffice for the due expression of his contempt." 

Ellen felt that in Edward's present state of excitatiort a 
meeting could do no good. She tried to soothe and give him 
hope; but she was hopeless herself if his fate were to depend 
on Lindsay. He would be justly incensed at the imprudence 
of the marriage, and intrenching himself in the fact that more 
had already been done for Edward than he had any right to 
claim, would listen to no ettenuating circumstances in his 
present distress.— Her sote trust was in her father; but Ed- 
ward had spoken the painful truth; it was now difficuU to 
rouse him to any keen sense of what was passmg round him. 
She however spoke cheetingVy, ^uvi ^^t^xyaAk^^ ^'^'^^^ vi 
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leave his case in her hands. In the morning he should see 
her or hear from her. 

Nothing more remained to be said, and he departed with a 
jbeavy heart, feeling that every step which brought him nearer 
Clara, was bringing to a close her short day of happiness. 

Edward Had sc;arcely left the bouse, before Ellen was with 
her father. She wished to plead his cause, without haviqg 
Lindsay there. 3he \^as listened to in silence, and when she 
concluded Lord Mordaunt sighed deeply. 

•* Tell Edward,'* he said, ** that I forgive him the conceal- 
ment and the impnidence, and that I will receive his wife as 
my daughter. God knows I have need to forgive, when I 
shall soon- be summoned to that world where all have need to 
be forgiven. For the rest, I must consult with Lindsay. I 
know not wha| it may be in my power to do." 

" Oh, net. Lindsay— do not consult only Lindsay," Ellen 
could not refrain from saying. ** Papa, send for Rawson-^no 
one knows the state of your affairs better than he does. He 
has been with you for so many years, and cares for us all. 
I^t him be told the extremity to which Edward is reduced, 
and you .will hear from him if anything can be done. There 
is no time to be lost To-morrow night Edward must leave 
England, or he wrll be arrested. Already he is taking steps 
to arrange the sale of his commission; for he feels himself 
bound in honor to pay as far as he is able. Something must 
be done to save him from this ruin— let me at once send off 
for Rawson." 

** Do, love, if you wish it," Lord Mordaunt answered feebly, 
" but notliing can be done without Lindsay. I must not be 
unfair by my elder son.-— What sound is that?" 

It was the sound of an arrival, and Ellen felt her time for 
action was past. When she re-entered the drawing-room, she 
found Lord Lindsay there. Charles Dalrymple was plying 
him with questions, and Lady Lindsay was suffered to clasp 
his hand. Almost before Ellen had exchanged words with 
her brother. Lady Elizabeth began the attack she had been 
meditating; for she was as much provoked as her husband at 
having been so long neglected. 

'' May I ask, Ellen, or is it a secret— have you left Edward 
with my father ?" 

*' No, Edward left the house some time ago. I have been 
alone with papa, and he^ desired me to tell you how sorry he 
was that he did not feel well enough to come up stairs again 
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this evening. When you are at leisure, Lindsay, he wUl be 
glad to see you in his own room." 

•* So it really was Edward who went out when we heard 
the house door bang ! Lady Elizabeth said it was, and I re- 
fused to believe it — I actually refused to believe it. My love, 
is it not true (hat when you said, * There f^oes Edward' — I 
answered — * Irnponsible ! he knows we are in the house.' 
The impropriety of neglecting his family thus, is really glaring. 
Pray, Ellen, what was his excuse '?" 

** It is 1 who require an excuse. I really quite forgot to 
mention that you were here." 

•• Forgot! Most extraordinary !" said Mr. Dalrymple, emit- 
ting a peevish sound of laughter, while his lips were com- 
pressed into a state of unnatural thinness. 

'* Pray, Ellen," Lady Elizabeth continued, ^' how soon, and 
in what shape, will the subject of this long conference trans- 
pire ? I think for vhe last two months we have not been called 
upon to sympathise in Edward's innocence and misfortunes. 
After so long a rest we are quite ready." 

'* Has Edward been dining here ?" inquired Lord Lindsay. 

"That is a most natural question," siaid Mr. Dalrymple. 
** 1 own I should have been surprised if it had not suggested 
itself to Lindsay. I expected from the first, Lindssiy, that 
you would take the same view of this transaction that I do. 
Edward has not dined here — he has been in the house since 
dinner, and has not even taken the trouble to walk up siairs to 
see us. I was sure, my love, that Lindsay would be struck as 
I am." • 

J^rd Lindsay turned his back upon him. ^' Ellen, what 
has Edward done to make my uncle's ire rage so strongly 
against him ? Rawson tells me his virulence at the mention 
of his name knows no bounds." 

'* He has offended him — I believe. It is a long history—- 
too long to tell now- — bui you will soon hear it all." 

** Another mystery, said Elizabeth — " And Ellen speaks 
as if she could not help it. 1 expect a trouble upon a large 
scale this time." 

'* Spare me, Eliznbeth" — Ellen said in a low tone — " I can- 
not laugh to-night." 

The tears were in her eyes, and for a time Lady Elizabeth 
Wto silenced; — but Lord Lindsay, who both heard and saw 
what was passing, instinclively felt that some attack was to 
be made upon his feelings, and his countenance already be- 
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myed an expression of cold annoyance. He was shortly 
summoned by a message from Lord Mordaunt, and Ellen almost 
panted for breath as she saw him leave -the room. She really 
grrew bewildered as she thought of the utter ruin that was im- 
pending over Edward; and with difficulty she roused herself 
to answer at random the ample provision of nothings which 
her brother-in-law continued to furnish, as his share towards 
supporting conversation, ^ . 

- Lady Elizabeth now maintained ^, haughty silenpe. She 
SAW that there was a mystery, and a more serions one than 
she had at first imagined) and felt as much aggrieved by Ellen's 
reserve as if her- sister had not been taught, by much bitter ex- 
perience, to defer as long a^ possible the moment when, by 
placing a grievance at Elizabeth's disposal^ she would arm her 
with fresh powerslo wound. 

They went away at last — Lady Elizabeth expressing a 
hope, as she left the room, that Ellen would be better in the 
morning — for it seemed to her that she must be very unwell. 
Mr. Dalrymple begged Lady Lindsay to plead as his apology 
to Lord Lindsay for not remaining to bid him good night, that 
it ws^s cold, and he did not like to keep his horses wailing. — 
*^ We gentlemen understand each 6iher upon these points*'*— 
he added, with a smile of superiority. 

It was not long before Lord Lindsay returned. Ellen looked 
up as if she could read in his countenance the effect of her 
father's communication,. but he always looked supercilious 
wrhen he walked into a room; and she could not discover that 
be looked one shade more supercilious than usual. She waited 
n hopes that he would begin to speak on the subject; but 
[^ord Lindsay, in his own family, was like a ghost — ^he seldom 
(poke unless he was spoken to, so Ellen determined to take 
tourage and bring forward the subject at once. 

♦* You have been with my father, Lindsay. What do yon 
iink of all this unhappy business of Edward's ?" •* There 
an be but one opinion concerning it, I imagine. The reck- 
38S imprudence of the whole transaction is sufficiently ap- 
larent." 

**And the consequences are dreadful. Poor fellow! you 
lever saw any body in greater distress than he was« when he 
ame here an hour ago.— I suppose that papa told you of his 
oarriage?" 

** He did." Lord Lindsay took up a pamphlet, and slowly 
amed over the pages. Ellen might have been puzzled how 
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to go on, if Lady Lindsay's attention had not been caoght^ 
and her curiosity fairly aroused. 

** Edward married!*-did I hear rightly? Ellen, if it is not a 
secret, tell me what you and Lindsay are tallying about:"^ — an4 
she looked at her husband for leave to listen. 

He moved an arm-chair nearer the tab^e, and deliberately 
settled himself to his pamptilet; but Ellen took advantage of 
Lady Lindsay's question to relate the whole story, introducing 
every extenuating circuipstance she could think of. 

"Poor Edward!" Lady Lindsay exclaimed, "I am very 
sorry for him. It would be such a sad thing for him to be 
parted from his pretty wife, and at such a time too. And hov 
will they ever contrive to live if he gives «p his profession? I 
have no patience with that shocking wicked friend* Cannot 
we help him, JJndsay, to pay the money ?*• 

Lord Lindsay turned over another page of his book, and 
Lady Lindsay saw that she had gone too far. 

"I am sure," she added, "1 wish that we could think of 
anything that could be done." ^ 

" If anything can be done,^*: said Ellen> " it must be done 
cpiickly. Early to-morrow morning I am to let Edward know 
if there be indeed no help for him. I will go dgain to my 
father," and she rose to leave the room. 

Lord Lindsay's book was closed. "It is my father's wish, 
Ellen, to hear no more on the subject. He is now convinced 
by repeated experience, that it is useless to impoverish him- 
self by paying for Ed,ward's extravagance. You had better 
let Edward pursue the plan he has marked out for himself. 
When his debts were last paid he was warned to expect no 



more." 



" And since that time he has kept clear from debt. This 
transaction took place before. For the last few years, at least, 
you cannot accuse him of imprudence." 

" His marriage does not appear to me a remarkable instance 
of prudence. But of that he is of course the best judge. I 
have long since told him that I beg to be excused from all far- 
ther interference in his affairs." 

"Then to-morrow I will again appeal to my father. So 
small a portion of his yearly income would save Edward fipni 
this utter ruin. He wMl not refuse to hear me. Hereafter—'' 

Ellen could not go on. She wished to say that, in case of 

her father's death, some provision must be made for Edward, 

nd the sum now advaneed could be deducted from it:— l)ut 
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she felt that her voice would fail her, and Lord Lindsay's cold- 
ness made her shrink from showing anything like emotion. 
He' remained silent, and Lady Lindsay, who was frightened 
to hear Ellen go on saying; what he evidently did not like to 
hear, once more began — 

'* It is such a pity that nobody can do anything to help him. 
I am sure that somebody ought to be abje to do something. 
He must h^ve such a quantity of friends. Surely he must 
have some friend who can help him." 

'' He is now suffering because he has helped a friend," said 
Ellen; *' and aH are not so willing to help those who have no 
natural claim upon them. It is easier for rich relations to 
wonder, than for poor friends to give assistance." 

*' Still it seems such a pity that nothing can be done. I 
wish Raymond were here. I am sure that Raymond would 
do something to help him." 

Lord Lindsay looked at Ellen. — " No, no— not Lord Ray- 
mond" — . She said no more — she tried to think no more. 
Whatever happened, Edward must not accept assistance from 
him; — ^he was nothing to them, he never could be anything. 

** I declare," Lady Lindsay iadded quite cheerfully, " that 
will get us out of all our difficulties. We must make Harriet 
Rivers write to tell him all about it." 

Yes — Harriet Rivers — ^Ellea had not remembered that. If 
hcnr influence were so great, all indeed might be easily settled « 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

My Catilda! 
It ofUtimes mars my rest, when I need rest. 
Lest thou shouldVt think I mean unkindly by thee 
When the world wears me down. Heaven can attest, 
That never did this bosom own a thought 
Save tenderness to thoe! 

No more of this— 

Or in the fond mood of a weeping girl, 

ni call thee best and noblest through my tears! 

In life, or death, I am Fidelity. — Siege of Antwerp, 

Before any of the family were down to breakfast, E! 
was on her way to Edward^s lodgings. She went wLt 
heavy heart, for she had no good tidings to give. She hai 
pass through the little shop, and mount a 'narrow stairc: 
before she reached their humble apartments. At anol 
time she would have smiled, to think that Edward, with 
his natural love of luxury, had found his best happiness 
such a home as that. Now she was ready to weep when 
thought that that happiness was already ended. 

Edward advanced to meet her.-*-** Oh, I am glad you 
come. I knew how it would be. Clara has been suffer 
for some days, and now she has fretted herself quite ill 
the thoughts of parting. You will comfort her. Ellen, 
every trouble you have always been my best' comfort." 

*• But I bring you none now," she began. 

•*I expected none," he said,quickly, '* if Lindsay were 
be the channel through which it was to flow. However 
do not blame him — he is as Heaven made him — and I hi 
given him no encouragement to show any extra kindness 
me. Clara, here is Ellen." :> 

Clara^s cheek was pale, and .her eyes were dimmed w 
tears; hut as she advanced to meet her, Ellen felt that even I 
ward's description had not prepared her for the sight of 
much loveliness — such soft and touching beauty. Yet th< 
was no want of expression. There were rapid changes 
voice and manner, as hurriedly she poured forth her gratitt 
to Ellen for the many kind messages she had sent, and 1 
kind greeting now. 
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• " Often, often in my veiy happiest hoars, I have longed 
for some show of kindness from those whose very name was 
dear to me-— for iheir name was his. Yet how I have trem- 
bled at the thought of this moment;— for, oh! he has sacrificed 
too mnch for me;-:— and you, who love him, must wish that 
be had never, never seen my face." * 

*' Hush, love, hush," said Edward, drawing her towards 
him, ** Eilen loves me too truly to wish such a thing as 
hat. She will be a sister to you when 1 am gone." 

•' When you are gone!" Clara repeated, and trembling she 
lank back on the sofa from which she had risen. •* Tell me, 
^ady Ellen," she continued, after a moment's pause, *' is it 
lispleasure at his marriage that makes them sU behave so 
iruelly to him? Yes, cruelly — I can think of no other 
vord. It may be unjust — for they say that strong affection 
vill mislead the judgment;-^but it does seem to me cruel, 
coolly to stand by and see hhn sink, when those who are 
>oujid to him by the strong lies of nature have power to 
ilretch out a hand to save him. Tell me, am I the cause? Is 
t for me that he must leave'his country, and lose his station 
n society? For me, who, they say, have not strength to go 
vith him — but they are mistaken. Edward, at all risks we 
DUst be together. I cannot leave you — I cannot be left alone.'' 

*' Not alone, dearest-^^your uncle will not suffer that. If • 
edl else should fail, he will take you to his own home." 

** He cannot," Clara answered; '* already he has taken 
Harriet. And yon would not be there— still I should be alone. 
Edward, I am stronger tlian you think now; but if you once 
leave me, I never shall have strength to join you." 

** My Clara," he whispered, '♦ you will join me with our 
child. Yon must think, jove, of nothing but the bliss of that 
meeting." 

*' No, no — the parting now" — and she sobbed hysterically 
while Edward clasped her.yet closer to his heart. 

" She shall come home with me," said Ellen. ** My father 
has consented to receive her as a daughter; and I will nurse 
her carefully, and teach her to love me as a sister. Till you 
can settle some plan of life for the future, your natural home 
shall be hers. You will consent to that, Clara— you will 
come home with me?" 

" Heaven bless you, Ellen, for those words," Edward an- 
swered gratefully. " I shall better bear to leave her, if I leave 
her with you. For long she has not been well; and now'elie 
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18 80 ill and sufTering, she is not fit to struggle for herself. 
My God! it seems so hard to leave her— but I have no other 
choice. Once safe from an arresi, I stiall be able to think 
what had best be done." 

The Howards and Miss Rivers now arrived. Mr. Howard 
was very much discomposed, and more out of charity with life 
than it had ever occurred to him to be before. It was his 
habit to be fond of -every body, and he was particulafly fond 
of Edward and Clara, and was proud of their happiness, which 
he had once contrived to place in some jeopardy — and now 
he had to see them both miserable — and he was very much 
displeased with the author of their misery — and with Lord 
Mordaunt— or rather with Lord Lindsay — for doing nothing 
towards relieving it. He was disgusted, too, with himself, 
because he was not richer, and had no ready money. He 
had at last found something to wish for. On the preceding 
day he had comforted himself by declaring that it would be 
easy somehow or other to compromise the matter; but now 
that he had inquired more particularly into it, and seen the 
parties concerned, he found that hope was vain — at least for 
the present. Money was. the only thing that would dp, and 
money it seemed was not to be had. Some, however, he^'was 
able to advance, to facilitate Edward's departure; and taking 
all the circumstances into consideration, he was now only 
eager to hurry him away. 

Mrs. Howard met Lady Ellen with the utmost warmth and 
affection; and considering how very difficuk it is to throw oflf' 
at once a long existing prejudice, Ellen was very well satis-^ 
iied with the manner in which she acquitted herself during 
these first moments of profession and explanation. If it had 
not been, for poor Clara's grief, Mrs. Howard was quite ready 
to laugh at the suspicions which she was well aware Ellen 
had entertained respecting her. . 

'* Confess, Lady Ellen," she couJd not resist saying, " that 
you never met us, without lamenting the hard fate that threw 
you into such immoral society — and so completely are we all 
the slaves of opinion, I justified yours, by looking like a cul- 
prit, instead of wearing the bold front of innocence. I was 
ready to sink into the earth when I was denounced by my 
own children for possessing Edward's picture, which I held 
in trust for Clara. And in my worst dilemmas, Harriet would 
never come to my assistance — she really seemed to enjoy the 
loss' of my reputation." 
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^ I enjoyed much which I now see ought to have made me 
Hielancholy," said Harriet despondingly, as she looked at 
Clara, whose feelings of illness seemed to be rapidly increasing. 
Her color varied, and she started nervously at the various noises 
which reached her from the narrow street — but she scarcely 
listened to their inquiries— «she was well— ^uite well— -ready 
to set off at that moment-^to travel anywhere — anyhow — 
how many in her situation must go through worse hardships 
than that. 

Edward heard in troubled silenee. He felt that it was im- 
possible. Without a home, without female attendance, without 
money to provide more than the baT« necessaries of life — ^^he 
eouKl not risk taking her to albreign land, away from all her 
friends. Better to part and leave her to their charity. Yes 
-^t was already eome to that; and he shrank from the pros- 
pect before them both; for well he knew how grudging is the 
charity tha^ they who are termed *' the rich" show to the dis- 
tressed of their own order. Even those. who are by nature 
generoiiir ^nd kind-hearted, soon learn to consider it a virtue, 
carefully to repress the benevolent impulse wiiich would lead 
them on to do what, by some possible contingency, might 
affect the enjoyment of one single luxury, that habit has taught 
them to consider as part of their inheritance. 

Though she felt she ought to be returning home, Ellen still 
ingered on. . She longed at once to remove Clara from her 
>Te0ent uncomfortable abode. Edward had gone back with 
he Howards, that he might talk more freely over his future 
HTOceedings; and she and Miss Rivers sat in silence by Clara's 
louch, who every moment grew more feverish and restless. 
^very noise in the shop beneath was distinctly heard; and it 
©ally seemed to Ellen as if every carriage and dray -cart in 
l«ondon were passing through that devoted street. Clara did 
lot complain, but she pressed both hands to her forehead, and 
Tvhen Ellen half closed the shutters, she faintly thanked her. 
Svery thing seemed unquiet, .she said; without as well as 
vithin— it had never been so before, and it made her feel so 
confused. Where was Edward? he ought not to leave her 
IQW — ^she never meant to be left by him. • 

Harriet was now completely subdued. She wept over Ed- 
jeard's niin, and Clara's grief, and Ellen's kindness; and Ellen 
It last left the two sisters together, with «uch rising feelings 
>f affection for them both, attended with so much compassion 
or the young, sorrowing wife, as gave her a vague hope that 
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something would yet happen to save so mnch needless unhap* '^ 
piness; for it was needless: she was certain thai if Lindsay had ~ 
been absent,, Edward would not have been suffered to pay so 
severe a penalty for his imprudence. 

Lady Lindsay made many^ifectioAate inquiries abcHit the 
state of Edwanrs spirits, and the degree of beauty that Clara 
possessed, and was still hoping that the shocking wieked 
friend would think better of it and pay the money, and was 
sure that if he did not, somebody else would. She was thie 
sort ^ amiable creature who never could bear to think that 
anybody V troubles would last. • 

Lord Lindsay did not ask a single qnestion, nor commit 
himself by uttering an observation. Having once distinctly 
expressed his contempt for Edward's rashness, and his iiS" ^ 
pleasure at his marriage, he desired at the present crisis i» 
hear his name mentioned as seldom as possible. Edward's 
troubles were of his own seeking; and Lord Lindsay had no 
intention of exposing himself to the rebound of them. 

It was some comfort to Ellen that her father at once acceded 
to her request of allowing Clara to remain with them till she 
should be able to rejoin-EdWard. For all else he referred her 
to Lord Lindsay. It did not seem to strike him that, leaving 
England under such circumstances, Edward probably \th it 
for life. If hereafter he should be able to, pay the remainder 
of his debts, the utmost he could expect would be that enough 
should be allowed him to carry on existence in some of those 
happy corners to be found on the Continent, where it is pos- 
sible to obtain a year's clothing, and warming, and feeding) 
for a sum which in our prosperous England would scarcely 
procure the common necessaries of life for a single week. 

' Frederick Percival returned to Ijondon in time to accom- 
pany Ellen in her second visit to Edward's lodgings, but Ed- 
ward was not there. He had k'eceived timely intelligence that 
a writ was already out against him, and Mr. Howard had pre- 
vailed upon him not' to risk returning to his own home, but to 
conceal himself at the house of a friend. Still he sent word 
to Clara that at all hazards he would see her again before he 
lefl England. Clara could only weep and submit. She was 
now too ill for exertion or remonstrance, and Ellen found little 
difficulty in persuading her to allow herself to be at once re- 
moved to Grosvenor Square. Already she had no home; for 
ihJg WU8 no longer a home for Edward, and it seemed to her 
ihMt she should find relieC in qu\U4Ti^\u 
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On 4iat evening there was a98embled in^ the dcawkig-Toom 
at Gro6¥enor Square, Lord and Lady Lindsay, and Mr. Dal- 
rymple. In the manners of the two former there was. nothing 
very difierent from usual, hot Mr. Daley m pie was evidently 
nQt a little discomposed,^ he said-*-*'! am then to return to 
Lady Elizabeth, and inform her, that the information which 
only reached us through her acquaintance' with the Howard 
family is correct?" 

** As they are parties concerned, she has probably little 
doubt of ii»" Lord Lindsay shortly answered. 

** Then you must allow me to observe that we have both 
been exceedingly ill used. An event of so much family im- 
portan4;e, ought to have been duly communicated to us. In 
my own family such neglect would have been considered un- 
pardonable." 

Lord Lindsay vouchsafed no answer. 
. "I am sure," said Lady Lindsay, who was really looking 
quite fresh and jpretty in her little lace-cap — " I am sure I 
should have been very glad if nobody had told me poor Ed- 
ward's melancholy history. . I have been quite miserable all 
day. So many friends as. he has, it does seem so strange that 
nobody can do anythii^g foe him." 

At this moment Elien came down stairs from Clara's room. 
Poor Clara r almdst immediately upon her arrival, she had 
grown eo much worse that Ellen had summoned medical as- 
sistance, and afler a. few hours of suffering and danger, her 
life was pronounced to be safe, but her child was born dead. 
Edward was now with her — ^but in two hours he was to com- 
mence his journey. Mr. Howard had taken every possible 
precaution to arrange his departure in safety. Ellen^ when 
Clara was at the worst, had been again and again to her father, 
to tell him of her danger, and Edward's agony at parting from 
her at such a time— ^gain and again she entreated him to 
make any arrangement that would enable Edward to remain 
in his profession— rbut she only agitated him, and did no 
good. 

" This is my last earthly sorrow," he said, ** and I submit. 
I had hoped, when I should be called away, to have left all my 
children happy; but such trouble is come upon Edward, as his 
high spirit is ill fitted to bear. He too must submit. Lindsay 
will do what he thinks right for his brother- — I cannot be un- 
just to my elder son." 

It was in vain to represent to him how small a portion even 
Vol. II.— 15 
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of his yearly ineome was the tany t^ired te set Edfrwd free, q 
With the pertinacity ef a weakened mind, he cldng to the im- 
pression Lord Lindsay had given him, that any further assist- t 
ance to Edward would essentklly impoverish him; and Ellen, 
distressed at the si^ht|of hi»(agitation, repented ^e.v«n efforts ^ 
she had made. 

<* And how is poor Clara now?" Lady Lindsay asked, afl| 
soon as Ellen appeared-^" and what tidings have yoaof.Ekl^ 
ward ? I hope by this -time that some of his friends have 
come forward and pdd the money. They will not surely let 
him go ?" 

*' Perhaps they have the same tmst in ns;-— but hot l^ielesl 
surely must Edward ihis very night leave us allr-;-leave too dis * 
t^ young fond wife he.doafe upon, lying there— her spirit still 
novering^ between life and deatli. Lindsay, can yon letihn j 
be ? It is in your power to preveiit it, and preserve Edward 
from ^ life of poverty and dependence. It must be in your ; 
power to make some arrangement that will release .him from 
his present distress. Persuade my fa^er, if you will, to 
withdraw his aUowance-^«ttll he will be able to straggle on, 
and in after-life he will have something to look ta It is vain to 
talk of friends. He cannot appl^ to them, M^hen it isin the 
power of his own family to assist him^ atid they refuse. And 
after all, Lindsay, can you tell me what he has done to be 
treated so harshly?" 

*' You must exeuse me," he answered; <* I have no wish to 
give my opinion of Ed ward^s conduct." ' 

'* I know not why I ask for it. In this mstance, you can 
but think it imprudent; and to atone for that imprudence he is 
doing what is most right and honorable — ^you must feel that he 
is. But what can the world think of him? His ruin and his 
flight will be talked of-^it will be known that his family have too 
cast him off— -they upon whom he has claimsof assistance— they 
who have power to aflbrd itj'aod who are friends of Heaven's 
own providing. Even were there guilt, the ties of nature could 
not quite be broken. W hat excuse is there to tear them asunder 
now? Lindsay," Ellen added bursting into tears, "you 
could not do this, if yon had seen his distress as I have." 

"He was warned," Lord Lindsay coldly answered. "It 
was distress of his own seeking." 

Edward heard these words as he entered the room. " Yon 

are right, Lindsay," he said, " and I could bear it well, were I 

ibe only auSerer. Ellen, ahe ui ake^^ik^ Xkic^^i — >n)V)£^ «he 
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s« you imfsi'breflk to her thai I am ^vme. They tell me 
lOger is paatt-md (thuik they would uoi deceive me now; 
ley are fearful hoata which I mjost live. before I again hear 
r. And now farewell, EUen — my kindest and my dearest 
be comforted'' — -for she sobbed in agony all he pressed 
o his heart. Some words he whispered of happiness 
Pereival,, but she did not raise her head. *' And farewell, 
sray," he added. *' We may not meet again for many 
I— —L trust that we part friends." 

»rd Lindsay shook the hand eiteqded to him — **' Good- 
Cdward.'^ Not another syllable passed his Ups-^not a 
ge came pver his eoHntenanee. It was difficult for his 
kindred to help hating Lindsay at* that moment. 
idy Lindsay's soft heart yr2^ quite 'fiaelted-— *' My dear 
'ard," she said, you m^st not really go— ^ydu must not in- 
f. It makes Ellen so wtetehed, ai^ others too. Only 
c of poor Mrs. Glanville so ill\up stairs ! The man never 
be so cruel as not- to waif for his money*— and to-morrow 
3 of us will write to Raymond-^I am sure that Raymond 
][ie so happy ta pay it. Lindsay, do uot you think it the 
plan that some-oi va should Write to Raymond ?" 
Na, no!'^ Edward quickly answered, ^* Raymond must 
ftothing'for me;"' and again he affectionately embraced 

You must go now, dearest,'-' she said as she disengaged 
elf fpom him-^'^ you a^e lingering here too< long. Do not 
for Clara. Heaven will preserve her to you, and I v^l 
and eherish her as a sister.*' 

Ir. Howard was w^tifig down stairs for EUlward, and per- 
led him to depart wit£»ut taking leave of his father. It 
Id have dislfesaed the- eld man too nmeh, for already he 
aed shaken by the agiiation of tlie day. It was not till 
aext raemag thai Ellen eoiamunicatied to him Edward'^s 
Log Biessage^ deploring the distress he had caused, and 
ling that all his imprudenee was forgiven, 
lara shed na tears, when Ellen told her that Edward's 
parting words were to beg that for his sake she would be 
I. <^ Tett* Mot when you frrite/' she said, ^^ that I have 
igth to dOf ail he wishes. He mighl indeed fear that life 
3 parting from me^ if I were too weak, for that." 
Hen was soon summoned to the drawingHBoemf and^ left 
• Howard ta watch by Ckra. Miss Rivers, the Dalrym- 
f imd Frederick P«»aiTdwei;9 th(«e« . Lady Elizabeth was 
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nnusaally silent. She saw that Ellen's feelings were too 
highly strung for her to indulge in anything like sarcasm; 
and she really was disturbed that Edward «hould have fallen 
into such serious distress; but she was klso excessively an- 
noyed at the reserve with which she had been treated, espe- 
cially by Harriet Rivers. It was very doubtful indeed whether 
their friendship would survive it* - v 

Mr. Dalrynvple too was most seriously afironted. He un- 
derstood there had been a regular family scene the preceding 
evening, and it was unaccountable that he had not been sum- 
moned' to it. He thought too that a family council should 
have been held, a» to the Expediency of Edward's quitting 
England. v * - 

** I should have been- able to jsuggest something,'* he re- 
marked. "It nvighthaVe been advisable to write to Mr. Bol- 
land. Ellen, did it ever occur to you that a letter might have 
been written to Mr. Bollaitd ?" 

** It would have been useless*. Miss Rivers answered; ♦* Mr. 
Holland has himself informed me that he hates our very name. 
He will never forgive Mr. Glanville's marriage." 

** No, I am afraid not," said Lady Lindsay. " He is such 
a very hard-hearted man; he never liked p'6or Lindsay." 

** Indeed ! that is very strange," Lady Elizabeth remarked; 
** for as somebody says some where,^' the heart will leap kindly 
back to kindness;' and Lindsay's philanthropy is proverbial.*' 

"Thank you, dear Elizabeth ! I do "so love to hear Lind- 
say praised. But though Mr. Bolland is out of the qu^tion, 
I cannot see that it is even now too late, to write to Raymond. 
I am not very sure whether Lindsay would quite approve of 
any interference on my part, or Iwoukl apply to him directly; 
but you, Ellen, who take your own way so boldly, you surely 
can have no scruple about writing to Raymond*'— or you. Miss 
Rivers, who know him so intimately: for your sister's sake 
you might surely hazard one letter.^ Raymond will be so 
charmed and flattered to have a letter from you.*' 

Lady Lindsay was always thinking of some pleasant little 
thing to say. 

Miss Rivers colored deeply and looked at Ellen^ — ^EUen 
colored more deeply still, and looked at Fredericlu Percival. 
He was perturbed, that was quilB evident, and by hastily 
speaking he saved them both the trouUe. 

*' I should doubt," he said, '* in hether Edward wouM accept 
Much an obUgatioSt itoxxx cue ^Yvo^^lvex ^<i \& v^'^^&ii^^ ^^\)r 
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each an Ipplicauon upnecessary.*' 

** You think then that it had better iiot be made ?'* Ellen 
asked; and determined^ to sbew^hat i^e individually had no 
intention of channingor flattering Lord Raymond by writing 
him a letter, she added, ** Tou had better tell Miss Rivers in 
lime, if you ''believe lh|t Edward would be distressed at her 
taking such a step, ^now that he has once refused, when 
Lord Raymond offesed to assist him«" ^ 

** Tha| was quite a pity," observed Lady Lindsay, '* for I 
am certam that Raymond would have been so happy. With 
all his richeSf it seems so uaturad that he should make himself 
of see to him. I wab saying so to Lindsay last naght, but he 
made me no answer, and I could net qiiite make out what he 
thought about it, and that left me doubtful as to writing my- 
self." 

** Tell us, Frederick, what ^ had best be done?" persisted 
Ellen. 

** I cmino't; yo^ and Miss Rivers must be the best judges. 
In all suchcases we can only weigh other people's feelings by 
bur own;^ and, Ellen, you camu^t have forgotten how great 
was the temptation held but to me, to take advantage of Lord 
Say]iiond'& generosity, yet I refused." 

** Raymond is the most generous creature," said Lady 
Lindsay. . 

*« I believe eo," said Miss Rivers. << Lady Ellen had better 
write to him. I reailly have not courage." 

** Then the matter is dedded," Ellen answered. 

Lord Rkymond received no letter, and Mr. Percival seemed 
relieved. 
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CHAPTER XV|HI. 
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There was still delay 
Vexatious, wearying, wasting, da] 
He does not surely trifie. Heaven 
Ah, more, than this, nnlocky girl, 
Thou must the fondost views of iifej 

A lover lost is but a common care^ 

And prudent nymphs against this change prepare. — ^Popc. 

* TTiis is-worahipfal society,^ ♦ ^P- ^ 

And fits' the mounting spirit like myseK — SeiUKSPCAfts.^ 

Ther£ was another victim of Edward's yiipnidence,^ of 
whom no one at that moment dreamed^-an unconscious vic- 
tim too — the most interesting thing on earth. It signified little 
to Eliza Beaumont who represented Dornton, if she CQji;ild only 
manage to escape from its suburbs. The. election^ as she said, 
had been a very disappointing thing. Most of the voters were 
really unpleasant looking men, not the least worth trying to 
make acquaintance with; and besides they seemed to think of 
nothing but the state of the poll. , 

<* I am sure," she said to Julia Harrison flie ne^ morning, 
** I never can be ^lad enough that it is over. We have had a 
most miserable time of it-— quite afraid to come and see you 
even, for fear we should all quarrel. Mamma was so anxious 
that papa and Mr. Harrison should not meet. She was sure 
that if they got to their politics while the election was going 
on, it would be all over with our friendship. However, for 
my part, I do not care the very least about Richard being beat. 
It seemed so foolish, when we might have got somebody fresh 
among us to be a merpber, to have nothing but one's own 
brother. And Richard is so duU^ — ^lie would never have spo- 
ken at all." 

*• We rather expect," J|}ia answered, "that John will dis- 
tinguish himself. It was always my wish that John should 
come into Parliament. I very often said, * Try to get in, and 
you will get in,' and so he has. In fact this election has been 
all my doing. I do not the least repent having persuaded 
John to try. I know that Mr. Spry has expressed great con- 
fidence in his talents." 
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^* TheA I suppose that he wiH TOte on Mr. Spry's side, and 
I dare say 4hat is as good as. any other. • However, we do not 
think anythin]; of Mr. Spry's opinion— we are all very nrach 
changed about him— *papa thinks very ill of him indeed— ^e 
says he is a very low kind of man: — and certainly it was very 
shameful of him to go about to all the balls, talking and danc- 
ing as if he were nnm»rried." 

*' I know that you thought him so; but I am not often de- 
ceived; I always said his talents were very great, and we con- 
tinue to think them just a» great though he is married: — ^that 
makes no difference with us. Papa gave one vote to him and 
one to Lord Lindsay. He only .voted for Ijord Lindsay be- 
cause John would have been vexed if he had not, as they are 
such personal friends. But4n fact papa would have been very 
glad if Mr. Spry had beat him — and he ought to have beat 
him, only there was so much intimidation. Mr. Spry did talk 
of petitioning; but as he was more than two thousand behind, 
they, settled it would be quite useless." 

** I did not wish Lord Lindsay to win-— I dislike him very 
iKluch. I am sure," Eliza said emphatically, " no one has 
more reason to dislike Lord Lindsay than I have." 

** Lord Lindsay! — I .cannot imagine how Lord Lindsay has 
ever found an opportunity to give yon reason particularly to 
dislike him." 

** Cannot you? . I thought you might have guessed. There 
is but one point on which my interests and Lord Lindsay's 
can clash. Julia," Eliza added with solemnity, "I am going 
to tell you whatfl have never before told to any body. I am 
almost quite convinced, that if he were not afraid of his family. 
Captain Glanville would propose to me." 

This was too much for Julia's friendship to stand quietly. 

** Oh! nonsense, Eliza, yon are always fancying that some- 
body or other mean» to propose to you. You know what 
you fancied about Mr. Spry." 

*' Yes, but Mr. Spry behaved most shamefully. He ought 
to have told us that he was married. I do not consider Cap- 
tain Glanville to be at all like Mr. Spry— and you never saw 
anything the least like his manner to me the day of the cricket 
match: — such pains as he took to make me walk away from 
all the others, that he might talk to me alone — and then when 
I told him that one of the Irby's was goin^ into the army, 
and said how I liked that profession, and added, that next to 
being an officer, it must be the pleasantest thing to be an offi- 
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esr's wife, he looked qvite d^ightad, and said be only wished 
ft WB9 in hie power to promote me to the situation— and than 
he walked away, ae if afraid of saying more. He did indeed. 
• In his power'-^tiiose were his very words. They can only | 
' nean either that his family will liot consent, or that he is not 
rich fiuiough. I dare say that horrid Lord' Lindsay is at the 
bottom of it all. He is so particularly disagreeable to rae-^i 
dare say he suspects something.'' 

^ But what has he to suspect?" persisted Julia. 

<* Why,^ that Captain GlanTilie is in love with me. If you 
had only seen his look when I said about the officer's wife! 
He really laughed with delight. And of course Lord Lindsay 
wants hiny to marry somebody rich. And now you may con- 
ceive how I have su^red at being kept from London, when I i 
know that Captain Glanville is there. I am naturally most 
anxious for another meeting." 

^ But afier all," said Julia kindly, " as you have UAd him | 
once that, you wish to marry him, and he has refused, I do 1 
not see what more you can do. I think you are very unjust I 
about Lord Lindsay always. You would have it one day I 
that he would not let Lady Ellen marry Mr. Percival ; and I j: 
tell you all thie time that »he is engaged to Lord Raymond." | ^ 

The door was hastHy opened by Mrs. Beaumont.— ^•* My 
dears," she said, without giving herself time (0 invest^ts 
who was there. " I Bm sadly put out. I wish I ever knew 
beforehand what your father would wish. I would say * not 
at home' without any scruple, though he is about the grounds 
somewhere, only perhaps he would not like it.- But I must 
say I think it very ill-judged of John Harrison to come here ^ 
to triumph over us, and poor Richard's farewell speech scarcely 
out of his mouth." 

** Oh mamma, you. do not see Julia!-— Mamma is always 
making tiboee sort of mistakes, and w^ never mind." 

'*Not to be sure^-Julia will not t^ink^of minding. She 
must be sure I did not know she was here, or I never should 
have said it;— and I dare say, Julia, you have se<&u your poor 
mother worried more than enough about this melancholy 
election business. If I were not so hufried packing up, I 
would step and comfort her." 

** Comfort her! mamma! — why you never saw such a-state 
of delight as she is in. We did nothing yesterday but laugh 
Bt her. And when Tom Brown tu^e^ ^V a.\akvc% \& \^<«:^ Kow 
J^h John wasr on the poll, we were ie«\\y ^t^\^^%^\&«»nN^ 
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would have rushed into his arms. - She laughed at herself af- 
terwards till she could hardly stand." 

<« Well ! I should like to see Mr. Beaumont's face if he 
were to hear of Tom Brown dashing up your stairs ip that 
familiar kind of way. However, he should not grudge any- 
thing that can give your poor iQother a laugh— so much care 
and anxiety as she has. 'I am sure I never can get poor 
David out of my head;- — ^and what must it be to her?" 

*' Maramd,"*said Anne, who how. entered the room, look- 
ing very shy and demure, '* here is Mr. John Harrison. They 
showed him into the room where Maria and I were 'Sitting ; 
and psipa is out, so Maria told me to bring him up here." 

*' And T onty hope that Miss Anne Beaumont is as ready to 
lead as I am to foUowi" «aid John, with all the becoming gal- 
lantry of a^uccessful eleetioneerer. 

** So you have not seen Mr. Beaumont — I am very much 
distressed, Mr. John, that he shoidd be out of the way"— Mrs. 
Beaumont said with, great sincerity, for she was excessively 
puzzled to know how she should receive him. ** I somehow 
hardly expected to have seen you to-day— hso very ^ much as 
has been happening to us all. I suppose that you feel quite 
in parliament already; and it'might have been just the same 
with Richard if things had not fallen^ out- so. However, for 
old friendship's sake, if you like it we are all bound to be 
happy.' But I am afraid, by what I can make out from Mr. 
Beaumont, that you have come in, in a most unpleasant man- 
ner to yourself and your family— -pledged to all kinds of shock- 
ing things. — ^Yon may believe Ine, Mr. John, that nobody can 
regret ifrmore than I do." 

** Thank you, Mrs. Beaumont, but what I am pledged to, I 
am ready t^ support, and.a successful candidate does not re- 
quire much condolence. Indeed I find' the trade so pleasant, 
I hope to be a successful candidate here. Miss Anne Beau- 
mont, I shall begin by convassing you. We are to give a 
little supper to-night to some of my zealous friends; and as 
every thing has gone off with such perfect good-humor, my 
mother thought that you and your sisters might be prevailed 
upon to return with Julia, dine at our house, and stay the 
evening. Miss Anne Beaumont, we are always good friends 
— ^I ask for your vote and interest." 

Anne's blue sash had not been worn for nothing. That was 
Tery clear. 

Maria JBeaumontf who made her ^lij^mwvr^ Vxi^waA Na\>K» 
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thtf exprosMon of Jdlin Harrison's provd hmaUsly, ansn 
in a tone which showed that the feeling was by no n 
sjrmpathetic, 

** Of course as Anne ie so very great a lady, she-will j 
you or not as she pleases. Eliza too ^iU probably take 
own way. — ^I-^—who have some sisterly conaideration for ] 
ard— must beg to decline." 

** Well!" said Eliza*. I cannot see how it can hart Bid 
that we should go. after s little amusement this evening 
shut up as we have been entirely for his sake; and wfa 
should want to represent Domton when Dornton doef 
want to be' represented by him, I cannot imagine. But th 
Richard is rather duU, he is very good-natured; and I am 
he would not wish us to stay at home. The Irbys wi 
with you, I suppose; you cannot h^ve left them out— so a 
as they have been«'* > 

<* Their conduet to Richard has been atrooious," said IM 

'* Qh, Miss Beaumont, you take all this too seriously 
do assure you thai this is a case where nothing like moct 
Uon can be felt on either side. lu fiact I can scaroely attr 
my success to my personal populariiy— it is chiefly due it 
friendship with Lindsay. .As you may suppose, Lind 
influence at Dornton is very, great, and he naturally oxerl 
in my favor. He could do no less, considering our early 
macy. I am sure that Richard himself will not grudgi 
this natural advantage. Miss Anne Beaumont, I^m ws 
for your answer." ^ 

" You are very good. Maria seems to think ■" 

*' Oh, I must nol hear just now what Mana thinks— 4 
to know what Miss Anne Beaomont thinks," persisted Ui 
sinuating John.— *< Mrs. Beaumont, I am sure you would 
'your daughters to come and meet a few people ^«t our h 
itkia evenmg?" 

*' Oh yes, my dears, go by all means— I am sure your fl 
can have no. objection to your amusing yourselves, thoi 
feel bound to say, Mr, John, that he disapproves very 
dedly of your politics." 

** Tom Brown will sit at the head of the table of com 
•aid Maria. 

** Very good. Miss Beaumont, very fair"^-!and John lau 
heartily. "Miss Eliza and Miss Anp« I have secured, I 
and I will not despairof Miss Beaumont. Juliai I shall t 
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tery fll of yoar fuceest ura cMfvasser A( yotr do not bring aU 
p three up to thepoU; and so good morning, fair ladies." 

«* Yon must excuse me, Julia," Maria said very decidedly. 
^ ** Certainly. I said this momtng you would not come." 
i ^ And," Maria continuedf <* it is my decided opinion that 

I Eliza and Anne should also, upon this occasion, contrive to 
f keep their ereninff at home. • R is teally like an insult to 

i Richard that we should go and rejoice over his defeat." 
*< No, not over his de^t— that would be too shocking"— 
' , said Anne. 

K i *^ Certainly— so you are only going to rejoice over his ad- 
M Tersary's victory. I congratulate you, Aniie, upon learning to 
e I draw such nice distinctions.— I suppose, Julia, that your bro* 
tber won some heavy bets upon his own success. Betting 
and racing generally go together." 
Jnlia was preparing a retort to this, but Eliza, fores<peing 
>• r that if Maria were exasperated, their chance of going to the 

I I party was small, once more observed, that she was very sorry 
- ' pomton. would not have Richard, but she did not see how 
' I their staying at home would remedy that. If, though, Maria 

thought differently, it was very right of her not to go. 

The result of all this was, that in ten minutes Anne Beau- 

j mont was on her road to the scene of John Harrison's tri- 

I umph;— -with a very pleasing persuasion that, both as simple 
John Harrison, and as member for Dornton, he was a remark- 
ably distinguished man, and that she had tTie good fortune to 

I be viewed by that same distinguished man in a very favora- 
ble light. 

Nothing passed ai dinner to make Eliza and Anne repent 
the step they had taken. Poor Mrs. Harrison bore the accu- 
mulated troubles of having one son successful at his election, 
and another handsomely set off in the profession he had cho- 
sen, with evident symptoms of resignation. She laughed till 
she shook, at John's electioneering anecdcnes; and Anne Beau- 
mont too laughed and blushed, and laughed again; betraying 
such judiciouiB appreciation of his social powers, as fully jus- 
tified the g^^^an in pronouneing her to be not only supe- 

I rior to her ^mily, but to any other girl he had ever yet made 
acquaintance with. 

I Many more acquaintances were now arriving; and John 
flitted from one party to another, gay with some, affable to 
others, agreeable to all-— and still with a smile and a word for 
Anne as he passed and repassed her. He was all things to all 
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meuy and all women too. The Doraton woien were pit^ud of 
their member; and J(^n Harrison that evening, in his own 
sphere, was an admired and a happy man* 

** Impossible! Mr. Robert Irby, I do not believe one word 
of what you are saying to me," was an exclamation of Eliza 
Beau months, that arrested John's attention, as he and Julia 
were preparing to marshal their company to supper* 

** Why, Bob, you gay deceiver, what tale are you attempt- 
ing to impose on Miss Eliza Beaumont's credulity? Remem- 
ber we are not upon the hustings now. You must give no 
pledges but what you strictly mean to keep. . Ah! you are a 
sad fellow to shake your head at me. I shall. keep all my I jj 
pledges — honor bright." | jf 

'* My tale is true-*I had it from the old savage at Bolland I 
farm." , . ; [li 

*' The old savage! very good, Bo6) capital!" A joke was a 
joke to the sucoessful candidate.^ 

*^He told me that the Mordauot family was all in confusion. 
He interlarded his story with so many sneers, it was difficnit 
to make out exactly the rights of the case; but it appears that 
Captain Glanville has been obliged io leave the kingdom ofl 
account of some debt incurred for a friend, and that he has left 
a wife behind him. I am not sure that something was not 
said about a child." 

*« Captain Glanville with a wife and child! I will not he- 
lieve it. . You will not find me quite so credulous as you ima- 
gine, Mr. Robert Irby. Julia knows that I have very parti- 
cular reasons for not believing it." 

'' Belter not mention them now," said Julia. 

**0h, yes,. let us have them by all means," cried John. 
" Miss Eliza, we are all attention. I hope this is not quite 
so bad as the Spry case. He, you may remember, sprung a 
wife upon us, when we least expected." 

'* I do not believe it-— that is all," Eliza repeated. 

Robert Irby began to resent her incredulity. Every body 
resents being disbelieved, even when they themselves suspect 
the information they are imparting to be false jj ^a jpaggeraied. 

•*I have told you my authority," he said. ^I will now] 
repeat to you the very words with which the^ old savage of I 
Bolland Farm concluded. * Our elder nephew, the high and I 
mighty Lindsay, laid his commands upon his father to refuse 
all assistance— -so our younger nephew, the fine young officer, 
has taken himself beyond the seas, and the army will have to 
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kment the loss of his service^t.' And what becomes of his 
wife? I ventured to ask, and then he looked as black as thun- 
der, and said, * Aye, the wife — a pretty wife he has chosen— 
a beg^r and the daughter of a beggar — she will go to the pa- 
rish, I suppose, if he cannot afford to support her. I will not 
interfere to prevent it, though my fair. niece does write a pa- 
thetic appeal to my feelings, or rather to my purse* I told 
him to choose between the wife and my money — ^he chose 
her/ " 

** Mr. Bolland is a regular old monster," sud Julia. 

*♦ I declare, I hardly believe it yet," repeated Eliza in ra- 
ther a faltering tone. *' Did he happen to mention the name 
of the wife's family?" 

** Yes, but I forget — something beginning with an R — 
Riven, something of that kind." 

V Not Rivers, surely?" exclaimed Eliza, breathlessly. 

** Yes — Rivers — that's it — now you are convinced at last-^ 
now you- have the whole story complete." 

*♦ Complete, indeed — -I think this beats anything I ever 
heard. It is altogether the most extraordinary proceeding. 
I have always said that Miss Rivers was' the very last person 
lie was likely to marry." 

" Y^s*— for he loas married to her — so .there you have the 
comfort of having been right," said John. 

'* I never liked her," Eliza continued. ** I always said 
she was proud and disagreeable. I should like to see her 
face if she coiiid hear herself called a beggar. And my opi- 
nion of Captain Glanville is completely altered. To be sure, 
what deceivers all men are!" 

There was so much^ortginality and point in this observation, 
that the consciousness of having uttered it almost consoled 
Kliza for the catastrophe which drew it from her; and she was 
in the habit of hearing marriages, declared which affected her 
claims quite as nearly. There is nothing like being used to 
a thing. - . 

John Harrison seized the opportunity to offer Anne his arm, 
and whi8|pirr,*as they proceeded towards the supper-table, that 
sIm- must not believe what her sister said — he was certain that 
she was acquainted with some men who did not say more than 
they felt — or oo much. ^ 

Anne could make no answer to such a speech as that. 
Vol. II.— 16 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Oh, I must cdlcUy learn to hide 
One thoug^ht all else ubove — 

Must call upon tny woman^s pride 
To hide'rny woman^s love — 

Check dreams I never may avow. * 

» * • ' » 

Oh, those are tears of bitterness 
Wrung from the breaking heart. 

When two bleWd in their tenderness 
Must learn to live apart. — L. E. L. 
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Those were heavy days which succeeded Edward'^ depar- 
ture. Clara's recovery was very slow.' Lord Lindsay, not 
being perfectly satisfied with hiraself, was more than usually 
stern and silent with others; the Dairy mples pronounced them- 
selves affronted, and Charles came constantly to make himself 
and his affront apparent? Frederick Percival seemed to be i 
once more completely absorbed in public "business; and Ellen 
divided her time between Clara and her father. 

Letters from Edward had arrived. He was at Boulogne, 
where he meant to remain till Clara could join him. He 
could form no plans for the future, till they should once more 
be together. - 

Yes, these were heavy days — the more heavy to Ellen, 
because, while she was suffering from the unhappiness of one 
most dear to her, there was no positive affliction to ensure 
the sympathy of those connected with her. Lady Elizabeth, 
though regretting the extent of Edward's ruin, could not resist 
showing her triumph at having foretold it, by saying every 
thing upon the subject most likely to irriftfle Ellen's feelings. 

Lady Lindsay, with her affectionate heart, and her siinny 

speculations, did little better. Nobody likes to be told that 

they look remarkably w^l, when they feel parficularly ill; 

and it was just as provoking to hear her ring various chailg^ 

upon her favorite position, that such a dear lively creature as 

Edward would never be suffered by his friends to know real 

r distress — when distress was actually pressing hard upon him. 

'* Poor Clara!" Ellen said one d^^ u> Hwtlet Rivers. " Her 

very eagemeaa to be wivh Edvi^td lexaxd^ Vet \«««HKrj , ^^ 
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18 SO dtffit;alt to keep her mind quieU Every letter from him 
makes her wild to set off." 

** And can yoti pity her for that? Can you pity her, that 
she loves and is beloved so fervently? Lady Ellen, I envy 
Clara her very tears; they are not she'd for herself, i)ut for him 
whose deepest grief is to be separated from her." 

** Still they are separated, she in sickness, he in sorrow- 
when hearts whose love is truest i^ust yearn to be together." 

«' True, but it is something — to me it would be almost 

<every thing--*that one absorbing feeUng should be common to 

, both. Were such devotion of heart and mind for one who 

repaid it all with coolness and indifference, Clara would be a 

wretch indeed. But she is safe from such a fate as that." 

^' You speak, Miss Rivers, with so mu«h earnesttiess," said 
Ellen, smiling,^' that if I could know you, and look at you, 
and still think it possible, you would almost persuade me that 
you know theiate you are describing." 

Harriet's color changed, bu.t after ^ moment's consideration 
she said — M I will not pretend to misunderstand you; and I 
am grateful to you for telling me that, now you know me bet- 
ter, yon have discovered 'some qualities, which may deserve 
your affection. • As to my share of- beauty, such as it is, it 
may create some admiration; but that would be a poor return 
for such love as I have been describing. You see I do not 
think it necessary to disclaim what you imply — that I have 
a certain degree of beauty. I believe, it is true, but the con- 
viction gi«es- me^ no pleasure. Heaven knows I have no rea- 
son to ^el vain of it. — Now I will tell you of whom I was 
thinking when I spoke— -of Lord Raymond (Ellen started)— 
and of his hopeless bve for you.". 

*'Forme!" .. 

** Yes, for you-— yoM need not disclaim either. The only 

charm that he finds in my society is that I talk to him of you. 

I know that Lady Elizabeth has said, and perhaps believed, 

that he sought me for my own sake; but she was mistaken— 

you must oftea have been amused ta think how much." 

*' No, believe me — wljen.you and Lord Raymond were 
with us at Mordaunt Castle, I was sometimes tempted to .be- 
lieve — to hope that Elizabeth was right." 
^ ** If you could so entirely misunderstand his feelings, Lord 
Raymond has indeed. reason to despair. I do not think it 
possible to be deceived as to the degree of affection felt for 
oneself, by those for whose attachment we have the slightest 
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value. There are soma who choose to be deceivedr— who 
will believe what they wish-— but they are weak and foolish, 
I trust I never shall be classed with them." 

Miss Rivers did not seem to be aware that she had wan- 
dered fron> speaking of Ellen to speaking of herself. 

She loves him then — ^^was the thought that naturally recurred 
to Ellen; and she determined that it should not be her fault if 
Miss Rivers still consrdered her attachment hopeless. 

"I have not seen Lord Raymond," she said, ** for many 
months. Even were~ his -sentiment^ for me such as you ima- 
gine—by this time I may be forgetten.^' 

** I imagine nothing. He himself told me that you were 
dearer to him than Iffe.' He told me too that his attachment 
was hopeless. But I could not believe him — I eould not be- 
lieve that such love could be felt and wajsted.*' 

'* He did not tell you Chen, that I am so situated, to return 
it would be nojl only impossible, but wrong ?" . 

**No." '/ . . 

** But it is t}>e simple truth. There are eircumstanees 
which must jiow very soon be known to alU^hat oiake it im- 
possible that Lord li^ymond can ever be more io me than a 
riend. If you are- still incredulous, I will at orioe Coniide 
hem to you." - 

" You need not — ^I can guess them." 

" Then you must be convinced i only spoko the truthy 
when I told you that I thought it possible that Elizabeth was 
right in supposmg that you were the attractitm- Mti^jh^ drew 
him so often to Mrs. Howard's. I could not be vaiffmough 
to suppose that he went solely for the pleasure of talking 
about me. I did not wish to believe him- inconsolable, and 
who so likely to console him, as you ?" 

** /, — I console him !" Harriet covered her face with her 
hands, and Ellen, who had been too much occupied in school- 
ing her own feelings to observe those of lier companion, was 
shocked when she found how great was the emotioti s\ne had 
raised. But after a moment's struggle Miss Rivers conquered 
it, and spoke again. 

*' Nor, if it were offered to me, would I undertake the task 
of consoling him — of consoling ^ny man who would only 
marry me because he wants a wifife, and cannot marry the 
woman he loves. My pride, or even iny affection, could not 
stoop to that» And now let us speak no more df Lord Ray- 
mond. I only wish you to understand that I am not deceiving 
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myself as to his sentfinents for me. T«ll me of yourself and 
Mr. Perceivah When I firftt came to town I did fancy what 
it appears now was the trath; but gradually I^rew to think 
ioyself mistaken." 

** There were reasons which made us wish to keep our 
^I'g^g^'n^^nt 8e<5ret; but it has been of long standing. I tell 
you of it now, that you may believe 1 am not deceiring you 
about Lord Raymond. You must suffer me to say still more. 
I cannot but think it false pride that would prevent you from 
becoming the wife of any one who, before he knew you, pre- 
feired another. Had you met earlier, ^m might have been 
the one preferred. 

** Not by him, - He never could have felt for another as he 
feels for you. His is not an attachment formed because the 
mrnings of society brought you constantly together. He loves 
you because you -are yourself — Ellen Glanville — to him the 
best, the brightest, the nnost beautiful that walks upon this 
earth.— •I^y Ellen, you but little seem to know the deep de- 
TOtion of the love that Lord Raymond feels for you/' 

** Oh, do I not f said EHeut in a voice which was scarcely 
audible. ^' You wrong me; and he wrongs me too, /if he 
imagines the thought of it* sits lightly on me. I have wept 
over itr— 1 have prayed that it might be overcome— I have 
wished in bitterness of heart that we had never, never met.'* 

" Hush," said Miss Rivers starting — *• I hear some one 
coming ;"*-aud Frederick Pereival entered the room, accom- 
panied by Mr. Howard in renovated spirits. 

**" Thfii^is pleasant," he said rubbing his hands. ^* I hardly 
hoped, Ijady Ellen, to find you so comfortably established 
here. We may feel siire now that every thing is going on 
well up stairs. Clara will be quite strong in a few days, I do 
not doubt, and be able to rejoin her husband ; and they will 
settle themselves in a snug little cottage in Switzerland, and 
be as happy as the day is long. I was terribly cast down at 
first ^bout them ; but I begin to think all this the very best 
thing that eould possibly have happened." 

** And Edward the most prudent person, and his friend the 
truest friend, that ever were created," said Fretlerick laughing. 

*' Laugh as much as you please, but I will prove my words. 
Change of climate will- be every thing for Clara, and now 
Edward is a married man, it is better that he should quit the 
army. It is a bad thing for a young wife to be carried about 
ftom barrack to barrack. That never struck me at the timo 

10» 
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of their marriage ^ but I* am eonvinceil it is worth a small 
saerifie&tb escapeuhat sort of unsettled life. Then I under- 
stand, Lady Ellen, that your respected uncle in Sussex has a 
Utile prejudice against the fnititary profession^ He will pro- 
bably relent now in- Edward's favor, and leave him some- 
thing handsonde in his will. In fa^t we may almost look upon 
this as a pleasant little excursion that Clara and Edward are 
making. They will probably be recalled to England before 
they have seen hall* $8 much as they would wish abroad*" 

*' And so, ray dear uncle, ibr -once, you have found out a 
grievance that nobody has' thought of,'' i^aid Harriet. . 

** I have brought you some pleasant- news,- if you did but 
know how to make the most o( it. Lord Raymond will be 
up in a day or two^and'is anxious to be of use to Edward. 
Of course, you will, among .you, make out that it. would be 
very indelicate to allow him to do any thing. But my- simple 
view of the Bi:atter is this-^that if a man who has too much 
money, wishes to give to .a naan who has too little,. I should 
say, let him." • * - 

" That may depend a little upoa the motives which induce 
the offer," said Frederick Percival. *' If it should he madie 
from the single one of serving him,«he might be right in ac- 
cepting it; but there are generally many more motives than 
appear, which work upon a- man to perform an action of un- 
called-for generosity." 

'^ That is the most uncandid remark I ever heard from you 
Mr Percival," — was Miss Rivers's observation. 

He instantly rejoined with* some bitterness — "You mean 
rather, that I am unfortunate in the occasion which drew it 
forth. It might remotely bear upon Lord Raymond, and in 
this society I am well aware it is a crime to suppose that his 
actions can have any human alloy. Alllie does, or offers to 
do, must be perfect." 

Frederick had turned away frOm Miss Rivers, and his eyes 
encountered Ellen*s. She steadily returned his gaze. ' 

"Lord Raymond has heard your praises in thie same so- 
ciety," she said, " and he did not show resentment." 

"Resentment! Ellen, you are - unjust to me. I did not 
mean that. But I was wrogg, and you have made me fed 
it. Miss Rivers, I was uncandid — captious-— envious— -any- 
thing you like to call me. Praise Raymond as often as you 
please, and I will confess that you cannot say too much." 

"And may Lady Ellen have the same liberty of speech?" 
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tfr. Howard asked. He began to imagine he had a sort of 
llimmerhig as to the true state of affairs; but his question 
irodaced no answer; for Ix>rd Lindsay entered the room, ac« 
^mpanied by John Harrison. Lord Jjindsay seemed to be 
aboring imder a dignified access of pride and bore*- 

** I have brought you a visitor, Ellen. Harrison only l^fi 
)ur neighborho<^ yesterday, and I was sure you would have 
nuch to ask him." . ' . , 

It wmdd have been more candid of Lord Lindsay to have 
laid at once, '\he annoys me, and I wish you would take 
tiim off my handp." ^ ^ 

** I shall be proud, Lady Ellen, to afford all the information 
in my power. 1 took the liberty of coming to pay Lord 
Lindsay a visit, that -I might mention a few electioneering 
matters, that I thought worthy of his attention. And 1 also 
irentured"r-<here with great tact John Harrison looked round 
to ascertain that no sirah^r was preseut — ** I ventured to 
offer, my condolences upk)il;this unfortunate business of Cap- 
tain Glanville's. I do not envy the feelings of the frieni who 
has plunged him into this difficulty. However, this tempo- 
racy annoyance must not prevent me from congratulating you, 
Mrs. Glanville, upon your marriage.'' 

** My marriage'." repeated Harriet laughing; — my sister's, 
you mean." 

** Indeed!— I beg ten thousand pardons — I see the mistake. 
But, good heavens! how extraordinary it is that no fact ever 
travels correctly into the country. London is the only place 
for truth. In fact, I feel like a fish out of water in the country. 
But, as Lord Lindsay -knows, without residence there would 
be no popularity." 

Lord Lindsay's lip curled, but he made no answer. 

" I am disappointed* Lady Ellen," John Harrison resumed 
In rather a confidential tone, '' to find that Lord Mordaunt is 
not w^U enough to see me. I came here charged with a 
message from my father. However, I must now request you 
Lord Lindsay, to be my channel of communication. My 
father^ my lord, is well aware that, owing to the constant out- 
lays a large property demands, the richest landed proprietors 
are sometimes inconvenienced by a sudden call for ready 
money. Now, we moneyed men are generally prepared for 
such a case; and my father would be happy to facilitate, in 
any way that Lord Mordaunt would point out, an immediate 
settlement of Captain Glanville's affairs. No thanks, my 
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lord,*' seeing that Lord Lindsay was going to speak; ** fair in- 
terest for his money of course, my -father will be willing tore- 
ceive; but the family will take its own time for repayment. As 
an old friend and neighbor my father will feel both pleased and 
honored to be of use; and 1 need not say, for my own part, how 
l^d I shall be to relieve -your mind, Lonl Lindsay, from the 
anxiety which you must naturally feel, to have your brother's 
affairs satisfactorily settled." 

John Harrison was delivered of this Speech very mueh to 
his own satisfaction, and flattered himself |,hat if the next 
Domton election should be Contested, the Mordaunt interest 
would be exerted rather more effectually. 

Lord Lindsay was for once nearly betrayed into uttering a 
stronger expression than he meant, for the words ** officious 
fool" rose to his lips. But he restrained himself,' und stiffly 
bending his head, said that Mr. Harrison's message should 
be given to Lord Mordaunt. .'' 

"Now this is really very deiightful,^' said Mr. Howard. 
*• Th*Mgh I have not tlie pleasure of being acquainted with 
Mr. Harrison, I may be allowed to say that I admire extremely 
such consideration and kindness of feeling. Tlmre certainly is 
a great deal of kindness floating about the world, if people did 
but know where to h)dk for it:"— -and in the most guileless 
manner he flxed his own look^ upon Lord Lindsay. • - 

This outbreak of Mr. Howard's was very pleasing to 
John Harrison. He had felt rather dashed by Lord I^nd- | S 
say's coldness. He was now enabled to take leave graces 
fully. - ^ 

Before he got clear of Grosvenor Square, he fortunately 
encountered Richard Beaumont, and passed his arm through 
his with an air of infinite condescension. — *vHa, Richani, 
my flne fellow, how do you do? Plodding home from cham- 
bers as usual? There is nothing like sticking to a professic^ 
You are the real lucky one, after' all. I ought to wish^^ that 
the Dorntonites had shown better taste, and chosen you in- 
stead of me. I have just snatched a moment before proceed- 
ing to the House, to say a few words to my friend Lindsay. 
He is very much cut up by this business of his brother's— I 
wanted to give him a little advice." 

«* And did he listen?" 

'* To be sure — when one man talks, another listens— -where 
are your wits, my good fellow? Most of the family were as- 
Msmbled, and I heard all there was to be told. It was alto- 
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getber rather an interesting scene. My feelings w,ere more 
vrorked upon than was quite prudent. I halt engaged |br 
niy father that be would perform rather a remarkable act of 
friendship." 

"Indeedl What?'* . - - , 

*• Now you arc hard upon" me.-^-* What' is a very com- 
prehensive question* I doubt whether Lindsay would tk'ank 
me if I were to enter into details of his family affairs. 
Do you see those tw5 men before us? ^ They are two stiif 
Tory -members. I must be off, and make the best of my 
way down to the House. Pray tell your sister Anne I had 
great pleasure in- franking her -letter, and shall always be at 
her commands as often as she will condescend to employ 
me." ' - . 

John Harrison walked off, leaving Richard with eyes wide 
open, wondering whether he ought not to feel affronted* 

Mr. Howard and his niece had departed, and Ellen and 
Frederick Percival were left together— that is, the door was 
closed upon them, and they were left in the same room — 
Ellen at onp end of it, contemplating a half-written letter, and 
Frederick at the other in a comfortable arm-chair, a book in 
one hand, and a paper-knife in the other.. Any people so sit- 
uated, with -a pronounced taste for solitude might have flat-, 
tered themselves they were alone; but Lady Ellen Glanville 
aiwl Mr. Percival were well aware ^f each other's presence* 
She fancied that he was jealous, and that he had no right to 
be so, when she so carefully guarded every thought and word, 
and action; — and his thoughts were certainly not light or 
cheerful ones, for soon tlie book was closed, and he sighed 
audibly. 

< The letter was left still un&uished, and Ellen stood by his 
side, and laid her hand upon his arm. ** Frederick, what 
does that sigh mean? " 

He seized her hand and covered it with kisses. ** It means 
that I am not worthy of this goodness. Ellen, What must 
you think of me?" 

«' I will not say just now — but I will tell you how you must 
always think of me— as of one whose dearest hope is thai 
she may be lo you a happy and devoted wife. Frederick, 
you must, never doubt me. It ought to be nothing to you or 
me, that all should praise Lord Raymond/' 

** It ought not— it is nothing. Ellen, forgiving as you are» 
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yon must try to forgire my eapltonsness— *yoii must not call 
h by a harsher name." 

"No," said Ellen, smiling, "Iwill not call it jealousy.'^ 

He started, and his look was so searching, she almost shrank, 
from it— but he only answered, ** No, no-r-aoy thing but that 
If you wish me to beheve mysetf forgiven, do not be less 
cordial to Raymond' than you have always been. I believe I 
was only cross and provoked because now I can -never find 
you alone. You used not to like the Howards or Mi«8 Rivers. 
This necessity of having them so much here m list be irksome 
to you." . - 

" No, 1 have learned to appreciate aU'4heir merits more or 
less. Mr. Howard is4ively and amusing^ and he really seems 
to baffle 'the troubles of life, by- his delermination to- prove 
them blessings. As to MisS Rivers^ I niniat confess that my 
dislike to her was thorough prejudice; and she was prejudiced 
too against me.~ It is a humiliating thing to own, but 1 really 
do believe there was somethmg like rivalry between us-^-we 
were jealous of each other — like^you and Lord Raymond." 

The bright smile with which Ellen iurned to htip, met with 
no answering one— "There ought to. be, there can be no ri- 
valry between you and Miss Rivers," he answered almost pas- 
sionately. " I ean better bear the word jealousy applied to 
me than rivalry to you and her/ It never could have existed. 
Ellen, what could it have been to you if Raymond did admire 
Miss Rivers ?" 

"Nothing," said E Hen gravely; " you forget, it is many 
months ago, since I refused Lord Raymond." Those were 
difficult words to say, but they came out'steadily. 

"I deserved that," Frederick answered: ".1 deserve that 
you should remind me of bow mUeh you sacrificed that you 
might keep your faith to me; and. I do not suspect yoq, Ellen; 
believe me I- do not."- . 

" You must not, Frederick— you mOst have confidence in 
me. Think how you would feel, if I were to tloubt yOu." 

In hurried accents he re-assured her, but still she fancied 
there was constraint in his tone; and though he parted from 
her with even more than his usual tenderness, after sonra honrs 
of painful deliberation she sent him the following lines :-«- 

" My Dearest Frederick— >I had not courage to say to 

/'ou this morning half L'w\shed\ b\xv ^oii will understand that 
njay feel shy when speaking \o -jo^ qI \jsrt^ '^^-^xssksswi.v 
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Circumstances iiave thrown us more together than you can 
have thought right, after ali (hat has passed, and I have been 
passive under them. But if you think it best, I will be so no 
longer. Lord Raymond is returning to London, and again, 
upon the plea of near connection* will be constantly here. TeU 
me, shall I refuse to receive his visits ? .Dearest Frederick, 
if in any vfay you feel dissatisfied about him, tell me so at 
once, as you value our future happiness.*' 

She had not long to wait for his answer, and when she had 
read it— she did .not repent the- step she had taken. 

•« Forgive, forget all that has passed this morning. Ellen, I 
can never distrust you. * 1 wish you to be as you have always 
been— 'to do as you have always done. You must not be un- 
kind because I was unjuftr— «we must both receive Raymond 
as a friend.'' 

This note was still in Ellen's 4iand when Lord Raymond 
was announced. . • 



CHAPTER XX. 

Who thinks that fortune cannot change het mind, 
Prepares a dreadful jest for all mankind. . ^ 
And who stands safcsti tell me, is it he 
That spreads and swells in puffed prosperity?— PopB. 

Oh! misery! to see the tomb 
Close over all our world of bloom; 
To look our last in the dear eyes 
, Which made our light of Paradise — L. E. L. 

And Lord Raymond was received as a friend — as something 
more than a friend; for Ellen colored deeply, and in the 
sudden tremor which seized her, Frederick's note escaped 
from her hand, and fell at hejr ieeu Lord Raymond, as be- 
eame him, stooped to take it up, and Ellen's tremor increased. 
He had some right to feel surprised, and perhaps a litde flat^ 
tered, by her agitation. 

** Lady Ellen," he said, *' I am come to reproach YQUL^ axuL 
you mast feel that I have a right to do ao» \iQf'^^>s^ \«a3«aisswt 
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that you once said — we will be friends, always friends. It 
was at the roost painful hour of my existence that I listened 1^ 
to those words; but stiH the recollection of tliera has been dear I W 
to me. And now yon have been in troubiey from which the! »j 
dimplest act of friendship wojild have relieved you — andy(Hi|ij[oi 
would not allow roe the happiness of performing it. What 
have I'done to deserve this ?" fdal 
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*^ Nothing — but Edward could^ not ^sk you to 'do' what his 
father and his brother thought it right to refuse.". 

*' And if Edward could Bot^why could- not you ? Why 
would you rather see the ruin of the brother you love, than 
apply to the friend who would die to serve you? Why is 
Edward to suffer because I had vainly dared to love you?^ 
Lady Ellen, I think I deserve that you should have con^deoce 
in me. Hours, and days, and. weeks iiave I passed- under the 
same roof with you, and have never given expression to 
the feelings which have strengthened with their very hope- 
lessness — ^never since that tiroe when you told me I was 
rejected because your faith was pledged to another^ Tell me, 
when I say that, am I doing mysell more .than justice ?" 

*« No— or we should not naw be together." I »; 

** I believe you — and so fearful am I of forfeiting that pri?i-| tw 
lege, I would take no step that concerns you or yours without | 
your sanction." * |« 

**You must take . none. Lord Raymond, you must notll^ 
misunderstand me — you must not think that it is from unkind* I oj 
ness and distrust that all your oSers are repelled. I cannot! r| 
tell you half the gratitude I feel." I V 

** Gratitude! what a word from yon to me! Never say tbati c 
again, and prove that you have confidence in me, vby letting i 
me act as if I were your brother." 1 1 

Ellen shook her head and answered with a half smile— -**I | ^ 
have a brother who refused to act at all-r-such.an act of brother- 1 j 
ly kindness from you would never be understood. You do | ] 
not half know us yet. I sometimes think that W€ are a 
strange family, with very little natural affection. Edward and 
I, to be sure, make common cause, and my father loves us all, 
and we all love him; for who could help it? But one half of 
ns are constantly cavilling -at the motives and actions of the 
other half, and I tirmly believe that we had all jrather be judged 
by strangers than by any of our .own family. Still we may 
not be worse than other people. As we are none of us easy 
when we are apart, we are probably looked upon in the world 
iuf models of affection." 
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. This was adesperaie attempt ol Ellen's to bring the conver- 
ation upon a common-place unsentimental footing; but Lord 
taymond still pursued bis point. 

** I will bo content to be cavilled at, if, in this instance, you 

fiVL consent to reckon me as one of that same strange family. 

know what your influence is with Edward. Remember,- 1 

hall hold you to be answerable if he should refuse to let me 

lave any thing to do with him." 

*' I will be answerable for yet more— ^I will not even let you 
aake him the offer. It would give him pain to refuse-^but 
ie would not accept it. Knowing the hopelessness of his 
prospects, I could not advise hhn to accept such important as- 
listance from any one not a relation." 

You will allow nothing then to the claims of friendship — 
lothing to the intimacy for which Mary's marriage would be 
sufficient reason. Lady Ellen, I have done. At length you 
lave contrived to make me feel that no tie can ever exist be- 
.ween us— -not even the common tie of mutual kindness." 

Ellen's lip quivered, but she made no answer. 

*' Tell me," Lord Raymond continued with increasing 
warmth, '^ is it Frederick Percival's pleasure that you should 
treat me with this cold caution?" 

^ It is my own, Lord Raymond," said Ellen indignantly. 
^* Is that a question that you would venture to ask Frederick 
Percival's wife! I have shown confidence in you. I told you 
[>f my engagement-— I believed you when you promised to re- 
spect it— that no word should ever pass your lips that Frede- 
rick might not hear. Is that a question such as you taught 
me to expect, or one'that i should answer?" 

*^ I did not mean it to offend you. Perhaps I spoke bitter- 
ly; but though from experience you can never know them, 
you may allow for the impatient feelings which impelled me 
to utter it — and^ do not repent. * I will brave your anger, and 
repeat that I cannot believe this unkindness to be unprompted, 
and that I do not deserrg it. I have felt deeply interested in 
Frederick Percival's happiness, from the moment I have 
known that your destiny was to be joined to his. He is the 
last person who should distrust me.'' 

** He does not. See, this is his writing," and she showed 
him the last line of Frederick's note. • We must both receive 
j^ymond as a friend.' Lord Raymond, are you satisfied 
low?" 

<• Satisfied! Great Heaven! how litde* are my feelings un- 
VoL. IL— 17 
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derstood, when you can fancy such words as those can satisfy 
me. Once more you shall hear me, and then we will part» 
You shall not again find it necessary to consult another, how 
you are to receive me. I will promise, Lady Ellen, that for 
the future you shall not he troubled by the sight of one whose 
presence is evideotly hateful to you. It must be hateful, when 
every word, every look, vouchsafed to me are measured. I 
ask your own heart, is this friendship that can satisfy a crush- 
ed heart like mine?" 

**A]as!" said Ellen despairingly, "it seems that I can sa- 
tisfy no one — no, not even myself. Spare me, Lord Ray- 
mond — already I am so wretched." 

These words were scarcely uttered, when she felt all that 
they implied, and in an agony of shame> she buried her face 
in her hands. 

*« You wretched— you, EUenl" 

She neither spoke nor moved; and after a moment's pause, 
he continued, in a tone from which all irritation had fled — " I 
would implore your forgiveness, if I could suppose that in any 
way, however remote, I had contributed to that unhs^piness, 
and you, all angel as you are, would -not refuse it, though I 
could never forgive myself. But it is another who is the 
guardian of your happiness; and I do him the justice to be- 
lieve that he would make any sacrifice to secure it. Lady 
Ellen, do not think me presuming if I beseech you to have 
no concealment from him." 

Ellen looked up, and her face was deadly pale. ** Oh, my 
God!" she exclaimed, clasping her hands-— *vif I knew what 
was best to do for his happiness! Leave me. Lord Raymond 
— you say you wish to show me kindness — it is the only 
favor I have to ask." . 

He would have taken her hand, but she shrank back. " No, 
no, leave me— only leave me.'' m ' 

He implored her forgiveness — he poured out reproaches oil 
himself, tor his short-lived irritation-^ thoi^ht he carefully 
repressed every word that could ala|^ her; but still he called 
her Ellen, and bent upon her such looks of unrepressed ten- 
derness as he had never ventured before; and she knew that I 
her secret was discovered, and felt humbled to the dust.* 

" Speak to me, Ellen — one word— one single word before 
I go— say that you forgive me." 

** I have no one to forgive-^no one but myself. Once more 
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1 beseech you to leave me, I only ask to be alone. Lord 
Raymond, is it come to this — ^that I must ask in vain?" 

He was gone — she wets alone — and tried to think and to be 
calm; but it would not do. It seemed to her as if the last few 
minutes had changed the whole current of her future exist- 
ence. How should she ever dare meet Frederick Percival 
agaiii — Frederick — deceived^— betrayed! Well might he dis- 
trust her! Oh, why did she not earlier distrust herself! And 
she wrung her hands as she recalled the words she had utter-" 
ed, and the conviction they must have brought to Lord Ray-* 
mond. 

One thing alone was clear — they must never, never see 
each other more. She would humble herself before Frederick 
be should hear from her all her fickleness — all her weakness 
— and then she would beg her father to take her to Mordaunt 
Castle,^ and there she would pass the remainder of her days-~ 
she would not mix in the gay world again. 

But if Frederick still loved her — ^that would be punishing 
him for her sins. That 'must nof be. If when he should 
know all, he would still allo^ her to become his wife — yes— 
^he was reduced to such a doubt as that — ^the ,whole of her 
Xuture life should atone for the wrong she had done him. 
7he wrong?—* what wrong? Had she not struggled hard— - 
had she not strove to keep her faith to him? He would not 
blame-i-he would pity and forgive her. He knew Lord Ray- 
mond — ^he would feel how impossible it was that such love as 
his should be felt in vain. And would that conviction serve 
to reconcile Frederick Percival to her? Oh, no— no. How 
madly she was drinking. She would strive to think no more 
just then— soon she should be better able — and she pressed 
her forehead tightly to still its beating pulses. 

** I have been looking for you, Ellen," said Lady Lindsay, 
who had entered the room unperceived by her. ** I wanted 
to tell yott that I am very uneasy about Lindsay.** 

Lady Lindsay^s voice was habitually calm — and to Ellen, 
whose mind was in a state of tumult, it sounded calmer than 
ever. 

** What has happened, Mary?" she asked listlessly. 

" Happened!— oh, my dear Ellen — nothing, I hope — but 
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mount it I have been on the point of asking him not to ride 
it till it should be a little better broke; only I was afraid he 
might not like me to say so much. Now I wish that I had 
taken courage." 

^' And why» dear?. Did the horse behave worse than usual 
to-day?" * 

** I do not know. I did not like to go to the window to 
see Lindsay set off; for fear he sliould look up and see me* 
and think I was watching him, which perhaps be might not 
have liked. But a litde while ago I saw the groom who went 
with him come back full gallop; and just now Robson came 
in, looking as servants do when they mean one to think there 
is something the matter, and said .she came to tell me, in case 
I should want Johnson, that he had been sent for to my lord." 

** My dear Mary!— *and did not you ask her if anything had 
happened?" 

«> No— I thought it better not — ^I did not know what Lind- 
say might say if he heard I had been asking about him. But 
I ielt very uncomfortable, so I came to tell you." 

Ellen could not quite understand the timidity of feeling 
which could lead Lady Lindsay quietly to entertain a doubt 
of her husband's safety, rather than to risk ofiending him by 
asking one question to ascertain it. It was fear of another 
kind 3iat made her hesitate. The last few montl^ had taught 
her to look almost habitually at the dark side of existence. 
They had brought her more of sorrow than she had known 
during all the preceding years of her young life. Thoughts 
of death had become familiar to her. She had seen the brother 
she had best loved on the brink of the grave— ^he had watched 
her father's failing strength — she had shared in th^ humble 
mourning of the widowed mother -over her convict son— even 
Margaret Bolland's sudden death, and the hard grief of her 
stern uncle, had led their share of gloom* Then^ too, came 
those sorrows of the heart, so terrible to youth, though age 
can look back on them, and smile. And Ellen, as so many 
have done before her, and so^many will do again who have 
numerous blessings in store and ample powers of enjoying 
them — fancied that in the struggle her happiolBSs was. marred 
for ever, and that hers was the devoted head upon which all 
the ills of humanity were to burst It might be that inex- 
plicable feeling we call presentiment — ^it might be that fore- 
boding turn of mind — but at once she felt persuaded that some- 
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Mttg lerrible had happened. It was in vain that she rang the 
)ell repeatedly; no one answered her summons; and even 
Lady Lindsay's smile was troubled, as she said how strange it 
was. At length a footstep was heard approaching — slowly— 
leavily. Ellen's powers of listening were so fearfully alive^ 
;he sound grew painful to her as it drew near. Her father's 
3wn servant, who had grown grey-headed in his service, stood 
it the door, and she could scarcely command her voice to ask 
f there had been a message from Lord Lindsay. 

The man Was pale as death, and looked compassionately at 
Lady Lindsay. 

** No, my lady, none." 

"Are you cectain — ^are yow quite certain?" said Lady Lind- 
say eagerly. ** Surely I could not fancy it :—^rurely I .saw 
his groom myself. Are you quite certain there has been no 
message?" 

*♦ No, my lady, none— none from my Lord himself." 

" None from himself! You terrify — you torture me," she 
exclaimed, with a degree of vehemence totally foreign to her 
character. *^ Speak, and tell me the worst at once. Where 
is Lord Lindsay? What has happened? I must be told," 
she said almost wildly to Ellen — " I choose to go to my hus- 
band—I must know where he is." 

" She must stay quietly here — my lady, you must exert 
yourself and strive to calm her — he will soon be brought 
home— she can do no good by going to him«" 

Ellen had stood as if she were turned to stone, but now 
she roused herself, and approached Lady Lindsay. 

" We will both go to him— where is he?— what has hap- 
pened? Reynolds, I insist upon being told at once. We 
cannot be kept in this dreadful suspense. But it is no sus- 
pense—I see it all now — he has been Uirown by that hbrse^- 
and is most horribly hurt. Why are we not already with him?" 

The old man burst into tears. " My Lady, you must fttay 
here." 

** Gracious Heaven! support my father" — these were Ellen's 
first words, as the full extent of the calamity burst upon her« 

** I will go to Lindsay," Lady Lindsay repeated, attempt- 
ing to pass; but shuddering, Ellen threw her arms round her. 

" No, Mary-^be patient, love— we must remain here till 
€ome one comes to us." 

There were sounds in the hall of many feet, and strange 
voices. Lady Lindsay started, and shook off Ellen« " Speak, 
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OBaB," she said. ^* What does all this mean ? Tell me, is 
my husband killed?*' 

There was a fearful pause, while Lady Lindsay stood with 1 
streaming eyes, and thickening breath, vainly waiting for ^ 
some blessed word to tell her that dreadful surmise was false. 
The confusion below increased, and she sprang forward ; but 
the servant respectfully interposed. . For a moment she gazed 
helplessly on him and Ellen^ then sank insensible on the 
floor. * 

«« Better for her, poor thing ; — ^better let her be— -they are 
bringing home the body, and maybe it is disfigured— -for they 
say the horse was like a mad animal when it dashed with 
him against the wall. My Lord 'fell back at once, the groom 
«ays, and never spoke again. Far enough was he from thinli- 
ing when he left us this morning that he would . be brought 
home a corpse." 

** Hush--4eave us" — Ellen idmost shrieked, as she sank 
on her knees by the side of the bereavpd wife. The refined 
require refinement in their grieiis. The plainness of the old 
servant's words jarred upon her nerves, even more than the 
sudden consciousness of deep calamity. 

Lady Lindsay only recovered from the state of insensibility 
into which she had sunk, to give way to shrieks and sobs, 
which Ellen vainly tried to calm. But let us waive descrip* 
tion of scenes like those which followed the events just re- . 
ferred to: — for afHiction is a holy thing, and not . to be set 
forth in words. 

The first dark days were passed— and on the evening pre- J 
ceding that fixed for the fVmeral, the family were. all assembled ^ 
in Lor4 Mordaunt's room> — ^all but one. An express had 
been sent for Edward, but he had not yet arrived. 

The shutters were j)artially unclosed^ and the flickering 
light of the lamps outside,* grew gradually more distinct as the 
shades of evening closed in. Lord Mordaunt had viewed for 
the last time the remains of his son, and had not shed one 
tear — ** One more earthly link is broken," he said; "one 
more call is given to raise my soul to Heaven." 

An hour passed away, and within and without the room 
the silence had been scarcely broken. The sound of a hand- 
organ, low and plaintive, at length broke upon Uie ear, and 
with its old familiar tones, so often listened to in various 
moods of mind, brought jarring recollections of the living 
world to hearts which were full of the image of the dead. 
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Lady Lindday had been lying on the sofa in a state of cahn 
ezhausiiou; but now her low stifled sobs would not 1>e re- 
pressed. 

** i>o you not agree with me in thinking her particularly 
low tliis evening?" Charles Dalrymple whispered to Ellen. 

He certainly was part of the family, and had a right to share 
in its aflliction; but Ellen never felt more strongly than she 
did during that week, how unpardonable *it was to give such 
a right to such a man. At a time of deep feeling* Charles 
Dalrymple, with iiis small nothings, nearly drove her mad. 
He now walked across the room, and addressed hinuielf to 
Lady Elizabeth. 

**: My love, do you not think you had better say a few words 
to your sister-in-law?" 

Lady Elizabeth impatiently shook her head. 

He was evidently preparing some other useful suggestion » 
when he was interrupted by the entrance of the servant with 
a message from Lord Raymond to Lady Lindsay. As yet 
she had shrunk from the meeting with him — *' his tamily—his 
friends" — -they were everything to her— it was her duty to 
see them — ^but no one else — no one could be of comfort to 
her. Lord Raymond submitted— for who can resist the way- 
wardness of grief? 

** I cannot see him, Ellen; I cannot be expected to see him 
yet — I have no strength yet" — and her agitation increased be- 
yond her power to control. 

** My dear EUen," whispered Charles Dalrymple, " this is 
* all very wrons. You should make a stand against this fancy. 
Consider— -her own brother! — and nearly a week has elapsed 
since the melancholy event! — / can only say, that I should 
feel very much aggrieved, if under such circumstances you 
were* to refuse to receive me, — and I, you must be aware, am 
not your own brother." 

Ellen was perfectly aware of that, and in her heart she was 
duly grateful for it; but still she persisted in thinking it advis- 
able that Lady L'mdsay should not be worried into doing what 
she did not like. 

The servant returned with a twisted bit of paper, and said 
that Lord Raymond wished for one word in answer. 

" There you see— exactly as I foreboded — he is probably 
excessively hurt. Ellen, what had best be done? Shall 1 go 
to him?" 

" No, I thank you— 1 will write." 
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Her note had scarcely been despatched when Edward ar* 
rived. The meeting was a hard trial for all, but particularly 
for his poor father. Edward*s harassed looks reahy shocked 
every body. He felt acutely the circumstances under which 
he had parted from his brother, and saw his own imprudent 
conduct in a darker light than he had ever done before. If 
there had been want of cordiality between them, he felt now 
as if Ae only had been to* blame. No feeling of exultation at 
his changed fortunes mixed with the burst of emotion that 
shook him, as he bent over the coffin which inclosed the re- 
mains^of the brother whom he had so lately left in possession 
of all that life can bestow. 

** Thank God," he exclaimed as he turned away, *' our last 
words were words of peace!" 
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Oh, blame her not! — when zephyrs wake, 
The aspen*8 trembling leaves must shake; 
When beams the sun through April's shower, . 
It needs must bloom, the violet-flower; 
And love, however the maiden strive, 
Most with reviving hope revive!-»-ScoTT. 

Well," said Eliza Beaumont, who was now settled to her 
entire satisfaction in the little dark, dusty, London room, which 
was to her a paradise upon earth; ** I tliink in all my life, I have 
seldom heard a more shocking thing. He was a remarkably 
disagreeable man, that I shall always say; but the last thing I 
should have thought of wishing was, that he should be killed 
by a fall from his horse. And now Captain Glanville will be 
Lord Lindsay. How things do fall out to be sure. After all, 
it was much more likely that he should have married me, than 
that girl nobody had ever heard of; and then I should have 
been Lady Lindsay. What odd chances there are in the 
world!" 

*• Very — ^but it is a very happy world I think," Anne an- 
swered, looking at it through the medium of John Harrison, 
settled at the corner of her work-frame ;— -a station which, in 
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spite of Maria's forbidding looks, he had now occupied for 
Uiree successive mornings. 

** I dare say, now her sister has made such a great marriage, 
Miss Rivers will be more proud and odious than ever," pur- 
sued Eliza. ** However, she is probably excessively disap- 
pointed about Lord Raymond. It is getting very evident he 
does not think about her; — and she was quite capable of flat- 
tering herself into thinking he did. • I wonder whether he is 
to marry Lady Ellen at last. Kate and Julia persist in that, 
till they almost stagger rae. However, yesterday I met Mr. 
Percival looking rather dull and grand, but all in black, as if 
he were one of the family. I get puzzled to death about them 
all — ^^md it is so unlucky— now ttxef are shot up, we shall be 
able to see nothing. So many things happen — somehow, I 
begin to think that Lady Ellen will never marry." 

**So many things? — what things ?" said John Harrison. 
** What things have happened to interfere with Lady Ellen's 
matrimonial prospects r« 

*' Why, all sorts of melancholy things, to prevent her from 
going out and making acquaintance with any fresh people; and 
in her place I should be quite tired out with waiting for Lord 
Raymond or Mr. Percival to propose. There was that 
dreadful Miss Bolland's death-^and old Lord Mordaunt always 
ill — and Captain .Glanville obliged to fly the country— and 
now there is Lord Lindsay thrown from his horse." 

** Eliza," whispered Anne, ^* you are forgetting Mr. John 
Harrison's feelings." 

"Poor Lindsay !" said John, sighing, *• he is the first of 
my early friends that I have lost. It seems like the breaking 
up of our little set." 

" And there will be a fresh election for the county," ftlr. 
Beaumont remarked ; " and we may consider ourselves lucky 
if some Ipw Radical does not creep in. Your friend Spry 
will hardly show his face there again ; but there is a fellow of 
the name of Goriogs ready to start." 

•*He could have no chance," said Maria ; "his private 
character is so far from respectable. In fact," she added, 
sinking her voice to an emphatic whisper, " he is little better 
than a regular black-leg— keeps race-horses of his own, and 
bets great sums upon them." 

" Gorings is as good a fellow as breathes," rejoined John 
Harrison. " I won fifty pounds from him last year on the 
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Derby— and If the fates please, I will do as much for him thii 
year." 

*' Ah ! Mr. John," said Mrs. Beaumont, << I dare say that 
your poor mother wOuld have been better pleased if that fifty 
pounds had never found its way into your pocket. If yoa 
had lost it, instead of winning it, you would not have been 
quite so ready to try again. You Should consider what a 
heart- ache it must give her to see you set off to the races, when 
she does not know what may come of them." 

** But she does know what may come of them. I gave her 
a shawl last year out of my winnings — and this year she has 
put in her claim for a velvet gown if I come off as well. We 
and the Buders are to make a jolly party, and to go together. And 
there is one more I expect to join us-^Miss Anne Beaumont, 
you know who I mean ?" 

Yes, Anne's blush showed that she did. 
' «* We have no turn for racing society," said Maria. ** We 
disapprove very much of any-body who goes upon the turf." 

** Not quite of every body, do we, Maria ?" Eliza added in 
a deprecating tone. *^ Mr. Robert Irby goes to Epsom some- 
times, and I confess 1 think him particulaily pleasant — more 
really pleasant than Captain Gianville." 

" So that is your opinion of Robert Irby, is it!" said John 
Harrison. ** I am delighted. I have got something inter- 
esting to tell you about him. Cannot you guess ?" 

** Guess ! No, how should I ? But tell me directly — ^I 
am dying to know — something interesting about Mr. Robert 
Irby ! Well, to be sure — how very remarkable — I wonder 
what it is ! Has he been saying something about me ? Mind 
you do not tell me what it was*-and yet I do not care-* 
ye.s, do." 

*' Well— it was about you then. He said he should be 
very happy if you would officiate as bridesmaid, when he 
marries my sister Julia." 

" lie ! — Mr. Robert Irby !— marry Julia I— Well, that beats 
every thing." Eliza was really breathless. 

** Oh, . Mr. John, you are joking now," said Mrs. Beau- 
mont. " We should surely have found out, if any thing of 
that sort had been going on— ^nd your mother, who knows 
what interest I take in you all, would certainly have confided 



m me." 



There was a fatal expression in John's eye, which brought 
nviction to Maria, <* To be sure he is joking,'.' she ex* 
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alaimed with infinite presence of mind. *< But I know Julia's 
[Opinion of Robert Irby top well to be taken in. I have heard 
tkex say forty times, how much she looks down upon all the 
Irby family. You will not easily persuade me that Julia 
"would consent to marry Robert Irby." 

Still John persisted, till they were all obliged to be con- 
vinced — and Maria at length wished him joy, with an em- 
phatic sigh, which was to be set down to her keen sense of 
Julia's moral degradation. 

*' I am glad at all events," said Eliza, " that there is a whole 
London season to come. Dornton will be duller than ever, 
now Mr. Irby is gone. I always reckon, when a man marriesy 
that he is as good as dead." 

** And so your mother is to be left without any daughter. 
She will be sadly distressed — pray tell her, Mr. John, how 
sincerely I feel for her. She shall hear as much from myself 
to-morrow." 

'* Thank you, Mrs# Beaumont, but my mother is delighted 
with Julia's marriage. Robert Irby has always been a fa- 
vorite of hers, and she likes the connection. tVe have often 
accused her of crying up the Irbys, as if they were superior 
to us. It seems that Miss Beaumont has heard Julia laugh 
about that. We always cried them down because my mother 
would cry them up. But Julia will bear to hear them praised 
now." 

** Ah ! your mother will make the best of it, you may de- 
pend upon that. Nobody carries off troubles better than she 
does. But what with your two sisters married — and your 
brother David at sea, poor fellow — and Mr. Harrison, as I 
hear, going from one club to another after his politics — her 
life will be lonely indeed. I should just like to see myself 
with my three daughters married." 
<« So should I," said Eliza. 

•* Then, Mrs. Beaumont, I will do my best, to gratify youi 
wish, and console my mother. I want but yours and Mr. 
Beaumont's consent, to take a daughter from you, and present 
a daughter to her. Dear Anne, you have allowed me to speak." 
And so John Harrison spoke a little^ more, and did not speak 
in vain. One moment's rapid reasoning convinced Mr. Beau- 
mont, that though old Harrison had some wild foolish notions, 
he was as rich as a Jew, and his eldest son was a very desirable 
son-in-law. Mrs. Beaumont declared that, owing to the long 
friendship which subsisted between 4he families, she had al- 
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ways expected something of the sort; and she immediatelj^l^ ^ 
bestowed a hearty embrace upon John Harrison — to which hr I''" 
dutifully submitted, and rejoiced that Julia was not tliere tof^ 
see it. Eliza could not but think it odd that the youngest of ' 
the three should marry first; and if she had been Anne, ske 
would have preferred marrying somebody new, instead of John 
Harrison, whom they might see, as it was, every day of their 
lives. But, at all events, it was a great blessing that they 
should have a marriage to talk about, when Julia began to talk 
of hers. She was determined she would make the most of it 

Maria was ostentatiously ungracious about the whole affair. 
She said her opinion of John Harrison was known — so it was 
too late to try and deceive anybody. Having taken her mother 
aside, and talked solemnly of Anne's childishness, and his 
want of principle, nothing more remained to be done. She 
found that her words were utterly thrown away. 

Mrs. Beaumont could scarcely speak of her old friendship 
for the Harrisons without shedding tears of affection, and was 
full of fidget to know what steps Julia was taking about her 
trousseau, that she might immediately set about doing some- 
thing of the same sort for Anne. 

'• Do you know, John," she said in the exuberance of her 
satisfaction, ** I really ^o believe, that if anything will make 
your poor mother happy, this will." 

The marriage was settled at an unfortunate time for Maria. 
Charles came home that very day for the Easter holidays, and 
was excessivefy coarse and boyish in his triumph. ** Well 
done, Anne !" he^aid, "I knew that you would win the race. 
Was not I the first that said, you would be Mrs. John Harri- 
son ? JN^aria could not prevent it with all her bullying, and 
now, you two old girls have nobody left to fight for but Tom 
Brown." 

His father sternly internipted him, " I have repeatedly told 
you, Charles, not to mention that fellow's name in that fami- 
liar kind of way. His impudence grows greater every day. 
He has bought a field now, adjoining mine, and wrote to-day, 
to say he had some thoughts of building upon -it, and hoped it 
would prove no annoyance to me. The letter began, ^ Dear 
Sir.' He will drive me out of house and home before he has 
done. Now, John Harrison, T merely ask you, should I have 
had a pauper like him * Dear Sir'-ing me, before your precious 
Reform-bill passed?" 

*^ Do not answer him, Mr. John— when once he speaks of 
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Reform-bm, he is sure to get on to his politics*— but ho 
must not be allowed to talk as he has done— -now -yon and 
4nne are going to be married, we muist ail contrive to be of 
one mind.*' - • 

Mrs. Beaumont's exhortation was not without effect. There 
was a most harmonious meeting in Harley Street that very 
evening. The Butlers and Robert Irby were all there; Anne 
Beaomont, full of-smiles and blushes; and Julia Harrison, con- 
tent to let Robert Irby marry her, without insisting that she 
first put .the idea into his head. . There were pleasant tidings 
toe for Eliza Beaumont. Tiie Priogles, who were good for 
nothing but shooting and hunting, were leaving the white 
house, and a fresh len^t was expected, of whom report spoke 
well*— yoimg, and rieh, and ' without incumbrances. The 
summer at Dornton might be bearable after aU. 

**' I only wish," she said, ^* thai something would happen 
to take Mr. BoUand out of the way. We might get somebody 
pleasant .there tooi And now that poor, grave, stiff Lord Lind- 
say is gone, when they have all been sorry long enough for 
him, perhaps Captain Glanville may throw open Mordaunt 
Castle, and make it a little more amusing. 1 always yawn 
when I think of the. last evening we spent there. I wonder 
what Lady Elizabeth thinks of her sister-in-law. I dare say 
she is as disagreeable to her as ever she can be." 

Eliza was mistaken. It was beyond even Lady Elizabeth's 
power to say anything disagreeable to Clara. She was de- 
termined to conquer' the affections of her husband's family, 
and she succeeded. Her anxiety to miffister to Lord Mor- 
daunt's comfort, to anticipate his slightest wish, was scarcely 
surpassed by Ellen's. It was^ but human nature that she 
should feel one thrill of unutterable bliss, when Edward was 
restored to her. But in the midst of her thankfulness for her 
own brightened prospects; she was deeply struck by the ca- 
lajnity which had made her the comforter, instead of the com- 
forted, in that house of mourning. She looked at her who 
was so lately a bride— -now a widow: she remembered how 
different from her own was the promise of her marriage: no 
tears but those of happiness— rno mystery— no poverty— she 
was warmly welcomed to the proud home which her husband 
had to offer her. And how had it all ended? He, in his 
grave— and she !r— 

Clara gazed at the calm misery of that young, fair face-— 
younger and fairer still from its contrast with those sable 
Vol. II.— 18 
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weeds, which deemed io mark that mbfort^ine's keenest arrow 
had so early found its mark: and while: feelings of painful 
compassion filled her heart, if she still rejoiced, she only 
** rejoiced with trembling," at the blessings showered on he^ 
self. * * - . 

** It is well/' she said one day to her- sister, " that when 
niy own lot might be oire of perfect happiness, the sorrow 
which has oveKakeri those around me «ht>irid setve.towarn 
me from trusting that such happiness can last." 

" But it is something," Harriet answeredr " to require such 
a warning. I can scarcely imagine the frame of niind Whieh 
could lead anyone, for one moment, to; deceive themselves 
into expecting* that upon this earth, such a thing as perfect 
happiness exists* The material? are given, but no one knows 
how to put them together." 

"•That is a very gloomy speech to come from you, Harriet. 
I should have said that you, of all peopte, ^mlglit find excuse 
for pronouncing life one scene of unmingled sunshine — you, 
who find nothing but afiection at. home,- and admiration 
abroad." - " 

" Admiration !" repeated Harriet bitterly: ** why is il that 
everyone will fancy that mere heartless admiration is to make 
my happtness~even you> Olara^ who ought to know me bet- 
ter?" 

"Not heartless, love — Lord Raymond is^not heartless." 

" He is not, but he has no heart for me. You may spare 
that compassionate look. Even did he love me as- he does 
love Lady Ellen, it were of no avail;. but from the first mo- 
ment that I saw them together, I knew that his whole soul 
was hers. Then I could see clearly, for I had no wish to 
deceive myself. Yes: — he loves her— as surely as she loves 
him — ^and will marry Frederick Percival." 

" Impossible, Harriet! but no, I see it all. She was en- 
gaged^to Mr. Percival before she knew Lord Raymond, and 
she will sacrifice herself to whatshe thinks her duty. How 
I do admire her! I am sure that no sense of duty could have 
made me marry any one but Edward. I^ady Ellen, though, 
is such a perfect creature, she will be rewarded for any sacri« 
fice, by doing what she ihinks right, and by feeling that she^ 
makes him happy." 

" She will not make him happy — they will both be mise- 
rable. Her existence will be one constant strug^e to afiect 
what she does not feel — and Ai«/— Clara, do you indeed be- 
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lieve that the jxiere semblatiee of attaehment can sati&fy his 
enthDsiastic nature? Already he is unhappy^ He knows— 
he mnsi know that he i9 undervalued- — misunderstood. You 
nrust see how coldly -she listens to him. Where is the pride 
that any other woman would feel in his high reputation? Her 
countenance is spiritless and melancholy, when it should be 
glowing witli exultation. They call him reserved — he is only 
discouraged— ^for where he has- the besl right to look for sym- 
pathy in hi&ieelings, he seeks for it in vsiin. No; if you ex- 
pect happiness there, you will find none: they have contrived 
to mar their own tlestinie^. I could weep for her; for the 
spell which makes all who know her loye her, has vanquished 
me. And oh, I could weep for him — :for — " 

'* You feel there is one in the world wliQ could make him 
happier? Is it so, my poor Harriet?" said Clara interrupting 
her. . - * 

'* That is a (Question which I might well refuse to answer^^ 
-but I will not I deserve huntiliation — even such humiliation 
as this. Clara — Cla^a^ — have patience with me — pity me— I 
have been roughly awakened from the bright dream of early 
years. Do- you not remember, as long as we can remember 
anything, tliat at home, .we never heard Frederick Percival 
mentioned but as a superior being? You were not there when 
the first conviction of our utter ruin 4>ur8t upon niy father. 
Tliey thought to spare me sorrow because I was so young, 
and they s^id but little to me. Still I saw my father's grief 
— my mother's tears — and wept the more myself because I 
was not trusted. .Frederick. Percival came, and seemed to 
guess the feeling which oppressed me. ' Child as I was, he 
' spdke to me openly of all 'our difficulties. He alone treated 
me as if 1 were a rational being, and I blessed him for it from 
my heart. Why do people abuse life for its power of hard- 
ening our minds? I am truly. thankful that it is no longer in 
the power of my fellow^creatures to inflict upon me that keen 
sense of humiliation which a word of blame, a symptom of 
^•trust would raise when I was a child? From that hour I 
always heard with pleasure the very name of Frederick Per- 
cival. And I often heard it; for my father was interested in 
his career; and we had few interests which were not purely do- 
^mestic You used to laugh at the eagerness with which I 
Would seize a newspaper, and study the dullest debates — and 
I too would laugh and persevere*-— for, Clara, his name was 
thfire/' 
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** And could you eren then have thought serioiisly of hin!" J 

** No-*Qot 8enott8]3F. I never then thought seriously of 
anything. But children will feel enthusiasiic^aboot somethings 
—41 bird or a squirrel may do, if nothing else falls in their 
way. Mr. Percival unfortunately came in time, and I fdt 
enthusiastic about him. Then, when I oame to London, al- 
most every evening he was at my uncle's house. Had he 
been an utter stranger to me-^bad I never heard his name 
before— I should have thought him superior to any other being 
I had ever seen. But as it was, every word he uttered was ^ 
value to me; and when those words were addressed to me, I 
know not how I answered him, but my very soul seemed to 
follow all he said, and I was happy-— ^too happy for this 
earth." 

^* And did he, could he, who was engaged- to another, speak 
of love to you?" Clara asked indignantly. 

•* Never — never— and Lady Ellen came— -and for a time I 
believed he never would— and the bitterness with which I re- 
garded her, when I found that she was every thing and I was 
nothing to him, first roused me to tf sense of the folly — ^the 
worse than folly of the feelings I was-encouraging. But then, 
too, Lord Raymond came — and strange though it seemed to 
roe, that she who was beloved by Frederick Percival could 
prefer another— the deep interest I felt in what was passing 
made me clear-sighted. I knew every expression of At9— -of 
Mr. Percival's countenance— and when I saw hhn turn aw3^ 
chilled at the coldness which Lady Ellen vainly tried to con- 
ceal — I thought— Clara, I cannot go on-rrcven you will de- 
spise me." 

*« No, no, love — I understand it all. . You thought that the 
deep devotion of such a heart and mind as yours might recon- 
cile to his fate even the rejected lover of Ellen Glanville. 
And why not ? Why should you feel humiliation in confess* 
ing that to me 9 It would have been a very bad case indeed, 
and have required all those blushing, tearful looks, if he had 
guessed as much ; but as it is, I am not the woman who dare 
blame you. I cannot even take it upon myself to affirm that 
I did not love Edward — a little— a very tittle before he hfd 
decided to bestow the whole treasure of his love upon me; 
and he gives me to understand now that it was a treasure 
which was amply disposed of in small portions before. €h> 
on, Harriet, and tell me more — a great deal more." 

'* I have no more to tell. For a time I belieTed what I 
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wkhell— that there was no engagement between Lady Ellen 
and Mr. Percival. My spirits rose when I found Lord 
Raymond constantly in her society, and I felt persuaded that 
he was the one preferred. Gradually we too grew intimate. 
He saw the real interest I felt for his success — the more real 
i>ecause it was partly sjpUish. 1 did my utmost to encourage 
him to persevere. I refused to believe that his love was hope- 
less ; for though he would talk to me for hours of his own 
fe^ings, he kept Lady Elleu*s secret, and never told me why 
he was refused. The more she avoided him, the more I felt 
convinced her love was his ; for there were moments when 
she unconscioHsly betrayed herself before so acute an observer 
as I had become. There were other moments too, when she 
would try to hide her real sentiments, by an affectation of 
haughtiness totally unlike her usual gende manner ; and thea 
he would tiirn to me and gratefully listen to such consola- 
tion as I could give. * I knew to what observation I exposed 
myself; but I did not' care. It would have been different if 
it had been Frederick Percival ; but . time would show 
that we were alike indifferent to each other. Soon Lady El- 
len left London, and Mr. Percival remained.'* 

** Well, Harriet, go on/' and Clara drew her chair close to 
her sister's. . 

Harriet faintly smiled. " Well, Clara, I will — but do not 
look so eager. Your dream, like mine, will end in nothing. 
Few people whom we knew were left in London, and my 
aunt's house was open every evening to such as would come 
to us. Mr. Percival was often among them, and his conver- 
sation was principally addressed to me. I can see now, that 
the sole attraction I had for him was the eagerness, the devo- 
tion with which 1 listened. He never addressed one syllable 
to me, that i could think was meant (pr me alone ; but all he 
.did say found an echo in my heart, ^nd he must have seen it 
did— yes, I am sure he must. . Clara, is there not humiliation 
in that? Those few words of Lady Ellen's which told me 
that she considered her fate as irrevocably joined to his, I 
calmly answered, and since 1 have calmly considered them^- 
and all that passed before. I can remember now, that lately 
his manner seemed to roe colder and more constrained than it 
was at first. Could it be that he thought it belter to show me 
that there was no hope for me ? Could I have subjected my- 
self to that? I— who have been reckoned so proud — so 
cold ? — And after all I had no hope*->no plan for the future. 

18* 
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He was the fir»t thought of my heart, wmd it was pleasant to 
fancy that I was the first thou^t of his — -that was ali— 4iid 
that is over now— and so is the pang with whieh I heafd~tlR 
truth. You will beliere me, Clara, when you see us to- 
gether." 

Clara hoped she should, but she was fkr fron bclienogthti 
last assertion now. 



CHAPTER XXn. 

There's a bliss beyond all that the minstrel has tbl^. 
When twoy that. are linked in one heavenlj tie. 

With heart never changing and brow never cold. 
Love on througrh all ills, and love on^iU they die* 

One hour of a passion so sacfed is worth 
Whole Agen of heartless and wandering bliss. 

And, oh, if there be an Elysium on earth. 
It is this, it IS this. — Mooke. 

Two months had elasped since "Lord Lindsay's death, ami 
still Ellen's cheek was pale, and there was a hue of deep and 
settled melancholy upon her beautiful face, that could scarcdy 
be the result of a grief in which passion must have had so 
little part. For though Ellen loved Lord Lindsay as a brother, 
bis nature was not such as to beget an' absorbing affection in a 
heart like hers. No— it was a deeper grief than any which 
death can cause, that was how preying upon that perfect form, 
and withering, like a broken flower, the gentle spirit that looked 
out from those soft pure eyes. 

But the struggle that was going on within her heart and 
mind could not last: it was one that must either destroy or he 
destroyed. The crisis of her fate was at hand. " This very 
hour he shall know all !"^— she said to herself aloud— -with an 
expression of deep and concentrated emotion. And almost as 
she spoke, Frederick Percival entered the room. 

** You are ill, Ellen ?" were his first words, and the tone of 
anxious affection in which they were pronounced smote her 
to the heart. 

" No, Frederick, not ill— it is not illness which overpowers 
me." 
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Her Toice was fleareely^aiidible. For a momefnfc he regard- 
ed her with painful interest, then seated himself by her side, 
and took her hand in his. 

** Ellen," he said, and there was sadness in his tone, ** I am 
come at your own request; but if the communication you wished 
to make is painful to you to utter, wait till you are better able. 
Of late you have had so much to try you. There was a time 
when words were not necessary to enable us two to understand 
each other. The same thought would occur to both, and a look 
would suffice to express it. Since then we have been long and 
often parted, and different interests have possessed us. But 
it was so Ellen and will be again.'* 

** Nevei^— never — Frederick. I have strength to speak now, 
and you must hear me." s 

*^1 will; but first, love, you most hear me. Though I have 
not spoken of it, you must not think that I have been blind 
to your estrangement from me; still less must you think that I 
have not suffered under it. I have— Ellen, if you knew how 
acutely, you would at least feel compassion for me. The last 
few months have been like a painful dream. Let us both 
awake from it! Forget them, Ellen-— think of nothing but 
our early days of trusting fbnd affection. Give me back yoor 
confidence, and we shall once more be happy. Now then 
speakj and let me hear the blessed assurance that I ask. Tell 
me that no thought of another shall ever come between us." 

Ellen's low stifled sob was her only answer. 

^ I cannot bear to see those tears," Frederick added pas- 
sionately. ^' Ellen, have some pity on me— tell me that I am 
not the cause of them— 'let there be peace between us." 

** There is no peace for me again. Why, oh why did I 
ever cross your path, that we might both be miserable!" 

Frederick was startled by the vehemence of her sorrow. 
" This is not like you, Ellen,"- he said. " I do not under- 
stand you. Should a mere momentary -preference, scarcely 
eelf-avowed, and not even guessed at by its object, affect you 
thus? It was not inconstancy — ^you must not call it by so 
harsh a name— but we were parted and 
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" And he was often with me— yes, it was that. — ^Frederick, 
we were wrong to engage ourselves, and then to part. I was 
too young to be trusted to myself, or with the keeping of ano- 
ther's happiness. It was not till he came, that my thoughts 
ever wandered from you; and I would have given worlds to 
fly from him; but it could not be. Then there was Edward's 
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illness, and we were weeks under the %anae roof— «id you, 
Frederick^ were still away. Oh, do not think I say it to re- 
proach you — I, who am bowed with shame before yon. It 
was an unhappy necessity that kept you from me. S^l I 
struggled hard to keep my faith to you. I told hinPof 
our engagement. I did not falter when I confided to him that 
which I trusted would make him shun me. I did not deceive 
him, and I would not have deceived you. I firmly believed 
that I should yet prove to you, all that the fondest wife could 
be. And from that time he has never spoken of his love to 
me. But, oh, Frederick* I have betrayed myself, and I am 
no longer worthy of you. Yet if you cast me from you, I 
will never be his— nevcF— never.^ Tell me what you would 
wisl^ me to do. I am yours. I have long promised myself 
to you. I implore yon to tell me what you wish. I cannot 
be happy if you are otherwise. I believe that I could find my 
own happiness in .contribnting to yours. Have trust in me 
once more: — you may trust me, for I have ceased to trust 
myself. Only take me away from him— ^let us never meet 
again." 

It was said— the confession was made — and calmness came 
with the exertion. When she psftised, Ellen ventured to raise 
her eyes to Frederick's face, as if to vead Her doom. * She 
was startled at its expression. There was neither anger nor 
sorrow; but there was unfeigned amazement; and — it surely 
could not be — ^but there certainly was something a little, a 
very little like pleasure. 

He spoke, and she was still more startled by his words — 
'*Good heavens! Ellen, what does all this mean? Can Lord 
Raymond be anything to you? I thought that his love had 
been transferred to Miss Rivers; and I scorned myself because 
I thought of it so much.*' 

The ice was broken, and mutual explanations followed; and 
Frederick smiled as he told how Harriet Rivers, with her 
beauty and her originality, and her undisguised admiration for 
himself, had acquired an influence over his imagination — he 
did not know how great, till rising jealousy of Lord Raymond 
—-jealousy because he talked to lier, and she praised him«— 
enlightened him as to his own feelings — and then, when his 
conscience was no longer clear towards Ellen, then it was that 
he perceived her coldness— no, not cold nes9-— that was too 
strong a word — but he did perceive a w^nt of that warmth of 
manner which, in their positions, it would have been natural 
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to expect He did iiot blame her, he only blamed himself, 
and he did his utmost to make her believe lliat no other conld 
be so dear to him as she was. 

Ellen Laughed outright as she listened to a confession so 
like her own. And then followed sincere protestations of 
esteem and affection — such afiection as a sister might enter- 
tain for a brother and a brother for a sister. And Frederick 
declared that if Ellen had not changed first he never should 
have changed at all; and Ellen shook her head and could not 
quite believe; and each from the bottom of their hearts, wished 
each other happiness;— afkd never were two lovers more bless- 
ed at hearing the first avowal of mutual affection, than were 
these two as they listened to this confession of mutual incon- 
stancy. 

Edward, who for some days had felt real uneasiness at El- 
len's increasing depression, and who had in vain tried to per- 
suade her to let him interfere and at once break ofif her en- 
gagement to Frederick, now entered the room, thinking that 
by this time his presence might be some support to Elien; for 
she had given him to understand she meant to enter into some 
kind of explanation. He stood transfixed with amazement. 
He hardly knew what he expected— Hsome tears perhaps, on 
her side, and some indignation on liis — something of a scene 
in short. At all events, the last thing he expected was to find 
them both laughing heartily. 

^'Oh! my dear, dear Edward," said Ellen, throwing her 
arms round his neck, '*I am so happy. It turns out that in 
fact Frederick does not care the very least for me." 

Frederick too grasped his hand and shook it with the most 
eheerful warmth.—" No, no— that is a very unfair represen- 
tation of the state of afiairs — it is she who has rejected me." 

•* But he will still be your brother-in-law, Edward. He is 
constant at least to that." 

** Ellen, Ellen, it is not for you to talk of constancy!— wait 
till we come to visit y^u at Norland." 

Edward turned from one to the other, but cyirery word they 
uitered only puzzled him more. He was not very far from 
thinking that they both had gone mad. But when the expla- 
nation was given, he was quite ready to be as happy and 
foolish as they were. Clara had of course kept Harriet's 
secret, as all good wives keep important secrets, and it de- 
lighted him to think how delighted she WQuld be at the de« 
Bouement which was preparing;. 
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«*Biit Raymond was to have set pff to-morrow/' he 
denly exclaimed. **• Have either of^you countermanded his 
post-horses^ Ellen, who has so often preached economy to 
me, should be a little careful of lier future substance/' 

" Oh, Edward." 

Notwithstanding this ' oh, Edward,' the post-horses were | 
countermanded, and many hours did not elapse, before Lord ' 
Raymond had poured out the full expression of all his love 
and all his happiness, and clasped Ellen, his own Ellen, to 
his heart. i 

" Do you understand all this?" 'Charles Dalrym pie asked ' 
of a person whom he honored with his confidence — and there i 
was a considerable degree of solemn bewilderment in his | 
countenance and manner. '* I candid 1}^ confess that I am ^ 
completely puzzled. No regular communication has been 
made to Lady Elizabeth and myself by the parties immediately 
concerned; but from the answers I received to various ques- 
tions, which at different opportunities I addressed to several 
individuals, I had every reason to believe that a matrimonial 
engagement was on the tapis between Ellen and Frederick 
Percival. Edward never contradicted it, and I only refrained 
irom speaking of it to Ellen herself, from motives of delicacy, ( 
on account of the late melancholy* event. Indeed I was upoa 
the point of communicating it to my mother — an attentioa 
which, from the connection, she would naturally expect. I 
might have been placed in a most awkward predicament; for 
now it appears that it is Lord Raymond, and not Percival, 
who is shortly to become a member of the family; and Lady 
Elizabeth informs me, when she went this morning to return 
a visit to Mrs.. Howard's she was shown into a room where 
Miss Rivers and Frederick were sitting together, and from 
some words that fell hom Mv» Howard, she expects there 
will shortly be a marriage in that quarter. It is really most 
unpardonable of Seward to have alld\ved me to continue so 
long in error. It might have led to ^e most mcsrtifying re- 
sults. What iirould my mother have thought, if I, a member 
of the family, had given her such false intelligence? Lady 
Elizabeth is as much displeased as I am." 

It was quite true that for some days Lady Elizabeth was 
considerably discomposed. She had committed herself in her 
opinion of Lord Raymond, and could not, without makiag 
her motives too apparent, set to work immediately to t/npraise 
him. Frederick Percival, too, she had recendy pronounced 
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^ failure. It would be diffieuh now to prove that Harriet 
Hivers was making the rnodi distinguished marriage of the 
two. Still she had some alleviations. Ellen, now too really 
happy to be reserved, the very first time they found them- 
selves together, told the whole history of her rash engage- 
ment; and she was not much disappointed when she found 
that the sole remark it drew from Lady Elizebeth was •• Well, 
I am very glad it has all ended so well: but I do not now very 
clearly understand, whether it was you who jilted Frederick, 
or Frederick who jilted you first." 

Charles Dalrymple was never destined to be enlightened as 
to the particulars of the transaction. Lady Elizabeth had 
too much pride to allow his family to hear any of the private 
history of hers. To them she always spoke of Ellen's mar- 
riage as an^rrangement of the most satisfactory nature — the 
sort of great marriage which it was natural to expect for her 
sister. 

And now, can we close our history at a more suitable pe- 
riod of it than the present — when all was again hope and love? 
The good old Lord Mordaunt— the remainder of his life will 
be passed in peace, in the midst of a happy family. Lord 
Kaymond and Ellen will be often with him — Edward and 
Clara' seem to have no thought but to add to his comfort. 
Frederick Percival insists upon his early right of coBsidering 
Mordaunt Castle as his second home. His uncle wrote a 
most gracious letter of congratulation upon his marriage; and 
as Frederick will be decidedly the most distinguished man of 
his family, no doubt that eventually he will make him his 
heir. 

There is but one person whose destiny we do not like to 
dwell upon in prospect; and that is poor Lady Lindsay. But 
even for her there is hope and comfort in prospect. Lady 
Raymond has returned from Paris, to take up her abode with 
her daughter; and in speaking to Ellen of the early blight 
that had fallen on Clara's happiness — '• Yes," she said, 
wiping away a few tears — •• such early desolation is terrible 
—but I must not suffer Mary to pass her life in lonely Sorrow. 
I cannot live forever, and she will require some one to clinff 
to. It will be right to give up two or three years to grief; and 
and then I shall take her over to Paris, and try to arrange 
another marriage for her. I know my child'd nature well. 
The very excess of her present sorrow proves that she cannot 
live without loving some one; and I should not wonder if 
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.after all she were to be happier in a second marriage than tl 
first: for between ourselves, poor Lindsay, with a thonss 
good qualities, was a little stern and selfish. 

The Beaumonts and Harrisons are busily engaged in pi 
paring for the happy event which is to make them one family. 
Mr. Beaamont, owmg to his delicate position with regard to 
his radical son-in-law, has taken the line of declaring, that,! 
the state of the country is so desperate, henceforth he shall| 
never mention politics;— -and the relief to Mrs. Beaumont 
inexpressible. 

Mr. BoUand constantly sends forth fresh reports as to his] 
future intentions respecting BoUand farm; bat as no two eve 
agree, he will probably die without a will, and it will merge ii 
the family property. 

One thing more we must mention. Ellen came down 
dinner yesterday with a beautiful bracelet on her arm. 

*' That is a new trinket, is it not, my child?" her father] 
asked. 

** No, papa— I have had it for near a year, she answered,] 
blushing deeply; and a look of exquisite happiness passed 
tween her and Ijord Raymond. The figures on the clasp] 
were not now too prominent; for they marked indeed the date] 
of " a white and blessed day" to both. 



THE END, 
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